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THE ABORIGINAL RELICS CALLED “SINKERS” OR 
“PLUMMETS.” 


[Plate 1V.] 


The accompanying illustrations’ convey an excellent idea of the 
relies generally described under the name of “ sinkers” or “ plum- 
mets.” There are few archeological collections in this country in 
which this class of objects is not well represented. The frequency 
with which they are found, their numbers, and their wide dispersal 
have secured for them, from archzologists, no inconsiderable degree 
of attention. 

While on the coast of California, the writer obtained from the 
Indians a direct and circumstantial account of their use. Before 
referring to this evidence, however, it will be well to notice briefly 
the explanations they have hitherto generally received at the hands of 
archeologists. It needs but a glance at the literature of the subject 
to show that the problem of their uses has been by no means a 
simple one, since even the names bestowed upon them vary widely 
according to the diverse uses ascribed by different writers. They 
have been called sinkers, plummets, spinning-weights, sling-shots, 
ornaments, and bolas. As was to be expected from this variety of 
names and implied uses, the objects vary in shape and in details of 


'T am indebted to Prof. 8. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, for the use of 
these cuts, which appear in Rau’s “ Prehistoric Fishing.” 
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workmanship, as they do also in size and in the material of which they 
are composed, With all this variation of shape, size, and material, 
there is discernible, at least in a great number of these objects, a 
substantial agreement, sufficient to suggest a possible identity of origin 
and use. 

The “ sinkers ” may be described in general as of an elongated, pear 
shape; they are sometimes more or less conical, with one or both ends 
truncated. Usually, though not always, they are symmetrical ; some 
of them indeed are marvels of symmetric finish and fine polish. 
Occasionally they are made of a common kind of stone, as quartzite, 
but it is noticeable that a large number are made of stones not only 
hard to work and susceptible of receiving and retaining a fine polish, 
but of actual rarity in the localities where found, which latter fact 
would give them an intrinsic value, in aboriginal eyes, over and 
above that derived from their actual use. Specimens have been 
found made even of native copper and of iron ore. While most of 
them show no ornamentation aside from their symmetry and polish, 
some, especially from the Mississippi Valley, have one end fashioned 
into a human or an animal head. 

In a considerable proportion of these specimens a groove is pecked 
around the extremity of the tapering end. Others, of globular 
shape, terminate in a blunt point which may, or may not, be con- 
stricted at one end into a slight knob ; still others have a hole drilled 
near the tapering end. It has usually been assumed, and perhaps 
correctly, that these latter features are intended to facilitate suspension 
to a line, and this assumed purpose has influenced many archeologists 
to consider them as weights to fishing-lines. In the case of many, 
perhaps all, of those which are perforated, there is but little doubt 
that this was actually their funetion, At all events the National 
Museum has specimens, both of stone and bone, derived from the 
Esquimaux of Alaska, which are actually attached to fishing-lines, 
thus proving their use beyond all doubt. By far the greater number 
which have come under my observation from California and the 
Mississippi Valley are not thus perforated, but are either grooved or 
plain. In speculating on their probable uses, archzeologists have not 
failed to notice that, while frequently these grooves are of sufficient 
depth to admit of a line being tied to the objects, in a considerable 
number the groove is too shallow to admit of their being so fastened, 
even when fine cord or silk is used ; so that, even if it be assumed 
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that the deeply grooved specimens are weights to fishing-lines, there 
are still left a considerable number of specimens, the use of which 
cannot be thus explained. In the case of these latter, and in such as 
r are neither grooved nor constricted into a knob, it has been supposed, 
by those who incline to view them as sinkers, that the line was passed 


. around the tapering ends and along the sides of the object, and that 
1 they were thus slung to the line. Such is the explanation given by 


Dr. Rau,? who has succeeded in fastening them by the method 
described. Still it may be doubted if any practicable method can 
be devised which would render their suspension to a line, and their 
use in fishing, even reasonably safe. In the much used asphaltum 
employed as a cement, the southern-coast Californians had a ready 
method of fastening objects securely, and two specimens are mentioned 
by Putnam in vol. V, Archeology, Wheeler’s Reports (p. 196) which 
retain not only the asphaltum attached to both ends, but also bits of 


3 twine embedded in the asphaltum ; other specimens show impressions 
of cord in the asphaltum, Dr. Rau mentions similar specimens from 
5 California in the National Museum, one of which he figures in the 


work above cited (Fig. 4 of Plate 1V.). This evidence furnishes 
satisfactory proof that the specimens in question were attached to 
cords, although, of course, it does not necessarily follow that the cords 


j were fishing-lines. 

As has been remarked by writers, the degree of finish many of 
these articles have received, and the beauty and rarity of many of the 
stones militate against the idea of their general employment as 
sinkers, in which capacity they would be peculiarly liable to loss, 
however they might be fastened. Commenting on this objection to 
their use as sinkers, Dr. Rau pertinently remarks that, by at least 
one people, the Esquimaux, stone and ivory sinkers are used which 
requjre no inconsiderable amount of skill and care in their manufac- 
ture. In this connection, however, it should not be forgotten that 
the Esquimaux have a peculiar fondness for carving and for decora- 


-, tive art. No doubt their taste and skill in this direction are due, in 
a large measure, to the long period of confinement indoors they yearly 

endure, which permits, and indeed compels, the exercise of their 
~ ingenuity as a means to while away the time. As a result, nearly all 


the implements used by them, household and other, of however trivial 


? Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America, 1884, p. 169. 
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ralue, receive a degree of ornamentation which other tribes are not 
at all capable of, or which only appears on their most durable and 
prized possessions, As noted above, too, the Esquimaux sinkers are 
perforated, usually at both ends, and so may be safely secured to the 
lines. Had the stones in question been generally designed for 
sinkers, it seems probable that they too would have been perforated, 
or at least sufficiently deeply grooved or knobbed to absolutely 
insure them from loss so long as the line did not break, especially as 
such security was attainable by the expenditure of very little more 
labor. In fact, there is one region where the chief and perhaps the 
sole use of a rude class of pendant-like objects seems to have been 
as sinkers, and an inspection of a number of specimens shows the 
grooves to be amply deep for secure attachment. This region is 
Florida. The specimens in question were obtained near Cape Sable, 
Florida, by Mr. Willcox, who has kindly submitted them for inspee- 
tion. They were dug from shell-heaps near certain well-known 
fishing grounds. They are made of shell and limestone. It can be 
readily understood’ why the Florida Indians were compelled to the 
use of manufactured sinkers by the well-known general absence of 
beach pebbles and other stones on the peninsula. These Florida 
sinkers do not appear to correspond very closely to the objects under 
consideration, Some of them, it is true, approximate to the pear shape, 
but they are rudely finished, easily made, and probably had no great 
value in the eyes of their owners. Still, it must not be overlooked 
that, if employed as sinkers, as they probably were, their attachment 
to lines was effected by means of a groove instead of a perforation. 

The fact that these objects are often found in considerable num- 
bers far inland, away from regular fishing places, is also against the 
general application of the sinker theory. On the other hand, in the 
fact that about Salem they are most common along shore, Professor 
Putnam finds confirmation of this theory of their use. Possibly the 
well-known fact of the periodical congregation of tribes at the sea- 
shore, and the greater population, transient and otherwise, at the 
fishing grounds may, to some extent, account for the greater num- 
ber of these relics, as indeed of most other classes of remains, at 
these points. 

About Santa Barbara also they are more abundant than inland ; 
but here the fact suggests a quite different explanation, viz.: that on 
the coust were the great stone manufactories where were turned out 
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stone implements of all sorts, not only for the use of the coast 
Indians but for barter with inland tribes. Their abundance about 
Santa Barbara, therefore, cannot be taken as decisive proof of their 
use as sinkers to fishing-lines. So good an authority as Dr. Rau, in 
his latest valuable contribution to archweology—* Prehistoric Fish- 
ing ”’—while accepting the use of this class of stones as sinkers, 
frankly remarks that this “view does not exclude the possibility 
that some of them may have been differently used.” 

The use of these stones as plummets has not been generally 
accepted. Against this theory is the lack of a satisfactory method 
of suspension in many of them which so strongly militates against 
their employment as sinkers. An even stronger objection to the 
plummet theory is the statement made by Rau, that they are found 
in regions where’ there are no “monuments” and earthworks to 
require their use as plummets, as has been assumed to be the case in 
parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

As to their employment as “sling-shots,” a very large proportion 
are entirely too small and light to render this theory tenable for a 
moment, 

Another possible use ascribed to these objects by Lubbock, Foster, 
and others is as the “ bolas,” a weapon supposed to be peculiar to 
the Patagonians. It is not probable that any tribes in the United 
States used this weapon ; certainly its use was not general. Among 
some of the Esquimaux tribes a bolas is in use for killing geese. 
Even for this purpose many of the “sinkers” would be too small 
and light. Nor do the stones used by the Esquimaux for the bird 
bolas at all resemble the objects discussed in this paper. 

The hypothesis of their use as “spinning-weights” seems to rest 
mainly upon their peculiar shape, though, with reference to their 
employment in this way, Professor Putnam remarks that “ this sup- 
position is rendered very probable by the fact that stone weights 
have been used in spinning, and from the statement (made to me, in 
conversation, by Dr. Palmer, of Washington, I think) that similar 
stones are still in use among the Indians of the Northwest.” But 
as spinning-weights they would require a means of attachment which, 
as has been said, many of them lack entirely. 

It will be noticed that the several uses ascribed to these stones 
are largely theoretical, and are based mainly on their supposed 
adaptability to the purposes assigned. In their consideration by 
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archeologists the guiding idea has been one of utility—that they were 
designed as implements for use in the economic or destructive arts. 
But, independent of the practical necessities of life, barbaric peoples 
are very greatly influenced by superstitions, and in the ceremonial 
observance of them require implements as well as forms. With 
reference to the possible use of these relics in this connection I find 
that Mr. Henderson, in his article in the American Naturalist for 
November, 1872, p. 648, while finally accepting the plummet theory, 
gives as one of six possible uses the following: “they might have 
been used as a sacred implement in the performance of some religious 
ceremony. ‘This, like the preceding suspicion (7. ¢., in playing some 
game), is only a possibility, there being no evidence whatever from 
which we are warranted in drawing such an inference.” Though 
admitted to be but a guess, it is remarkable how accurate the guess 
turns out to be; for in this paragraph we have exactly the use of 
these plummet-like stones as explained by the Santa Barbara Indians. 
The moment the stones were shown to these Indians, and without 
leading questions from me, I was told that they were “ medicine or 
sorcery stones” used by the medicine-men in making rain, in curing 
the sick, and in various ceremonies. The sorcerer arranged twenty 
of the stones, the proper number, in a circle, pushed them violently 
together, sprinkled water over the whole, when smoke issued from 
them. Evidently the Californian Indian sorcerers were not without 
pretensions in the way of legerdemain. 

At San Buenaventura substantially the same account was received. 
Here it was said that twelve was the number required by the medicine- 
men, exclusive of a centre stone of a different character. The centre 
stone shown to me, called Tu-catit, is a flattish, round, beach-worn 
pebble of quartzite, unworked and stained black with iron. It was, 
as I was told, of peculiar power in rain making, and as evidence of 
the power inherent in it the Indian held it for a few moments tightly 
grasped in his hand, when moisture was visible on it—condensed_ by 
contact of the moist hand with its cool surface. The moisture was 
pointed to as visible evidence of its “rain-making power.” 

The use of the medicine-stones among the San Buenaventura 
Indians was as follows: The twelve sorcery stones (mA’-nuc-nu) were 
arranged in a circle close together. In the centre was placed the 
Tu-catit : chia (the generic name for seed meal), together with down 
from the breast of the white goose, was then spread over the stones. 
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Red ochre (mA-n6’-sm6) was then sprinkled over the whole. A dance 
was held around the pile, while three old men sang, keeping time 
with rattles. This or similar ceremonies was observed for curing the 
sick, bringing rain, putting out fires in the mountains, calling fish up 
the streams, when war was to be made, ete., ete. 

Several other stones of various shapes were shown to me, some in 
their natural condition, as a piece of iron pyrites, another resembling 
a natural concretion ; those of a third class were fashioned with care 
and were about four inches long, somewhat tapering in shape and 
encircled with several rings. To all these mysterious properties were 
assigned, and it is probable that many other kinds were formerly in 
use. As nearly as could be gathered, the pear-shaped “sinker” 
variety was considered the most efficient in sorcery. 

Why the sorcery stones were given their peculiar shape it is not 
easy to understand, and the solution of this problem must be left to 
the final consideration of those more ingenious in such speculation 
than the writer. Perhaps some will discern in the peculiar form, and 
in the ring near the end, confirmation of a supposed phallic origin. 

While for reasons above stated it seems permissible to doubt the 
general applicability of the sinker theory, it is by no means impossible 
that the original function of these stones may have been as sinkers. 
In the case of tribes which depended for their livelihood mainly 
upon fishing, it is not difficult to imagine that an important imple- 
ment in constant use might gradually be clothed with mysterious 
powers, and that success in fishing might be attributed to its direct 
influence. Under the idea that it brought good luck, its owner 
might employ it, more or less exclusively, as an amulet. Its shape 
and peculiarities might then be copied by the medicine-men and used 
in sorcery, especially in giving good luck to the fishermen and in 
influencing the movements of fish in the rivers, after which these 
stones would gradually pass into the hands of neighboring tribes 
either through barter or by imitation. Their later possessors might 
know nothing of their origin ; for them it would be enough to know 
that they were a protection from disease or that they would bring 
them luck in hunting, fishing, ete. In connection with the above 
speculative origin of the use of this class of objects as amulets and 
medicine-stones, Mr. Murdock relates a very interesting case in point 
among the Esquimaux of Point Barrow. He noticed that one of the 

Esquimaux, in all his hunting or fishing excursions on the ice, 
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wore, suspended about his neck, a large stone shaped like a sinker 
and weighing two pounds or more. When at home this sinker 
was always hung up in the hut. The Esquimaux told him 
that this was a “lucky stone,” and so highly did he prize it that he 
could not be induced to part with it for any consideration. To its 
owner it had no other use than as an amulet. The real sinkers in 
use among these Esquimaux are generally made of ivory, and they 
are all much smaller and less weighty than this amulet. As among 
these Esquimaux many objects formerly owned by their deceased 
ancestors are employed as amulets, Mr. Murdock suggests, as the 
possible origin for this particular one, that it was originally a true 
sinker, and, having been handed down to its present owner, it became 
invested with a new value and a new use. Assuming that the use of 
these stones as amulets is a secondary one, it would eventually follow 
that the groove, having no longer a special function, would either 
disappear entirely, 2s it appears to have done in many specimens, or 
be only slightly indicated, as is the case in many others. In other 
cases still the stone would retain its archaic form, and these, perhaps, 
would be considered the most potent of all in sorcery practices, 
Whether or not the above hypothesis, concerning the shape of the 
medicine-stones, be sound or not, it is certain that, if we have any 
right to assume that similar stones, found elsewhere, have had a 
similar use, the significance of their peculiar shape is a legitimate 
subject for speculation. 

On calling the attention of an Indian to the ring pecked near the 
extremity of one of the “ medicine-stones,” he stated that he did not 
know its purpose, but that the stones so encircled were considered to be 
more potent than the others. In reply to my question, why such a 
stone could not be used as a sinker to a fishing-line, a Santa Barbara 
Indian replied that he never saw one used in this way, and added, of 
his own accord, “why should we make stones like that when the 
beach supplies sinkers in abundance ; our sinkers were beach stones, 
and when one was lost we picked up another.” 

A similar statement, as to their non-use as sinkers, was made by 
a San Buenaventura Indian, who told me that he did not know the 
use of the groove, but that on one occasion he saw a medicine-man sus- 
pend one of the stones from the handle of an ordinary open-work 
basket, then fill it with water, and yet not a drop escaped. In this 
suggestion we have a possible explanation of a secondary use of the 
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groove. Those with sufficiently deep grooves may have been sus- 
pended from poles or otherwise in some of their ceremonies, or pos- 
sibly even worn about the person, not exactly as ornaments, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Henderson, but as amulets for protection in battle 
or from disease, for success in hunting, ete. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it is perhaps safe to conclude 
that, for the Santa Barbara Indians at least, the so-called “ plummets” 
and “sinkers” were in reality “medicine-stones,” and it may be 
doubted if among them, in later times at least, they had any other use. 

The employment of stones to heal the sick, and in sorcery 
practices generally, involves no new idea, Probably there is no part 
of the world where they are not or have not been so employed. 
Even among civilized communities, especially in the far Kast, in 
Scotland, and even in our own Southern States, medicine-stones have 
acquired great repute in the cure of disease. Many of these stones 
derived their supposed virtues from their curious shape or color, or 
from their rarity. Every archeologist recalls the superstition of 
the “elf shots””—arrowheads supposed to have been shot by fairies at 
cattle, and hence employed in various bovine diseases. Among the 
North American Indians may be found many interesting beliefs and 
superstitions regarding stones and their employment for various pur- 
poses partaking of a religious or superstitious character, Stone 
fetiches and amulets are certainly very common among them. But 
while this is true the question may be asked, Does the employment by 
the Santa Barbara Indians of the class of stones described above 
prove that they had a similar use elsewhere, as in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the East Coast? It would of course be unsafe to 
assert anything of the sort. Nevertheless, it being definitely ascer- 
tained that an implement is used for a certain purpose by a certain 
tribe, the fact may be taken as an excellent guide in working out the 
problem of the use of the same or similar implements elsewhere. 
Such information affords a sound working hypothesis. If it be 
not probable, that a given article may possess a similar origin and 
use elsewhere than where observed, it is always possible. In 
the present case it must remain for archeologists to determine 
how far the foregoing explanation of the use of these stones by the 
Santa Barbara Indians is applicable elsewhere. The general and often 
minute resemblances of these objects wherever found, and the tact 


that superstitions precisely similar in nature to those existing among 
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the Santa Barbara Indians exist among all Indians, would tend to 
give a certain weight to the wide application of their employment as 
soreery stones. Their employment in sorcery accords with their 
various peculiarities better, perhaps, than any other of their supposed 
uses, Objects so important would be sure to receive, as a rule, great 
care in their manufacture and finish. The qualities of beauty and 
rarity, which many of these stones possess, would also tend to their 
selection for this purpose ; the latter attribute, from the mystery sure 
to be ascribed to their origin by the imaginative Indian, would 
greatly enhance their supposed potency. 

In referring to the relies, as above, it was necessary to speak of them 
as though they belonged to a definite class with well circumscribed 
boundaries. This is hardly the case, although it is true that the 
class is moderately well defined, and few archxologists are likely to 
be in doubt as to what the so-called “ sinkers ” or medicine-stones are 
really like. Nevertheless, as in so many other classes of archzological 
objects, the boundaries limiting these relics cannot be defined with 
precision. The weight of the medicine-stones of the Santa Barbara 
Indians is a matter of ounces not pounds, and Professor Putnam is 
undoubtedly correct in considering that the larger objects, more or 
less closely resembling the “plummets ” in shape, are really pestles. 
We have here, what is very common in archeology, a class of objects 
distinct enough in their typical form, passing by insensible stages into 
a second equally distinct class. The transition forms are the ones 
that puzzle the archeologist, as they do the naturalist, to name and to 
class. In the present instance it is perhaps impossible to tell where 
the “ medicine-stones” end and the class of smaller pestles begins, 
Yet, omitting the doubtful specimens, there remain a large number 
of either class concerning the identity of which there can be no doubt. 

In a foot-note to Mr. Henderson’s paper above cited, Professor 
Putnam says, in reference to the variation of these objects in size and 
shape, “* For my own part I have, for some time, considered them as 
representing, to a greater or less extent, according to size, material, 
shape, and finish, Ist, Pestles ; 2nd, Sinkers ; 3rd, Spinning-weights ; 
4th, Ornaments.” His third and fourth classes, with perhaps the 
smaller, lighter, and better finished of the second, would probably 
come into the class treated of by me in this paper as medicine-stones. 


W. H. HensHaw. 
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THE LOST MOSAICS OF RAVENNA. 


Important works have been devoted during the last few years to 
the mosaics of Ravenna,’ and it is not my intention to dwell, here 
at least, on a subject which may appear to have been exhausted. 
My object in the present essay is to restore, with the help of evidence 
given in early writers, a series of monuments long since destroyed, 
and which our immediate predecessors have not sufficiently regarded, 
This additional information makes it possible to follow with more 
precision than heretofore the progress of art in this really unique 
city, which holds the same position for the Christian art of the fifth 
and sixth centuries that Pompei does for the pagan art of the first 


century. 


CATHEDRAL OF S. URSUS.—St. Ursus built and decorated the 
church which bears his name (379-396). He covered its walls with 
precious stones, its vault with mosaies representing various figures ; 
“Tpse eam suis temporibus fundavit et Deo juvante usque ad effectum 
perduxit. Lapidibus pretiosissimis parietibus (sic) cireumdedit, super 
totius templi testudinem tessellis variis diversas figuras composuit.”’? 

At the beginning of the twelfth century a new tribune and a new 
mosaic are spoken of; an inscription fixes the date of these works, 
1112. 

Hoe opus est factum post partum Virginis actum 
Anno milleno centeno post duodeno. 

Still it is not known with certainty whether this mosaic was an 

entirely new one or only a restoration. Rossi has adopted the 


‘Rahn, Ravenna. Eine Kunstgeschichtliche Studie. Leipzig, 1869. (Extract from 
the Jahrbiicher fiir Kunstwissenschajt.) 

J. P. Richter. Die Mosaiken von Ravenna. Vienna, 1878. Cf. my review in 
the Revue Critique, 1878, t. IL, pp. 310-318. 

Agnelli Liber Pontificalis: apud Muratori, Scriptores, t. 1, p. 51; and Pertz, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, saec. VI.-LX., pp. 265-391. Agnellus was the 
biographer of the Archbishops of Ravenna, and wrote about the year 839. Cf. 
Berti, Sull antico duomo di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1880, p. 12, sqq. 
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second of these opinions, which has, however, few advocates. Two 
hundred years later the nave also was repaired, and even entirely 
made over if we are to believe the historian :* “ Cirea Annos Domini 
MCCCXIV de mense Augusti tempore Domini Raynaldi Archie- 
piscopi constructa est de novo tota navis Ecclesiae Ursianae.”* The 
mosaics of the apse remained until the middle of the last century, 
when the ancient basilica was demolished and replaced by a rococo 
edifice (1734-1745).° Fortunately we have of them several good 
descriptions and even some plates.© More than this, several frag- 
ments of this interesting work escaped the vandals who committed 
so much havoe in the name of good taste. They are now in the 
chapel of the Archbishop’s palace, where with singular carelessness 
Mess. Crowe and Cavaleaselle have confounded them with the 
mosaics of the sixth century which cover the vault of this chapel.’ 
These fragments consist of two medallions with saints, and a figure 
of the Virgin represented standing with her arms extended in the 
same attitude as the orante of the catacombs. 


STA. AGATA MAGGIORE.—Girolamo Rossi relates, that the basilic: 
of Saint Agatha was finished under Archbishop Exuperantius, the 
immediate successor of St. Ursus, whose death he places in 418.* 
His opinion was adopted by Fabri,’ and by Ciampini." 

We know to-day that the successor of St. Ursus was St. Peter the 


Spaniard (396-425). A monogram, which Zirardini, the author of 


Antichi Edifizi profani di Ravenna, reads “ Petrus Episcopus,” com- 
pletes the proof that under this prelate, and not under Exuperantius 


3“Tametsi quae graeca aliquot locis apposita sunt signa, neque in usu tum versa- 
bantur apud nos, suadere haud difficile possunt, restituisse Hierimiam potius veterem 
picturam, quam omnino novam instituisse: cum verisimile etiam sit tot seculorum 
cursu insigni ornatu eam nequaquam testudinem destitutam.” (Rubeus, Iistoriarum 
Ravennatum, libri decem. Venice, ed. of 1589, p. 318). 

*Muratori, Scriptores, t. IL., 1, p. 210. 

5 Hist. Rav. p. 318. Fabri, Le sagre memorie di Ravenna antica. Venice, 1664, 
pp. 2-3. 

* Buonamici, Metropolitana di Ravenna. Bologna, 1748-1752. Beltrami, Ii forestiere 
istruito delle cose notabili della citta di Ravenna, 1791, p. 9. Spreti, Compendio storico 
dell’ Arte di comporre i museici. Ravenna, 1804, p. 81. 

7 Gleschichte der Italienischen Malerei, t. 1., p. 27. 

Histor. Raven., p. 90. 

® Le sagre memorie di Ravenna antica. Venice, 1664, p. 62. 

© Vetera Monumenta, t. 1., p. 184. Ciampini makes use of a singular expression : 


‘in fronte habet absidem seu tribunam.” 
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(425-432), the consecration of the basilica took place." In the apse 
of this church was formerly seen a mosaic which is now known to us 
only from the engraving in Ciampini, “ for it fell down on the 11th 
of April, 1688, in consequence of an earthquake.” We possess no 
early indication of the period to which this mosaic belongs, and its 
content does not throw any light upon this question, The whole 
composition consists of Christ between two Archangels. The Saviour 
is seated on a throne of rather heavy construction, which is covered with 
precious stones. In his left hand he holds a volume; his right is 
slightly raised, as if in the act of expounding. His cruciform nim- 
bus is adorned with precious stones. On either side of him stands 
an Archangel holding a “ baculus.” They also have the nimbus, but 
it is plain. From the ground spring up large flowers, among which 
lilies are to be recognized, 

Ciampini uses the following arguments to sustain his theory, that 
the mosaic is contemporary with the building of the Church: the 
cruciform nimbus, the gemmed throne, the “ baculus” of the arech- 
angels, and, finally, the presence, on the garments, of those curious 
letters for which no explanation has ever been given. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that all these distinguishing traits are met with 
in works of a much later date, for example, in the mosaic of Sta. 
Prassede at Rome, and that they consequently prove nothing a 
all. Furthermore, at the beginning of the fifth century, that is, at 
at the time when the chefs d’ceuvre of the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, of the Baptistery of the Orthodox, and of other sanctuaries 


were not yet in existence, the presence of attributes of so precise a 
character as the cruciform and gemmed nimbus, the throne also 
gemmed, the “baculus” of the archangels, might certainly surprise 
us. These attributes rather create a presumption against the anti- 
quity of the work, which is in reality not at all distinguished from 
those of the seventh, eighth, and ninth century, or even from 
those of the middle-ages.* It may be added that the flowers are 
exactly the same as those at St. Apollinare Nuovo and other later 


churches. 


" Beltrami, forestiere istruito, ete., p. 47. 

2 Beltrami, p. 48. 

3—n Ciampini’s engraving the mosaic is in the form of a pointed arch, but we 
will not lay any stress upon this peculiarity, as it probably proceeded from a 


license of Ciampini’s engraver. 
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The disappearance of the original monument and the complete 
absence of early texts make it our duty not to be hasty in assigning 
a date to the mosaic of Saint Agatha. The early historians of 
Ravenna,—Rossi, Fabri, and others,—did not come to any decision on 
this delicate point: let us imitate their reserve. If the mosaic bore the 
date attributed to it by Ciampini, it would have been the most 
ancient existing mosaic in their city, and they would not have failed 
to study it carefully. Their silence is unfavorable to these preten- 
sions to a great antiquity. 


Lauricius, the cham- 


BASILICA OF S. LORENZO, AT CAESAREA. 
berlain of Honorius (395-423), caused to be built at Caesarea the 
basilica of S. Lorenzo," in one of whose chapels, dedicated to SS, 
Gervasius and Protasius, he prepared for himself a sumptuous mau- 
soleum. According to an ancient inscription the consecration of the 
building took place in 435; and it existed until 1553, when it was 
demolished to make room for the fortifications projected by Pius TV. 

This basilica was adorned with magnificent gold mosaics and 
incrustations of rare marbles.’ One of these mosaics represented, 
according to Agnellus,'® three children, who are probably the three 
youths in the fiery furnace, a subject frequently treated in the paint- 
ings of the catacombs and the sculptures of the sarecophagi, but no 
example of which had yet been met with in the wall-decorations of 


the basilicas. 


S. GIOVANNI EVANGELISTA.—The Church of Saint John the Evan- 
gelist is one of the most important erections of the Empress Galla 
Placidia. It owes its origin to a vow made by this princess during 
a tempest in which she came near losing her life. 

The author of the Liber Pontificalis of Ravenna tells us of the 
circumstances of this vow, at the same time that he describes the 
building raised to the Apostle St. John, the protector of the princess. 


“St. Augustine, cited by Von Quast (p.3), says that there existed a Basilica 
in this place before 412. It is impossible for us to decide whether Lauricius added 
another, or whether he simply restored the preéxisting edifice. 

Sepultusque est in monasterio Gervasii et Protasii, juxta . . . ecclesiam (S. 
Laurentii) mirabiliter decoratam musiva aurea, et diversarum lapidum genera, sin- 
gulaque metalla parietibus juncta.” (Agnelli Liber Pontijicalis, in vita S. Johannis, 
ed. Bacchini, t. L, p. 264. Pertz, p. 299.) 

6 Antequam in cubiculum arcae ingrediaris manu dextera aspexeris juxta quod 


efligies trium puerorum musivo depictae (musive depicta, Pertz) sunt.” (loc. cit.) 
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His narration is all the more interesting because almost nothing 
remains of the work which he had before his eyes. “Galla Placidia 
... aedificavit .. . eeclesiam S. Johannis Evangelistae. Cum esset 
angustiosa per discrimina maris gradiens, orta procella, carina quas- 
sante a fluctibus, putans mergi in profundum, Deo votum vovit de 
apostoli ecclesia, Liberata est a furia maris. Et infra tribunam 
ipsius Eeelesiae super capita Imperatorum et Augustarum legitur ita: 
confirma hoe, Deus, quod operalus es in nobis a te mplo tuo Hierusalem 
tibi offerent Reges muncra, Et desuper alium yersum invenies sie 
legentem; Sancto ae beatissimno apostolo Johanni Evangelistae Galla 

tacidia Augusta cum filio suo Placido Valentiniano Augusto, et jilia 
sua Justa Grata Honovia Augusta, liberationis periculum (sie) maris 
votum solventes.” 

Historians place the building of this edifice in the year 425, when 
Valentinian was named Cacsar. The time of the destruction of its 
mosaics is unknown. Girolamo Rossi, whose work appeared in 
1572 (2d edition, 1589), seems still to have seen them, as he describes 
them minutely, though it is possible that he copied the description 
given of them in an early chronicle, published by Muratori.' 

Of the manuscripts of this chronicle, that which is in the Library 
of Ravenna (No. 138, ord. b., letter 0.) even contains a miniature 
which may well have been inspired by the mosaics of Placidia. We 
see there (fol. 11 vo.) two vessels, each containing three crowned fig- 
ures and two nimbed saints, one rowing and the other managing the 
sails (or rather the same saint represented twice), This is evidently 
the tempest scene. The title of this manuscript, the orthography of 
which differs considerably from that of the manuscript of Modena 
published by Muratori, is “Incipit tractatus hedificationis et con- 
structionis ecclié Si Johannis Evangeliste de Ravenna, facta per 
serene memorie Galam Placidiam Augustam, filiam Theodosii 
Augusti imperatoris.” 

Rossi’s description is so confused that it is impossible to determine 
the situation given to the mosaic. So far as may be judged, there 
were on the arch of the tribune (or perhaps on the band of the 
concha) five emperors, whose names are inscribed by the side of 
each one, as follows: “D. Constantinus. D. Theodosius. D. Arcadius. 

17 Agnelli Lib. Pont., in vita S. Johannis, ec. VI. Pertz, p. 307. Apud Muratori, 


Seriptore a, p- 6s. 


18 Scriptores, 4 p- 567. 
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TD. Honorius. Theodosius nep.” On the left were “ D, Valentinianus. 
D. Gratianus. D. Constantius. Gratianus nep. Joannes nep.” 

The following inscription related to all these princes: “ Galla Pla- 
cidia pro se et iis omnibus yvotum solvit.” This one also concerned 
the princes and princesses of whom we shall speak : “ Confirma hoe 
Deus quod operatus es in nobis a templo sancto tuo, quod est in 
Hierusalem tibi offerent reges munera,”’” 

The princes and princesses represented “circa subsellia” were, 
on the right, Theodosius and Eudocia; and, on the left, Areadius 
and Eudoxia Aug.*! 
the emperors adorned the opening of the hemispherical vault, it 
would be necessary to suppose that the latter portraits were placed 
in 2 horizontal position above the seats in the choir. In the centre 
of the vault was depicted God the Father, seated on a throne and 
surrounded by twelve sealed books ; by his side was this inscription : 
“Sanctissimo ac beatissimo Apostolo Joanni Evangelistae Galla Pla- 
cidia Augusta cum suo filio Placido Valentiniano Augusto, et filia 
sua Justa Grata Honoria Augusta liberationis maris votum solvit.”™ 

Christ held in his hand a book on which this sentence was read : 
Beati misericordes, quoniam miserebitur Deus Another 
scene represented God delivering a volume to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, whose name was written below him “Sanctus Joannes Evan- 
gelista.”"* The Creator was doubtless figured by a hand appearing 
from the clouds. Then followed the sea with two tempest-tossed 


1 Aderant quoque Constantii, Valentiniani, Gratiani, et ceterorum ejus familiae 
Augustorum imagines: jisque erat inscriptum: Galla Placidia ... Erant autem 
hae imagmes in arcu testudinis ad dexteram quinque, quibus sic erat adscriptum : 
D. Constantinus ... ” 

20A\ugustorum Augustarumque imaginibus sic erat inscriptum: Conjirma hoc 

21(Cirea subsellia vero ad dextram in extrema parte Dn. Theodosius et Dn. 
Endocia, ad kevam Dn. Areadius et Dn. Eudoxia Aug.” 

2In testudinis templi medio, Dei imago erat pulcherrima, sedentis in solio 
toto templo admodum refulgens, duodecimque divinis libris, undique obsignatis, 
circumsepta; ab ea, quaméunque in partem templi quis respiceret, inspectabatur : 
eui sic erat inscriptum: Sanetissimo ...” This representation of God is rather 
abnormal at the beginning of the fifth century: there is but little doubt that the 
writer wished to refer to Christ. 

*3 + Tpse Christus Deus apertum in manu habebat librum, in quo sic scriptum erat : 

*4“ Videbatur autem in majestate Deus libellum Joanni Evangelistae porrigens cui 


erat subscriptum Sanctus...” 


If we were to admit that the portraits of 
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vessels, in one of which was St. John succoring Galla Placidia, and 
finally the seven candlesticks and other symbols of the Apocalypse.” 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARCHBISHOP ST. PETER.—Galla Placidia 
caused to be made a mosaic likeness of the Archbishop St. Peter, for 
whom she felt a very great veneration. This portrait was not a mere 
“imago clypeata,” but an official portrait in the real sense of the 
word, representing the person, not only with his attributes, but also 
in the performance of the most important acts of his ministry. It 
decorated the apse of the Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
Agnellus describes it as follows in his biography of St. Peter: “ Et 
infra ecclesiam B. Joannis Evangelistae jussit Galla Placidia pro illius 
sanctitate ejus effigiem tessellis exornari in paricte tribunali post 
tergum Pontificis supra sedem ubi Pontifex sedet. Quae effigies ita 
[est] facta, prolixam habens barbam, extensis manibus quasi missas 
canit, et hostia veluti super altare posita est, et ecce Angelus Domini 
in aspectu altaris illius orationes suscipiens est depictus.” * 

S. ANDREA MAGGIORE.—St. Peter Chrysologos (439-449) raised 
in honor of the apostle St. Andrew, near the “ Ursiana aedes,” a 
church which the chronicler calls magnificent, although it was sus- 
tained by wooden columns, replaced a hundred and fifteen years 
later by columns of Levantine marble. The portrait of the saint 
was placed over the door. The following verses, given by Agnellus, 
will serve as a commentary on it: 

* Aut lux hie nata est aut capta hic libera regnat 
Lex est ante venit ceeli decus unde modernum” 

“ Divo etiam Andre Apostolo juxta Ursianam aedem haud procul 
ab Posterula, quam Vincilionis appellant, aedificavit egregium tem- 
plum, ligneis tamen columnis suffultum, supra valvas, ejus imago, 


*5 “ TTine atque inde mare vitreum, in quo due naves turbulenta tempestate, et ven- 
torum impetu agitatae; in altera divus Joannes Placidiae opem ferens, aderat, sep- 
temque candelabra, et nonnulla praeterea ex iis, quae in Apocalypsi describuntur, 
mysteria :” 

If the text of Rossi were taken literally, it would follow that the candlesticks and 
the symbols were contained in one of the vessels, but this explanation is inadmissi- 
ble: these objects evidently occupied a separate position. The other symbols taken 
from the Apocalypse were, doubtless, the mystic lamb, the book sealed with the 
seven seals, ete. 

*6 Agnelli Lib. Pont., ed. Bace., t. I., p. 232; Muratori, Serip., Cap. IV., p. 57 ; 
Pertz, p. 291. 
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emblematico, vermiculatoque opere conspiciebatur, his adjectis car- 
minibus. . . Aué lux... 

I am not acquainted with the period of the destruction of this 
mosaic. Rossi informs us that the inscription was “ interrupta ob 
antiquitatem et concisa,” and he uses, in speaking of the mosaic, the 
imperfect indicative, which tends to prove that it was no longer in 
existence at his time. Fabri, who wrote about a hundred years later, 
is more explicit; he says, “vedevasi gid a mosaico l’effigie del santo 


23 


fondatore.”’? 


CHAPEL OF S. ANDREA, (439-449)—“(Petrus Chrysologus) fecit 
. monasterium Andreae Apostoli ; suaque effigies super valvas 
ejusdem monasterii est inferius tessellis depicta.” 

It is in these terms that Agnellus® mentions the execution of this 
mosaic portrait; but his testimony, apparently so clear, occasions 
grave difliculties. In the first place, he has forgotten to tell us 
whether the Archbishop Peter himself caused his portrait to be 
made, which question it would be premature to decide either one 
yay or the other. In the second place, the modern editor, founding 
his opinion on the style of the verses inscribed in this chapel, thinks 
that it has to do, not with Peter the elder, but with Peter the 
younger.” It is evident that, in view of such uncertainty, it would 
be rash to assign one date more than the other to this portrait of the 
Chapel of St. Andrew. 


BASILICA PETRIANA.—The Basilica Petriana, one of the marvels 
of Ravenna, was founded by an archbishop of the name of St. Peter. 
If we regard his title of “Antistes,” it must have been St. Peter the 
Spaniard, who was bishop from 396 to 425." If, on the contrary, 
we try to determine his position by means of the mention which 
Agnellus makes of his successor, Neo, it was St. Peter Chrysologos 
(439-449). 


27 Rubeus, IJ/ist. Raven., pp. 105-106 from Agnellus. Cf. Mai, Vet. Script. t. v., 
p. 112, where interesting various readings of this inscription are given. 

2% Le sagre memorie di Ravenna, 1664, p. 80. 

Muratori, Seriptores, t. II., 1, p. 83. Pertz, p. 313. 

*®Acnelli Liber Pontijicalis, ed. Bacchini, Modena, 1708, t. I., p. 329. Cf. Mura- 
tori, Scriptores, t. IL., 1, p. 79. 

3! Neo chose this basilica for his place of burial; his image, executed in mosaic, 
was to be seen in the vault of the edifice: “Sepultus in D. Petri, quod extruxerat, 
in cujus testudine ipsius imvgo emblematice picta videbatur, cui sic erat inscriptum : 
Dominus Neon senescat nobis.’ Rubeus, Hist. Raven., p. 110. 
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This prelate, whoever he may have been, had not time to finish 
the building, the decoration of which seems to be due to Neo (449- 
452). It was remarkable for a profusion of costly marbles and 
mosaics. Under John V., the thirty-first archbishop according to 
Muratori, the thirty-fifth according to Tarlazzi,” an earthquake 
utterly overthrew this basilica (607-613). Astolphus resolved to 
raise it from its ruins, but was not able completely to carry out this 
undertaking. 

The following are the passages in the Liber Pontificalis of Agnel- 
lus, relating to the basilica Petriana. “(Petrus Antistes XVII) 
fundator Ecclesiae Petrianae muros per circuitum aedificans, sed non- 
dum omnia complens. Nulla ecclesia in aedificio major fuit similis 
illa, neque in longitudine, nec in altitudine, et valde exornata fuit de 
pretiosis lapidibus et tessellis variis decorata, et valde locupletata in 
auro, et argento, et vasculis sacris quibus (sic) ipse fieri jussit.”™ 
“(Neon X VIII) aedificator autem fuit superscriptae Ecclesiae Petria- 
nae, cujus funditus aliquam partem Antecessor construxerat, unde ne- 
cesse erat, successores antecessoris opus implere. Dehine fuerant omnia 
postquam constructa aedificia et sartatecta templi innovata sunt, variis 
coloribus depingere fecit.”** “Johannes V., (XXXIX). Istius 
temporibus Ecclesia Petriana cecidit terraemotu post expleta solem- 
nia missarum die Dominico.”*” “(Astulphus) ecclesiam Petrianam, 
quae funditus eversa est per terraemotum, sponte aedificare voluit, et 
piramides per in gyrum erexit columpnas statuit quae manent usque 


9936 
nune, sed non consummavit. 


PORTRAITS OF THEODORIC AT PAVIA AND AT RAVENNA VI 
CENT.) —Agnellus has left a description of two mosaics of the greatest 
interest, which were, one at Pavia, and the other in the capital of the Ex- 
archate. The oneat Pavia contained an equestrian portrait of Theodorie, 
a kind of representation of which there is no other example in mosaic, 
unless it be admitted that the apse-painting of 8S. Giorgio in Velabro, 
at Rome, (St. George by the side of his horse), is a copy of the early 
mosaic of this church. ‘This image was “ in cameris tribunalis,” that 


3? Tarlazzi, Memorie Sacre di Ravenna, p. 103. 

33 In vita 8. Petri, I.; apud Muratori, Seriptores, t. 1., p. 56. Pertz, p. 289. 
*#In vita Neonis: ibid., p. 58. Ed. Bacchini, t. 1., p. 287. Pertz, p. 292. 
In vita Johannis: ibid., p. 170. Pertz, p. 376. 

36 In vita Sergii: ibid., p. 173. Pertz, p. 378. 
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is to say in all probability, as M. W. Schmidt has remarked,” in the 
place where justice was administered.* In fact, a document of the 
year 908, published by Muratori,” mentions precisely this tribunal 
of Pavia attributed to Theodoric: “dum in Dei nomine, civitate 
Papia, in sacro Palatio, hubi domis Berengarius preerat in laubiam 
majorem ubi sub Teuderico dicitur in judicio resederet Johannes . . .” 
In the second mosaic the great monarch, holding in one hand a lance 
and in the other a shield, was placed between two figures. One of 
these, that next to the shield, personified Rome, which owed to Theo- 
dorie its new splendor: it bore a helmet and was armed with a 
javelin. The second figure, Ravenna, advanced towards its victor, 
its right foot resting on the sea, and its left on dry land. ” 


STA. MARIA MAGGIORE.— Archbishop Ecclesius (521-534) erected 
this church, it is thought, shortly after his return from Constanti- 
nople. He is also the author of the mosaics which adorned its 
facade and tribune. In the vault of the latter was a figure of the 
Virgin, whose beauty Agnellus already praises." Although this 
chronicler does not speak expressly of the nature of these ornaments, 
it is nevertheless certain that they were in mosaic. This results 
from the words of Girolamo Rossi, who was able to see them: “ In 
ejus. templi testudine D, Mariae Virginis imaginem, tanta artificis 


37 Jahrbiicher fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1873, p. 3. 

38 In vita Petri Senioris, ¢. I1., apud Muratori et Pertz. 

Antiq. Ital. medii aevi, t. p. 933. 

“Anno quinto Justini II. Imperatoris pestilentia bovum,et interitus ubique fuit ; 
post vero depredata a Langobardis Tuscia, obsiderunt Ticinum, quae civitas Papia 
dicitur, ubi et Theodoricus Palatium struxit et ejus imaginem sedentem super equum 
in Tribunalis cameris tessellis ornate bene conspexi. Hic autem similis fuit in isto 
palatio, quod ipse aedificavit, in tribunale triclinii, quod vocatur ad mare supra 
portam, et in fronte Regiae quae dicitur ad Calchi istius civitatis, ubi prima porta 
palatii fuit in loco qui vocatur Sicrestum, ubi Ecclesia Salvatoris esse videtur. In 
pinnaculo ipsius loci fuit Theodorici effigies, mire tessellis ornata, dextera manu 
lanceam tenens, sinistra clypeum, lorica indutus. Contra clypeum Roma tessellis 
ornata astabat cum hasta et galea, unde vexo telum tenensque fuit: Ravenna tes- 
sellis figurata pedem dextrum super mare, sinistrum super terram ad Regem pro- 
perans, Misera undique invidia passa!” (Agnelli Lib. Pont. apud Muratori, t, U1. 
Pertz, p. 837-38.) 

41“ Hic pontifex in suo proprietatis jure aedificavit ecclesiam Sanctae et semper 
Virginis intemeratae Mariae, quam cernitis, mira magnitudine cameram Tribunalis 
et frontem ex auro ornatum, et in ipsa Tribunalis camerae effigies S. Dei genitricis 
cui similem nunquam potuit humanus oculus conspicere,” (Lib. Pont.,) Pertz, p. 


318. 
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eruditione, opere vermiculato, pictam fuisse fertur, ut nihil pulchrius, 
et similius extaret. Ad ejus pedes haee carmina legebantur. 

Virginis aula micat Christusque cepit ab astris 

Nuncius e coclis angelus ante fuit 

Mysterium verbi genitrix et virgo perennis 

Auctorisque sui facta parens Domini 

Vera magi claudi coeci mors vita fatentur 

Culmina sacra Deo dedicat Ecelesius. 

Anno MDL sede ob Pauli Tertii Pont. Max., obitum vacante, 
pulcherrimam eam, de qua supra diximus, imaginem D. Virginis 
Matris, et carmina una cum aurea pene testudine, ruina ingenti ae 
damno corruisse vidimus.” 

The same church contained, also, the image of Ecclesius offering 
to the Virgin and her Son the building which he had erected: the 
prelate was depicted as about forty years of age. The portrait sur- 
vived, by several years at least, the rest of the mosaic. Fabri is 
mistaken in speaking of it as destroyed at the same time, for it 
appears clearly from Girolamo Rossi’s account that in 1589 it was 
only threatened with destruction, but had not yet fallen.” 

It is thought that Archbishop Peter IV. (569-574) also caused 
works to be executed in this church. In fact the following inserip- 
tion was read in the mosaic : 

Salvo Di. Papa N. Petro 
Laurentius V. R. Subdiaconus 8. R. FE. 
Praepositus fabricae hujus votum solvit." 

S. APOLLINARE NUOVO; PORTRAIT OF S. AGNELLUS.— The 
chronicler, Agnellus, mentions, already in the ninth century, this 
portrait and that of Justinian; and the way in which he refers to 
them makes it appear certain that they were executed by order of the 
archbishop himself. It is in the biography of the latter that the 
reference is made, and by relating his portrait to that of Justinian 
the chronicler can only have had in mind to mark their common 


Hist. Rav., p. 153; ibid., p. 154. 

43 Ejusdem imago templum D. Mariae Virgini, ac infanti Christo Deo offeren- 
tis, in D. Mariae Majoris cernitur, opere picta vermiculato, annos referens circiter 
quadraginta, sed ita corrupta ut nisi eorum, qui praesunt, liberalitas latius pateat, 
paucis abhine annis penitus collapsura sit.” J/ist. Rav., p. 154. 


“ Fabri, Le sagre memorie, p. 254. 
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origin.” These portraits were on the inner wall of the fagade, above 
thedoor. Girolamo Rossi was able still to see them, but remarks that 
their preservation was defective.” In the time of Fabri (1664) 
the portrait of Agnellus had already disappeared.” 

The image of Justinian, the only one remaining, was placed a few 
years ago, in the last chapel on the left of the church, in a very 
badly lighted place, whatever may be asserted to the contrary in 
the inscription on a marble slab, recording its removal in 1863, 
The great emperor is represented in a front view at half-length 
(perhaps originally the portrait gave the full figure). It is certain 
that the seeptre which he held has disappeared. The crown rests 
upon his brow; over his shoulders is thrown a violet- mantle which 
leaves his right arm uncovered. A broad nimbus, encrusted with 
mother-of-pearl, indicates his rank, as also does the crown. The 
posture is very simple, and even has a certain stiffness. As to the 
head, with brown outlines, and rather small in proportion to the 
body, the details cannot be clearly made out on account of the bad 
light in which the mosaic is placed: it is, for example, impossible to 
tell whether or not Justinian had a beard. All that can be affirmed 
is, that he has a round chin and rather a full face, and that, as 
regards character and life, this portrait is far behind that of 8S. 
Vitale. Above the nimbus is traced in large letters the name of the 
emperor : 


IVSTINIAN?®. 


According to Fabri the original inscription was D. N. Jusrrsi- 


Imperator. 


* “Tn ipsius fronte intrinsecus si aspexeritis Justiniani Augusti efligiem reperietis, 
et Agnelli Pontificis auratis decoratam tessellis.’ (Lib. Pont. in Vita 8. Agnelli, ap. 
Muratori, Script. t. IL, 1, p. 115: Pertz, p. 335). 

46 Inter quas (imagines) etiam supra portam, egredientibus, laeva, imagoJustiniani 
Caesaris videtur, dextra, Agnelli; quae ruinam ita minantug, ut arbitremur, paucos 
annos superfuturas.” ed. 1589, p. 170). 

47“ |. stilettigie dell’ Imperator Giustiniano lavorata a mosaico, opera di molti se- 
coli, e degnissima pero di esser veduta, sotto la quale leggesi il suo nome. D. N.Justini- 
anus imperator. Sta l’Imperatore con uno scetro in mano, nella cui sommita é una 
eroce nella forma medesima, che si vede nelle medaglie antiche; e fu fatta 
dipingervi dall’ arcivescovo 8S. Agnello ... e cost anche a man sinistra stava 


quella del medesimo 8. Agnello, che nel longo corso di tanti secoli é rovinata.” (Le 


sare memorie, p. 126). 
*§ This portrait has been photographed by Ricci, of Ravenna, Cat. No. 153. 
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BASILICA OF S. STEFANO.—S. Maximianus (546-556) raised in 
honor of St. Stephen, near the “ Posterula Ovilionis,” a church of 
great size, and decorated it in the most brilliant manner. He dedi- 
eated it on the 11th of December, 550.” His portrait in mosaic was 
placed in the “concha” of the apse (in cameris tribunae) ; even the 
circumference of this part of the edifice was decorated with enamelled 
cubes.” At the summit of the arch was a metrical inscription, which 
tells us that the building of the edifice lasted only eleven months. 

To the basilica itself the same prelate added two small chapels.” 
These also were decorated with new gilt cubes, mixed with others of 
different kinds and fixed in the lime.” In this passage of Agnellus 
we notice the very singular expression “novis tessellis auratis.” 
This would lead us to suppose that gilt cubes which had already been 
used were usually employed, as in the present case he honors with 
special mention the use of new cubes. But this hypothesis, which 
would be comprehensible if it were applied to marble cubes coming 
from antique edifices, becomes improbable as soon as it is applied to 
gold mosaics. It was Christianity, not pagan antiquity, which made 
the greatest use of them; and it is not admissible that at the time of 
Maximianus, when they knew how to execute not only gilt but even 
silvered mosaics (for example at S. Vitale), it should have been found 
necessary to borrow this ornamentation from ante-Constantinian mon- 
uments. At most it might be admitted that use was sometimes made 
of the gilt mosaics of ruined Christian edifices, unless it be thought 
preferable to see in the word “novus” merely one of these redun- 
dancies so frequent in the style of the writers of the ninth century. 


STA. EUPHEMIA.—Maximianus placed mosaics in the church of 
Saint Euphemia, at Classis, a church which was already destroyed at 

4 Pertz, p. 327. 

0 -* (Maximianus) aedificavitque ecclesiam beati Stephani, hic Ravennae, levitae et 
martyris, non longe a Posterula Ovilionis, a fundamentis, mira magnitudine, decoravit 
pulcherrimeque ornavit, et in cameris tribunae sua effigies tessellis variis infixa est 
et per in giro mirifice opere vitreo constructa est.’ (Agnellus, in Vita S. Maximi- 
anus, t. p. 106. Pertz, p. 327). 

5! Agnellus, doe. cit. 

52 Ad latera vero ipsius Basilicae monasteria parva suhjunxit quae omnia novis 
tessellis auratis simulque promiscuis aliis calce infixis mirabiliter apparent.” (Pertz, 
p. 528). Quast, op. laud., p. 38, translates “monasteria” by monasteries, and is sur- 
prised at this addition. We have seen above that, as Ducange had already 


remarked, this word has in Agnellus the meaning of chapels. 
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the time when Agnellus wrote: “S. Petrus senior . . . in area 
magna saxea ibidem positus fuit juxta Eeclesiam B. Euphemiae, 
quae vocatur ad mare, quam Maximianus Pontifex tessellis variis 
mire ornavit, quae nunc demolita est.” * 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE; BATHS.—It is well known that the 
early Christians often established baths near buildings consecrated to 
worship. Rome, Naples, Pavia, and other cities contained several. 
That of which we are to speak seems to have been one of the most 
sumptuous, and to have recalled, if not by its dimensions, at least 
by its ornaments, the magnificence of the ancient thermae. It 
formed a part of the archiepiscopal palace of Ravenna, and 
was ornamented by the Archbishop St. Victor (539-546) with rare 
marbles and gold mosaics. No mention is made in the text of 
Agnellus of the pavement-mosaie spoken of by Furietti™ and Mar- 
tigny.” The use of gold cubes seems rather to exclude the idea of a 
work of this kind. 

A tablet, also incrusted with gilt letters, perpetuated the rtmem- 
brance of these works by verses which Agnellus declares that he 
had some difficulty in deciphering. The following is the passage of 
the chronicler regarding this work, every trace of which has long 
since disappeared: “ Refecitque Balneum juxta domum Ecclesiae 
haerens parictibus muri Episcopii ubi residebat quod usque hodie 
mirifice lavatLur], et pretiosissimis marmoribus paricte junxit, et 
diversas figuras, tessellis aureis, variasque composuit, et tabulam 
descriptam, literis aureis tessellatis in qua laboriose legere curavimus, 
et ita hos exametros catalecticos versus in eadem  conscriptos 
invenimus : 

Victor apostolica tutus virtute sacerdos 

Balnea parva prius prisco vetusta labore 

Deponens miraque tamen novitate refecit 

Pulerior ut cultus majorque resurgat ab imo 

Iloe quoque perpetuo decreyit more tenendum 

Ut biduo gratis clerus lavet ipsius urbis 

Tertia cui cessum est et feria sexta lavandi.” © 
53 Vita S. Petri, ed. Bacchini, t. II., p. 187. Pertz, p. 341. 
+ De Musivis, p. 75. 


8 Dictionnaire, p. 424. 


in vita S. Victoris, c. I., Muratori, Seriptores, t. IL, 1, p. 103. Pertz, p. 328. 
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ECCLESIA PETRIANA, AT CLASSIS; CHAPELS OF ST. MATTHEW 
AND ST. JAMES.—The mosaics of these two chapels were executed 
under St. Agnellus, (556-569), who placed in the tribune of the 
sanctuary consecrated to St. Matthew the following inscription, of a 
very doubtful Latinity: “Salvo Domino Papa Agnello, de donis 
Dei, et servorum ejus, qui obtulerunt ad honorem, et ornatum 
Sanctorum Apostolorum et reliqua pars de summa cervorum qui peri- 
erunt, et Deo auctore inventi sunt, haee absida mosivo exornata 


est.”’* 


S. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE; CHAPEL OF SS. MARK, MARCELLUS 
AND FELICULA.—The archbishop John, the fourth of this name 
and the twenty-ninth in the general series (574-595), built and orna- 
mented with mosaics, in the basilica of 8S. Apollinare in Classe, the 
chapel of SS. Mark, Marcellus and Felicula. This chapel received 
later the monument of this prelate: “(Johannes) sepultus est in 
ecclesia beati Apolenaris civitatis Classis extra muros in monasterio 
SS. Marci, Marcelli et Feliculae, quod ipse a fundamentis aedificavit 
According to 


58 


et tessellis decoravit, et omnia consummavit,” ete.’ 
Muratori the consecration of this chapel took place in 589. 


S. APOLLINARE.—Reparatus (671-677), the 386th archbishop 
according to Muratori, the 39th according to Tarlazzi,” ordered that 
the portraits of his predecessors and of himself should be painted and 
incrusted “in tribunalis cameris” of S. Apollinare, and that below 
them the following verses should be placed : 

“ITs igitur socius meritis Reparatus ut esset 


Aula novos habitus fecit flagrans per aevum,.”” 


BASILICA OF SANTA CROCE.—Quast," supporting himself on 
the description given of this basilica by Agnellus, tells us that not 
only the apse but the fagade of the edifice was adorned with mosaics 
by order of archbishop St. John. It must be remarked, however, 


57 Agnellus, Vita S. Agnelli. Pertz, p. 336. 

§8Tbid, Vita Johannis, p. 126. Pertz, p. 342. 

59 Memorie sacre di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1852, p. 504. 

Ed. Bacchini, t. I1., p. 294: Pertz, p. 354. “ Et jussit ut eorum effigies et suam 
in tribunali cameris (sic) B. Apolenaris depingi et variis tessellis decorari, ac subter 
pedibus eorum binos versus metricos describi, continentes ita: Js igitur .. .” 
6! Die alt-Christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna, p. 10. 


Se 
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that the chronicler of Ravenna is not as explicit as Quast is willing 
to believe. He speaks only of paintings: “In fronte ipsius templi 
introeuntes pili januas desuper depictis (sic) quatuor Paradisi flumina 
versus exametros et pentametros, si legetis invenjetis: Christe Patris 


verbum,” ete.” 


EvuGENE MUNTz. 


Muratori, Seriptores, p. 68, col. a. Ed. Bacchini, t. I., p. 285. Pertz, p. 306. 
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THE ABBEY OF JUMIEGES AND THE LEGEND OF 
THE ENERVES. 


The Benedictine Abbey of Jumiéges, whose imposing ruins crown 
a high bluff overlooking the Seine, about twelve miles from Rouen, 
was founded by St. Philibert, second Abbot of Rebais, in the diocese 
of Meaux, A. Dp. 654, or 655, during the reign of Clovis II.' 
According to the monk, Guillaume de Jumiéges,’ its Latin name, 
Gemmeticus, is derived either from Gemma or Geminites, a precious 
stone, because “ the beauty and fertililty of its site makes it shine as 
shines a precious stone set in a ring,” or from Gemisco, to sigh, 
“because those who fear to groan hereafter in avenging flames, 
lament there over their sins.” Its popular French name, the 
* Abbaye des Enervés,” alludes to the story of the unhappy sons of 
Clovis, who are traditionally said to have found shelter within its 
walls at an early period of its history, and to have joined its 
brotherhood as monks. 

Their father, Clovis LII., king of the Franks, was one of the 
so-called “ Rois fainéants”—the do-nothing kings—who delegated 
their duties and responsibilities to their “ Maires du Palais,” and 
were sovereigns only in name;* their mother, Bathilde, originally 
a Saxon slave, figures in the Roman calendar as a saint.4. When 


1C, A. Deshayes, in his history of the Abbey (Rouen, 1829), says that the 
monks regarded Dagobert, the father of Clovis, as founder of the Abbey in 640, but, 
while he thinks it possible that Dagobert may have left some provision for it in his 
will, both he and Savalle (La Chronique des Enervés, Rouen, 1868,) follow Guil- 
laume de Jumiéges in giving the credit to Clovis. See also Neustria Pia, par 
Arthur de Mouster, Rouen, 1633, 1 vol. in folio. 

2? A monk of the eleventh century, author of a TTistoire des Normang, first published 
in 1603, inserted by Duchesne in his Recueil des Historiens de la Normandie, (1619) 
and by Guizot in the 29th vol. of his Coll. des Mem. relatifs a U Histoire de France. 

3 Henri Martin, de France, vol. 11., p. 150, says that Clovis wasted his life 
in dissipation, and, after committing an act of sacrilege, died a madman at the 
age of 21, A. p. 656. 

“La vie et legende de notre glorieuse mere Saint Boultheur, Royne de France. MS. 
No. 139, Fonds du Cange, Bib. Nat. 4 Paris, 
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raised to the throne, she thought pityingly of those who still lan- 
guished in a bondage whose bitterness she had tasted, and, being of a 


truly noble nature, spent large sums in redeeming thousands, of 


unhappy men and women from slavery. She became the chief bene- 
factress of Jumiéges, for reasons explained in the legend of her sons, 
thus related by an anonymous chronicler, cited by M. Deshayes in 


his history of the Abbey.’ 


“Tt was in this holy place that the two eldest sons of Clovis and St. 
Bathilde were destined by heaven to do penance for their sins. History 
relates that Clovis, who succeeded his father, Dagobert, at a very early 
age, married a foreigner of the Saxon nation, named Baulthour, or 
Bathilde, whom the Church has canonized as a saint, and had by her five 
sons, of whom the eldest two are unrecognized because their crime 
rendered them unfit to be handed down to posterity as the king’s 
children. Some chroniclers relate that Clovis, being moved by pious feel- 
ing to visit the Holy Land, departed from his kingdom, leaving his wife 
to govern it as Regent during his absence. Searcely had he begun his 
journey, with many men of high rank whom he had chosen to be his 
companions, when certain nobles, discontented at being left at home, con- 
spired against the queen, and, under the pretext that it was unlawful for 
a woman and a foreigner to reign in France, persuaded her two eldest 
sons to cast off their allegiance and the people to rise in rebellion. 
When Bathilde heard what had happened, she sent messengers to 
recall her husband, who, on receiving the news, hastened back to encoun- 
ter the army which the conspirators had raised and placed under the 
command of his undutiful sons. In the bloody battle which ensued 
Clovis was completely victorious. Many of the rebels were left dead on 
the field, others fled, and the remainder were taken prisoners and brought 
to Paris, where all were tried by a special council, condemned and put to 
death, save the two princes, upon whom the judges declined to pass sentence, 
on the ground that none but their parents were competent to determine 
their punishment. This was ultimately left to the decision of Bathilde, 
“who,” says the chronicler, “ inspired by the Spirit of God, and preferring 
that they should suffer in this world rather than in the next, with pitiful 
severity pronounced them unfit to succeed to the crown, and, inasmuch as 
the bodily strength which they had turned against their father lay in 


5 Bref recueil des Antiquités et Fondations de Jumiéges. MS. Chronicle, attributed 


to Dom. Adrian Langlois, prior of Jumiéges at the beginning of the seventeenth 


century. 
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their sinews, ordered that they should be hamstrung,’ and then set adrift 
on the Seine in a little boat, without oars or rudder, attended by a single 
servant to minister to their wants. Thus committed to the providence of 
God, they floated down the river until the boat entered the province of 
Neustria,’ and ran aground near the monastery of Jumiéges. When St. 
Philibert was told what had happened he hastened with his monks to 
the shore, and, after hearing the pitiable story of the travellers, brought 
them to the Abbey, where, through the efficacy of his prayers, they were 
restored to health, and instructed in monkish discipline. Their resolution 
to take the vows was approved by the king and queen, who, on being 
informed of their safety, had hastened to Jumiéges, where they assisted at 
the ceremony of their investiture. Regarding it as a second baptism, 
potent to wash away guilt, and convinced that our Lord had destined that 
their penitent children should live and die in this sacred place for which 
their grandfather, Dagobert, had entertained so lively an affection, the 
king and queen revoked the sentence which deprived the princes of their 
birthright and bestowed it upon the Abbey where they had -found a 
resting place.” * 

Many pages have been written to prove that this story of the sons 
of Clovis is a mere fable, and, perhaps, as many to show that it has 


6 The MS. of the National Library, already cited (note 4), says, “leur fist couper 
les jarrets,” that is, caused them to be hamstrung. Ronsard, in the Franciade, says 
“bouillir les jambes.” 

7 Normandy was called Neustria until the beginning of the tenth century, when 
it was overrun by the Norsemen. See Britton’s Arch. Ant. of Normandy, p. iii, 
note. 

8The Legend of the Enervés forms an episode in the [Vth Canto of Ronsard’s 
Franciade. The poet, speaking of Clovis, says: 

“Puis retourné pour quelque trouble en France 
De ces enfants punira l’arrogance, 

Qui par flatteurs, par jeunes gars déceus, 
Vers celle ingrats qui les avait conceus, 
De tout honneur dégraderont leur mére, 
Et donneront la bataille 4 leur pére. 
Leur mére adonc, ah! mére sans mercy ! 
Fera bouillir leurs jambes, et ainsy 

Tous meshaignez les doit jetter en Seine. 
Sans guide iront ou le fleuve les meine, 

A Vabandon des vagues et des vents. 
Grave supplice, afin que les enfants 

Par tel example, apprennent a ne faire 
Choze qui soit 4 leurs parents contraire.”’ 


ri 
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at least a foundation in fact. If, say those who deny it a place in 
history, the King died at the age of twenty-one, his sons were too 
young to lead a revolt against him; to which it has been answered, 
that though mere children they may have been carried off to give a 
color to the insurrection, Again, say the doubters, it is certain that 
Clovis had but three sons, who succeeded him in turn, to which 
objection their opponents answer, that the two elder were dropped 
from the page of history in consequence of their crime. Finally, the 
incredulous urge that it is absurd to suppose that a Merovingian 
King would have undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as 
Clovis is stated to have done. If, however, the words, “ad _loce 
sancta”’ were used in the original chronicle, the writer may have 
intended to indicate some shrine in France, rather than Palestine, as 
the object of the king’s pilgrimage. 

No argument, for or against the authenticity of the legend, can be 
drawn from the mutilated statues of the two princes, now placed near 
the tomb of Agnes Sorel® at Jumiéges, as they are evidently works 
of the thirteenth century. Monumental effigies of an earlier date are 
of exceptionally long proportions, clothed in draperies byoken up 
into many small and angular folds, and not like these broadly draped 
figures of normal stature. The time to which they really belong is, 
moreover, definitely indicated by the arrangement of the hair, and 
the peculiar shape of the diadem, which coincides with that of Philippe 
de France, the brother of St. Louis who reigned from 1226 to 1270 
(Fig. 3.) 

In the thirteenth century, the apse of the great church of our 
Lady, which had long before been rebuilt, was richly decorated, the 
cloisters were adorned with frescos illustrating the legend of the 
Enervés, and statues of Clovis and Bathilde were placed upon 
pedestals enriched with bas-reliefs representing the voyage of the 
princes, their reception, and subsequent investiture by the Abbot. 
What can be more reasonable than to suppose that a monument was 
then erected, of which these effigies of the brothers, united in death 


® When Charles VIT. came, in 1449, to drive the English out of Honfleur, he was 
accompanied by his mistress, Agnes Sorel. The King was lodged in the Abbey, and 
Agnes at a house called Mesmil le Bel, situated at Mesmil, Jouxete Jumiéges. Here 
she died in child-bed, on the 14th of February, 1499. Her body was interred at 
Loches, her heart at Jumiéges within the Abbey walls, and the place is marked by 
a plain black stone. See Letters from Normandy, by Dawson Turner. 
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as in life, are the sole remains. If any such memorial of them was 
set up at Jumiéges within two hundred years of their death, it was 
doubtless destroyed by the Danes when they invaded Neustria in the 
middle of the ninth century. The Abbey had then become one of 
the most important religious houses in France. Its monks were 900 
in number ; its Abbots high dignitaries often charged with important 
missions ; and its other inmates, Bishops, Clerks, and noble laymen 
who sought and found in it such refuge as only monasteries could 
offer at a period of universal violence and disorder. 


(Fig. 3.) 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries, when monastic architecture 
attained its utmost development, these great establishments were so 
strongly fortified that they could hold out against almost any out- 
ward attack, but those of an earlier time were ill-defended, and un- 
able to resist a powerful enemy. For this reason Jumiéges was 
abandoned on the approach of the Danes,'® who, finding none to 
withstand them, set fire to the stately buildings and so devastated 
the neighboring country that “for more than thirty years after,” 
says the monk Guillaume," “it was the haunt of wild beasts and 
birds of prey.” Nothing remained of the Abbey save a few shattered 
walls, saved from total destruction by their exceptional solidity. 
. Other ruined walls of vast extent now stand where they stood nearly 


10 May, A. p. 841. 
" Histoire des Normands, see note 2. 
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a thousand years ago. These are the sole vestiges of the great Nor- 
man church, begun in 1037 under Abbot Rebais, completed in 1066, 
dedicated to the Virgin in 1067, in the presence of William the 
Conqueror, and wantonly destroyed at the close of the last and during 
the first quarter of the present century. 

The annals of the French Revolution, that terrible tempest which 
swept over France with all the fury of a tropical hurricane, record no 
greater acts of barbarism than those which reduced Jumié¢ges to its 
present condition. The work of destruction was accomplished by two 
men, whose names should be held up to obloquy, Pierre Michel Les- 
cuyer, who bought the Abbey in 1795, and after selling what remained 
of the altars, pulpits and pictures, proceeded to destroy the roof for the 
sake of its leaden tiles and oaken beams; and M. Lefort, the next pro- 
prietor, who blew up one of the great belfries, partially destroyed the 
other, tore up the pavements, and shattered the walls. Strangers were 
then allowed to carry away what they could find in the ruins, and 
the cloister, sold to an English nobleman, was taken down and sent 
piecemeal across the channel to be set up ina park.” It was not 
until 1824, when M. Casimir Caumont bought the property, that the 
work of destruction was stayed. This gentleman, who was a person 
of taste and education, not only protected the ruins from further 
devastation, but also caused diligert search to be made throughout 
Normandy for objects connected with the Abbey, and, having bought 
those which their owners were willing to part with, formed in his 
own house a very interesting museum of carved stone and wood work, 
furniture, images, pictures, and other relics. His successor, M. 
Lepel Cointet, continued this good work, and also transformed the 
grounds around the ruins into a very beautiful park, of which they 
are the chief ornament. 

Despite the terrible vicissitudes which they have undergone, their 
majesty is such as to make us feel that of all styles of architecture the 
Norman is that which, so long as one stone remains upon another, 
most persistently asserts its vitality. The Greek Temple, whose 
exquisite lines and subtile curves have been disturbed, or the Gothic 
Cathedral, whose fretted roof stones, canopied niches and flying but- 
tresses have been shattered and defaced, lose far more of their 


'? This is stated by Emile Savalle in his account, Les derniers Moines de Abbaye 
de Jumiéges. Rouen, 1£67. 
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original beauty than the Roman Amphitheatre, or the Norman 
Church, whose effect in ruin still depends upon massive strength— 
that element of grandeur by which, when perfect, they chiefly im- 
pressed the beholder. 

At Jumiéges, where a Norman can be compared with a Gothic ruin, 
this exceptional power of the first to triumph over circumstances is 
strikingly illustrated. A vast choir in the pointed style was added 
to the church in the thirteenth century, and eventually shared its fate, 
so that he who stands within the area of the walls can take in the dis- 
tinctive features of both at a glance, and compare their relative effect. 
In so doing, the clustered shafts and pointed arches of the Gothic 
ruin appear so hopelessly crushed, that delight in their beauty is 
largely tempered by sorrow for their fallen state, while on the con- 
trary the massive pillars and superposed arches of the Norman seem 
still so living, that all sense of regret is lost in admiration for a 
character which, like Prometheus chained to the rock, breathes eternal 
defiance to powers greater than its own. When both buildings were 
perfect, the union of styles so opposite as the Norman and Gothie 
must have shocked the mind, as a coupling of antagonistic units, but, 
now that church and cloister are roofless and shattered, their char- 
acteristic differences are so subdued and toned down that we recognize 
them only as elements of variety in a new and peculiar beauty, to 
which their fallen fortunes have given birth. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
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NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM ASIA MINOR. 


1—Tue Socitery or GANYMEDEITAI AT SMYRNA. 


The following inscription is engraved on one of the lower blocks 
in a finely built Greek wall, made of large well-cut blocks’ fitted 
together without mortar, on the lower slope of Mount Pagus, a little 
way up the street that ascends from the Basmakhaneh Station, and 
close to the line of the Byzantine wall. After I had spent some 
money to induce the Turkish owner of the house, whose courtyard is 
bounded by part of this wall, to dig up an inscribed stone which he 
declared to exist at the bottom of the wall, he disclosed the inscrip- 
tion now published. When I began to clear out the letters with my 
knife, he interfered in dread lest I might injure the treasure con- 
cealed in the stone; and, saying that he had only bargained to show 
me the stone, not to let me handle it, he refused to let me see it 
except from a distance, This was in the winter of 1880-1, when I 
was fresh and inexperienced in the ways of Orientals, and was some- 
what awestruck at having penetrated into the interior of a Turkish 
household. I therefore was foolish enough to comply with the con- 
ditions he imposed, the result of which is that the inscription is of 
doubtful reading on one important point. The block {s in its 
original position in the wall, the inseription is caleulated for it, and 
is almost certainly coéval with the building of the wall. 


MAPKOCCEPTWPIOC 
A/ICTOAYKOCTHNCTI 
ONETITAMIOY 
ATAOY ALANOY 


cre 


* “Marcus Sertorius Aristolykos, under the treasurership of Caius Appius Julianus, 
erected this wall for the association of the Ganymedites at his own expense.”"*—A. E. 
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The symbols w, 0, ¢, and sometimes ¢, are very small. The letters 
are clear, bold, and deeply cut, and are not unlikely to be of a good, 
rather than a late, period. I should not be disinclined to place them 
as early as the first century after Christ, and should feel averse to 
suppose that this wall was built, or the letters engraved, later than 
150 a. p. The character of the names also favors an early date, if 
we could trust the second, Appius Julianus: it is however possible 
that the name of the was [M. 0]5[A]ztov Jovieavod, but as my 
copy has 4 for A, and as there is a wide gap at the beginning of the 
last line, I cannot accept this reading, unless a new copy of the 
inscription should confirm it.'| The reading would fix the date about 
130 to 160 A. D., if it could be accepted. 

fhe’ restoration Ast for arvisiday from seems highly 
probable. The form is known only in C. I. G., 3293, where it is 
differently spelt, Seoyévoug dvéatyasy atudisiday vidv 
(dvotv), xt/., accompanied by a relief given in Caylus, Ree. d’ Antiq. 
Tom. t, P. u., tab. 76. The inscription is conjecturally referred 
to Smyrna, and the earthquake mentioned in it is supposed to 
be the great earthquake of 178 A.D. The word ozedsidav, appar- 
ently a form of the accusative of orvdtc, otvdtda, may, perhaps, 
mean “the upright boundary wall” of the sacred precinct of the 
Ganymedeitai. 

The restoration Ja[wyp]ydsitace appears certain. The Ganyme- 
deitat are one of the religious associations of Asia Minor, described 
by’ Foucart (Des Assoc. Relig. chez les Grees, Paris, 1873). Of none 
of these societies does the name pique our curiosity more than that of 
the Ganymedeitai. We should gladly know whether they practised 
some really ancient rites of the deity Ganymedes, or whether they 
were merely a society of late formation, in which case the evil reputa- 
tion of the name Ganymede in later Greek time suggests no good 
character for the society. It is at least probable that the existence 
of this hieron of the worshippers of Ganymede suggested a detail 
in the topography of Ilion to a native of the valley of Smyrna, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, XIv., 325-6, a passage of which the reading 
is unfortunately disputed, but which shows that the poet con- 
ceived Ganymedes to have a temple in Troy opposite the temple 
of Athena. 


In this and the other inscriptions of this paper, alpha has the form A. 
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S0%0 domoro, zaoat 


. . . . . . 


Owpata, xai vyoto xatavttoy 


The name of Julianus may be added to the list of tamiai of 
Smyrna, given by M. Pappadopoulos Kerameus in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1878, p. 28. 


1.—TuHeE Porters oF SMYRNA. 


The porterage of Smyrna is done by a class of men who come 
down from Konia, the ancient Ikonion, work for a time in Smyrna 
till they have acquired a little money, and then return to live in ease 
at home. Two Greek inscriptions of Smyrna refer to guilds of por- 
ters, and we should have been glad to learn a little more about them 
than the scanty references teach. 

The first of these inscriptions was published by Dr. Hermann 
Roehl in his Schedae Epigraphicae, Berlin, 1876, p. 2, but (what is 
rare indeed in his work) both inaccurately in text and incorrectly in 
explanation. The inscription, which I have read on the original 
marble in Oxford,’ should be as follows : 


lyaty tis Bovdis xat 
tod dapxpotdrov Aoditov’ Aoystzov goptyyors 


evovtos Agpodseaiov. + 


The stone has ¢004% twice and instead of Aoddeavod. M. 
Waddington (Bull. Corresp. Hell., 1882, p. 291) has shown that the 
g »?P 
proconsul is Lollianus Avitus, towards the end of the reign of 
Severus. 
For fd#oa zd the stone has BA@BaTA, which is of a piece with 
‘ I 
the many other faults in the engraving, but this has misled Roehl 


*So Koechly. The common text reads {pa Adéuara, and Hermann proposes ipdv 
Aéua, 7d Kai KrA. 

3 At the Ashmolean Museum. 

* “Near his house, hard by the sanctuary and the hall of Ganymede, and over 
against the temple of Athena Atrytone.”—A. E. 

t“‘ With the grace of Fortune. By vote of the most excellent Council and by 
authorization of the most illustrious Proconsul Lolli(an)us Avitus, the Porter’s Asso- 
ciation of Asklepiasts was presented with these four pedestals from the Session 
Chamber. Done in the treasurership of Aurelius Aphrodeisios.”—A. E. 


| | | 

| 
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into reading 2z tod 2:[zo]otov fara He explains 
goptyyot as “mereatores qui Smyrnae circa templum 
Aesculapii . . . . habitabant,” and understands the whole inserip- 
tion as recording that “quaterna bath olei ex emporio publico sunt 
data” to these merchants. 

Considerable traces of E and J in év[ed]ocov are visible on the 
stone, so that the restoration is absolutely certain. ‘The stone has 
doubtless been brought from the theatre of Smyrna, and records that 
a certain set of places in the theatre were appropriated to the porters 
attached to the Asklepicion. 

The second inscription which mentions the porters of Smyrna has 
also been published already, but only in cursive and with two slight 
faults in the reading. I have read it on the original marble. It is 
engraved in very ornate letters of the second century after Christ, 
and probably dates about 150 to 180, A. p. The text has been 
published in cursive in the Movastoy zai Betheotyxq 


. 


Smyrna, 1875, No. 


Ae deo¢) Necxoatpazol ¢ 
KATECKE YACETOMNH TO 
MEIONAY YNAl pstoy xat Ti yuvae— 
KIKAITOICTEKNOICKAIE xt Tots Téxvors zat 
5. TONOICAY TWNKAIOPEM yovors xai 
ACIKAIMHAENIEZ ONE! aot * xut 
AAAOTPIWCAIEIAETIC * OF 
TIAPATAY TATIOHCEIATIO rapa 
10. TEICEITOICPOPTHLOIC Tease 
TOICTIEPITONBEIKON Tepe TOV Astxoyv 
. ¥CNTOY TOY AETO (dyvdpra) av’ * todtov tO 
ANTITPAPONATIO dyttypacoy 
KEITAIEIC TOENC xertae tO dy 
15. MY PNHAPXEION aeysiov * 


*“ Publius Aelius Nikostratos constructed this monument for himself, his wife, 
children, descendants and familiares. Let no one sell or alienate it. If any one 
disregard this stipulation he shall pay to the guild of street-porters a fine of 250 
denaria. A copy of this is deposited in the Archive of Smyrna.”—A. E. 


i 
| 
| | 
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Lines 4 and 5 are quite complete on the stone, so that the original 
spelling is ¢yovorg and 

These street-porters, of tov fstzov goptyyot, were evidently 
organized in a guild, to which fines are made payable in a legal doe- 
ument. The very small amount of the fine, 250 denarii, shows that 
the tomb was probably a poor one ; fines for violation of a tomb are 
sometimes as large as 10,000 denarii, and 250 is the smallest fine that 
I have observed. The“ hamal”* to whom this tomb belongs, P. 
Aelius Nikostratos, was probably born under Hadrian and named 
after the emperor. 


PHryGIaAn Epicram. 


The following inscription was copied by me at Dokimion (Istcha 
Kara Hissar) in May, 1881: it was on a piece of marble in the wall 
of a house. I did not see it at my second visit to Dokimion in 1883. 

Dokimion was occupied by a colony of Macedonians, and the 
legend 

AOKIMEWNMAKEAONWN 
is frequent on its coins. The personal name Mazsdwy is therefore 


common in its inscriptions. 


€N AN 
THAE MATHPMAKEAWN ONETEYZEN 


TAPOENONAIAOIHNTIAIA ///POIPAMENOC 
5. 
[Nw INTEQVOPONWNHNTINATY NBOCE XE! 
TICEICTHAHNHTYNBONTHNAEAAITHTAI 
XOITO 
PAMENW 
Ev av 
Mo: a 
Hap0évov aidomy xaid 


* Hamal is the Turkish name, used also in Greek, for a porter. 


| 
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Kati tomov ary reyy ayakpa, 


, ~% 
16. Ildyvrore * 
4 > ‘ ‘ 


V.—THE Goop FortTuNE oF ANTIOCH. 


Ofie of the most interesting of the inscriptions that have been found 
of recent years in the interior of Asia Minor, has lately been published 
by Mr. J. R. S. Sterrett, in his Preliminary omg of an Archwo- 
logical Journey ar in 2 Asia Minor in 1884, p. 13, but I should differ 
from him in the interpretation of it. 


TY XHNEY 
MENHTH 
KOAWNEI 
aTIBEPio 
“HNWNOPONAE 
wNBOy AHAHMOC 
Tiyyy Esmsvi, ci, 
Opovdéwv 
Mr. Sterrett, who gives the inscription only in uncials, under- 
stands it to be engraved by the three cities, Colonia Tiberiopolis° 


(=Antiocheia), Oroanda, and Pappa, though it is hard to see 


how the sentence is to be construed in order to get this interpretation. 
The inscription has evidently been placed on the basis of a statue of 
*There is not the slightest foundation for Mr. Sterrett’s statement that Colonia 
Tiberiopolit6n means Colonia Antiocheia. 
* “ Makedon, this one’s father, erected her beautiful tomb here, 
Mourning the loss of his child dead in her virginal prime; 
And in relief on the column he carved of his daughter this image, 
To the departed an honor, a record to those who are living; 
So may posterity know who in the sepulchre lies. 
Should a defiler presume-to despoil the tomb or the column, 
Woe let his race and his house unto all eternity suffer ; 
And may he ever bewail children in infancy dead.”—A, E. 


r 

| 

| 
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the “Good Fortune of Antiocheia” by the Senate and People of 
Tiberiopolis Pappa. Mr. Sterrett gives no information as to the 
form of the stone, on which this most interesting text is engraved. 
We may conjecture that it was a (large?) pedestal, with marks on 
the top showing where a statue of the Tyche of the Colonia, 7. e., 
Antioch of Pisidia, was placed. It would have been interesting to 
know what was the form of the statue, whether an imitation of the 
well-known statue of Antiocheia on the Orontes by Eutychides, or a 
reproduction of the Roman type of Fortune, so common on coins of 
Asia Minor. 

M. Waddington first discovered a coin of Pappa in the cabinets of 
the British Museum, where it had been misread and assigned to 
Tiberiopolis in Phrygia. It is thus described by him in the Jtévrue 
Numismatique, 1853, p. 43. 

“Obv. AY-KAl-AXP-ANTWNEINOC. laurée d’Antonin- 
le-Pieux. 

Rey. TIBEPIE@N-TATITTHNWN.* Le dieu Men debout, un 
croissant sur les épaules, la main droite appuyée sur une haste, et 
tenant de la gauche la pomme de pin; son pied droit est posé sur 
une téte de boeuf ou de bélier, A®. 44.” 

Two similar coins, size 6, are in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

It is satisfactory to have, at last, the correct name of the Pisidian 
people Orondeis, who are called Orondikoi by Ptolemy and Oroandeis 
in the received text of Polybius. Their territory contained two 
cities, Misthia and Pappa, but an error of Livy and Pliny has been 
perpetuated among all modern writers, that there was a city Oroanda. 
There is no good authority for the existence of such a city, and the 
evidence of all well-informed writers and of the Byzantine lists is 
quite conclusive. The origin of the error is easily seen. Polybios, 
xxir. 25 and 26, uses the expressions tobs 
(“sent him off to the Oroandians”), and ta 
mapa Oovavdéwy (“the money from the Oroandians”). Livy, in 
relating the same circumstances, mistranslates his authority L. Man- 
lio. ... Oroanda .... misso (“having sent Lucius Manlius to 
Oroanda”’), and ab Oroandis rediit (“returned from Oroanda”), 
(xxxviu. 37 and 39). Pliny, v. 24, speaks of oppida Oronda,® 


*Sillig’s text has Oroanda, but one MS. reads Oronda, another Aronda. 
*“Aurelius Caesar Adrianus Antoninus. (Coinage of) Tiberiopolis Pappa.” 


| 
| 
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Sagalessos, (“the towns of Oronda, Sagalessos”) which also is 
doubtless due to a misunderstanding of some Greek writer. 

Mr. Sterrett rightly regards this inscription as a proof that Pappa 
is to be looked for south-east of Antioch on the west side of the 
Sultan Dagh, but I cannot agree with any other of his remarks on 
the topography of the district (except, perhaps, that on the site of 
Anabura). He publishes, on p. 13 of his report, an interesting 
inscription of Anabura, in apparent ignorance that this inscription had 
been published in the Mittheilungen des D, A. Institutes in Athen, 1885, 
p. 71. <A study of the remarks there appended would have relieved 
him of some difficulties about Anabura and Neapolis. Anabura is 
mentioned by Strabo as a town of Pisidia, and I have there shown 
that it disappears from history about the middle of the first century, 
while Neapolis rises at the same time, and have drawn the obvious 
inference that Neapolis is a foundation of one of the early emperors 
on or not far away from the site of Anabura. The preservation of 
the name Anabura to the present time, which Mr. Sterrett acutely 
notes in the village Enevre, decides in favor of the second alternative. 
Neapolis then was near enough Anabura to throw it entirely into 
the shade, but probably not exactly on the site of the older town. 
Mr. Sterrett has doubtless discovered the exact site at Tcharyk Serai. 

The name Tiberiopolis, on which the Pappeni prided themselves, 
makes it probable that a re-organization of the district took place in 
the reign of Tiberius, and that the foundation of Neapolis belongs to 
the same period. 

The Orondeis with their two towns, Misthia and Pappa, are paral- 
leled by a Phrygian people, the Mozeani, whose territory contained 
two towns, Dioklea and Hierocharax ; both these towns coin money 
with the legends 

AIOKAEANWNMOTEANWN * 
and 
F 


There remain to be placed on their precise sites in this district the 
two towns of the Orondeis, Pappa and Misthia. The former was in 
Byzantine Pisidia, the latter in Byzantine Lykaonia. It is pretty 
clear that the Orondeis inhabited the western slopes of the Sultan 


* (Coinage of ) “ Dioklea of the Mozeani.” 
t ( Coinage of ) “ Hierocharax of the Mozeani.” 
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Dagh, south-east of Antioch, and we must hope that Mr. Sterrett’s 
journey of 1885 will show what is the exact site of Pappa, whether 
Kara Kuyu or Bachtiar ; it is certainly in that neighborhood.’ As 
to Misthia, the site is easier to determine. Mr. Sterrett is, like 
myself in the paper just quoted, under the mistaken impression that 
Kereli retains the name of the ancient Carallia. The resemblance is 
however purely accidental, and M. Waddington, in his papers on the 
coins of Isauria and Lykaonia, in the Rerue Numismatique, 1883, p. 
36, ff., has shown that Carallia must lie very much further to the 
south. With this correction a great simplification is introduced into 
the topography of the district, and Misthia may be placed with con- 
fidence at Kereli, or rather at the ancient site in the neighborhood 
of the modern town (Mr. Sterrett says at one hour’s distance, i. e. 
three miles). 

Vasada, which was a bishopric contiguous* with Misthia, is per- 
haps to be placed at Yunaslar, a village on the road to Konia, about 
four or five hours east of Kereli, and not far west of Kizil Euren. 
Sir Charles Wilson and I observed there in 1883 the ruins of a very 


large and fine Byzantine church. 


v.—M. Aponius Saturninvs, Proconstt or ASIA. 


In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 416, I published an 
inscription of which my restoration was neither complete nor correct. 
Partly through a correction of M. Waddington, partly through my 
observing that certain fragments published long ago by M. Wad- 
dington (Lebas, No. 750, 751) relate to the same person who is hon- 
ored in my inscription, I can now give the entire text, even the 
name of the Roman tribe being certain, 

(1) In a fountain on the road between Tslam Keui and Ahat 
Keui; on a fragment of entablature: published in Lebas, No. 751, 
correctly in epigraphic text, but with incorrect restoration in the 
cursive text: recopied by me in November, 1881. The fragment 
contains two lines: the first is 

‘Popaiwy ixapysiag 

7Then Pappa must probably be placed at Bachtiar. 

Ssee Wesseling’s note to Hierocles, ad loce., and the passage which he quotes from 


S. Basil. 


XUM 


| 
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the second is 
[of yov]st¢ adt0d 
‘ ‘ 


My restoration of both lines differs from that adopted by M. 
Waddington. That of the first line is of course now certain: in the 
second M, Waddington reads [of The order 
of the words az0% tO jowmov seems to me to be discordant with the 
analogy of Phrygian inscriptions, and I look for a restoration which 
will give @709 a backward connection. 

(2) The following fragments probably belong to the same inserip- 
tion, or refer to the same person. One has been published, Lebas, 
No. 750, 

ANTA-— 


(3) The other was copied by Mr. Sterrett,? when travelling along 
with me on the expedition connected with the English Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund in 1883. It is, like the last two, on a fragment of 
entablature, but there is no note of the size of the letters. It was 
found in the cemetery at Susuz Keui. 


PATHTOCTIPECBE 


In Lebas’ fragment, No. 750, both lines are said by M. Wad- 
dington to be 0.05m. high, whereas in No. 751 the upper line is 
0.07m. high and the lower 0.05. It is hard to see what is the rela- 
tion between these fragments. There is, however, great probability 
that they at least relate to the same person, and that several inscrip- 
tions in his honor were engraved on the magnificent tomb erected to 
him by his [parents]. Lebas’ fragment probably ran in this fashion : 


In Mr. Sterrett’s fragment at least one correction is necessary : 


On this expedition Mr. Sterrett was serving his apprenticeship to exploring 
work. His expedition of 1884, in which he has done very important work, was of 
course on a quite different footing, entirely unconnected with the English Fund and 
with me. 


*“Aemilius Cornutus . . . . whose life was of good repute and... .” 


| 
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On the analogy of the other inscriptions, I feel inclined to read 
here atpatzyov, but, as this involves a more violent correction than 
that of /*for T (which I consider certain and have put in the text), 
I dare not adopt it. 

From these fragments the text of the inscription is thus restored : 


Lepoujveov Aol[vxtov viov 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

4i ‘ 

Pwpatwy ixalpysias 
hozpov, dyopavopov, 


‘ ‘ 
TOV 


M. Aponius Saturninus was a prominent partisan of Vespasian in 
the war against Vitellius. Tacitus calls him consularis, but the date 
of his consulship is unknown. He probably was proconsul of Asia 
under Vespasian, and is perhaps to be placed as 96th or 97th in M,. 
Waddington’s list (Jastes des Provinces d’ Asie). 

The family name Servenius Cornutus is known both at Akmonia 
(see Franz, Fiinf Inschriften und fiinf Stddte) and at Ankyra of Galatia 
(see Mordtmann, Marmora Aneyrana). Now there is an inscription 
at Akmonia, on a fragment of entablature, copied by Hamilton (C, I. 
G., 3858, add.), and recopied by me in November, 1881, 


to 


It is difficult to see what the zoewov Madazay (“the Galatian nation”) 
had to do at Akmonia, but the connection of a distinguished person 
like L. Servenius Cornutus with both cities may have induced the 
xorvoy to put an inscription on a monument in his honor at 
Akmonia. 

One more fragment may perhaps relate to the same person : Lebas, 
No. 765, 


*“The city decreed this honor to Lucius Servenius Aemilius Cornutus, son of 
Lucius, Decemvir of the Probate Courts, Quaestor of the Roman People in the pro- 
vince of Cyprus, Aedile, Consul, Legate and Proconsul to Marcus Aponius Satur- 
ninus, Proconsul of the province of Asia, in recognition of his benefits,”’—A. E. 


| 
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NETTA 
ATOIPNOY 
oreizH 


The first line might be dy pou Pwpacw éxaLoysias Kozpov] 
(“quaestor of the Roman People in the province of Cyprus”); 
but I do not see any explanation of the other two lines. It is possible 
that the second line is badly copied, and should be S[aro[v Joxr[er Jov. 


vi.—Tue INscriptions oF Assos. 


In reading over the Inscriptions from Assos,’ IT have made a note 
of some necessary additions and corrections. In view of a possible 
republication of these Inscriptions in the hoped for account of the 
excavations, it may be useful to print the following remarks, omit- 
ting the discussion of several points which I have noted as requiring 
too much time. 

1. The reading seems to be “Apeatdvdpy x[. . 

Iv. Line 17, et¢ tay dy[opdy]. 

v. In 7, for Zyovar, the aeolic is demanded by the uncial 
text. 

xt. In 1. 10 [y]o@vra is clearly wrong ; read [w dv 
In 1. 6 the restoration [” doa] cannot be accepted without a proof 
that the Assians deposited public documents in the temple of Zeus. 
We should expect that the temple of Athena would be used for this 
purpose, or, as in No. Iv., the Agora. 

x11. The statement in the last line of the remarks should be 
erased. Some place in the territory of Assos, called Rhodi[on] or 
Rhodi{kon], is doubtless referred to. 

xi. t7¢ ’Aataz] is an absolutely inadmissible restoration, 
and, if the expression were allowable, it certainly could not be, 
as in the appended translation, taken as equivalent to Proconsul of 
Asia. Caius Caesar was never Proconsul of Asia, nor had he any- 
thing to do with the province of Asia, except in so far as he had 
power over all the provinces of the east. He was sent to the east to 
direct the war against the Parthians, and there is not the slightest 
evidence that he ever touched at any point on the mainland of Asia 
Minor till he was returning from Syria in A.D. 4. Mr. Sterrett 


10 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. 1., p. 1, ff. 
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seems to have been misled by some odd remarks in Dr. Schliemann’s 
Tlios, p. 633, a passage to which he refers, and has thus been led into 
some quite incorrect statements. Merivale, in his History, says that 
Caius went to the east in B. Cc. 1, and entered on his consulship A. D. 
1, while actually in Syria. As Caius was consul in A. D. 1, and is 
styled consul in this inscription, the natural inference is that the 
inscription belongs to that year. 

xiv. The parts ©. and u., with their numerous misspellings 
( Popatoe, zodeeteav), and with their numerous liga- 
tures and other signs of lateness in the lettering, cannot possibly be 
assigned, as Mr, Sterrett wishes, to the pre-Augustan period. They 
belong rather to the end of the second century after Christ, or even 
to the third. The argument by which Mr, Sterrett supports his early 
date seems to me to be invalid. The restoration ['£4]4@[ =<] is 
inconsistent with the space as shown in the drawing: there is only 
room for one letter in place of ze. 

xvu. Mr. Sterrett says that Antiochis is a Roman surname. 
This cannot be accepted without proof, and the Latin inscription 
which he quotes in a note certainly refers to Greeks, Julia Euhemeris 
and Julia Antiochis, 

x1x. The person honored is obviously Livia Augusta. The 


second line is 
Osav “Hoay v[éav, * 


In the last line instead of read [jvvatza dvébyzav]. 

xxiv. Mr. Sterrett repeats M. Waddington’s antiquated explana- 
tion of viog zodews. He will find a later treatment of the subject in 
Perrot, Mém. @ Archéol., p. 175, and in a paper of Hirschfeld in a 
recent volume of the Zeitschr. f. die oesterreich. Gymnasien. 

xxv. This inscription may be restored in the following terms. 
The canon of Godfrey Hermann in such inscriptions is to suppose the 
smallest possible lacuna, and this principle is accepted by the best 
epigraphists (v. Dittenberger in the Aufsdtze Ernst Curtius gewidmet, 
Berlin, 1884, p. 293, and Kohler in Mittheilungen des D, A, Institutes 
in Athen, 1884, p. 118). I will therefore suppose a lacuna of 4 or 5 
letters only. The first line I find hopeless, and suspect the reading ; 
I have tried in vain to make a part of éozedw come in at the end of 


*“The divine Livia Augusta, the new Juno.” 
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the line, d¢ tov (“ feasted them for the whole 
” 
year”), The rest is easy : 


or te Owpsdy dravetpavea 
lov movov, xat TOY 
» ‘ 
tOtwy eles dyrvdora * 


wy xat * 


The price per med. in |. 8 is filled up exempli gratia. 

Xxx. Ad finem read “ad solacium la(b)oris [et] festinationis 
[causa]. ae in 1. 9 is probably incorrectly copied. 

XXXxu. It is quite an inadmissible supposition that a person of 
the exceedingly common name Satopyiies [so accented in C. I. G. 
passim] or Satopvivos, who made a vow in Assos, is to be identified 
with a person of the same name who was Comes domesticorum in the 
reign of Theodosius II. It is still more inadmissible to conjecture 
that this Satornilos may have been Proconsul of Asia (p. 90). 

XXXv. For 62(¢) read I see no reason for attributing 
even to an Assian of the Byzantine time such a vocative as @eé. 
Moreover the contraction 6C, i. ¢., O(0)s, is quite as common as 

LXxt. In 1 should read yuvacxos, and 
A joey, (“. . except my wife, . . 
I place this sepulchre under the care of Demeter, Kore, and Pluton ”’). 

Lxxiu. This should certainly be xae 
vied avz09, It is not a sepulchral inscription, but records that some 
ornamentation or repair of the church was done “by the care of 
Helladius and his son Lucian.” A proper name, Epiménias, is in 
the last degree improbable. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


* “who first and alone distributed (corn or) oil gratuitously, and paid the cost of 
supplying the people with corn out of his own means to the amount of 10,000 
denaria, (31,500.00), and often had charge of the corn importation and procured 
wheat at the rate of a denarius ($0.15) a bushel, and made... . ”—A. E. 

N. B.—Prof. Ramsay not having furnished translations of the inscriptions cited, 
and it being impossible to receive any from him in time, Dr. Emerson has kindly 
supplied them.—Eb. 
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TWO MODERN ANTIQUES. 
[ Plate V.] 


— - 


The ever-increasing multiplication in handbooks of illustrations 
of works of ancient art, and the confidence placed in them by the 
general public, make it necessary that there should be perfect cer- 
tainty as to the authenticity of the originals and the trustworthiness 
of : archetype illustrations. More than one intrusion has been 
prevented by subjecting a questionable specimen to an archeological 
analysis in the columns of a periodical. Thus the remarkable framed 
reliefs in Patrai, in which Duhn would have recognized copies from 
the original models for the Amazon frieze of Phigaleia, were shown 
by Treu to have been designed, with sundry evidences of misunder- 
standing, after the recovered slabs, and directly from Henning’s 
reproductions, as Klette soon afterward demonstrated (Archwologische 
Zeitung, 1882, Nos. 1 and 2, or Vol. xt. p. 59, sqq., and p. 165, 
sqq.). Critical testing of his materials is indeed scarcely to be 
expected of a scholar »bliged to make use of the greatest varicty of 
heterogeneous specimens. But so much the more must this be 
exacted from writers of monographs. To illustrate our meaning 
two examples, will be brought forward in this article: the first a 
low-relief of the murder of Priam by Neoptolemos, and the second 
a relief representing Herakles Toxotes. 

Plate v (No. 3) reproduces from Heydemann, IVinpersis auf einer 
Trinkschale des Brygos (Berlin, 1866), a drawing which he took from 
an illustrated description of a Veronese collection, Giovanni Orti di 
Manara, Gli antichi monumenti greci e romani che si conservano nel 
giardino de’ Conti Giusti in Verona, Orti di Manara classes as an- 
tique a bas-relief on which is figured a very sinewy and fiercely- 
frowning warrior, whose long hair escapes beneath a highly 
ornamented helmet with a curious crest, on the point of stabbing a 
Lear-like old man, who raises a pair of veiny hands to heaven with 
a tragie gesture, while his eyes roll and his facial muscles are drawn 
in a frenzy of fear. An ancient temple in the background, charac- 
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terized as such by a Greek fret, and a long-haired boy, indicate that 
the sculptor meant to represent the murder of Priam at the hands of 
Neoptolemos. The lower part of the marble (about three-fifths) is 
broken away. The hero, to be sure, grasps the hilt of his sword 
with the little finger nearest the blade, as the dagger is convention- 
ally held by the stage or canvas murderer since the practical use of 
the weapon has become unfamiliar. The lively gpest-dragon with? 
the scaly body, bat’s wings, and barbed tongue and tail, has, indeed, 
a very medizeval aspect. The emotional treatment.of the faces, and 
especially the part plaved by the eyes, is altogether unantique. 
But we can readily excuse the false classification of a really fine 
piece, said to have been much admired by Canova, by its first pub- 
lisher in 1835. Indulgence gives way to impatience, however, when 
we find that its spuriousness as an antique suggested itself neither to 
Otfried Miiller and Emil Braun at the time, nor to Heydemann, 
whose republication is accompanied by a careless’ misstatement of its 
size (“die hdhe dieses aus der sammlung Molin in Venedig nach 
Verona gelangten reliefs betriigt 27 meter, die linge 49 meter,” 
obviously for centimeter) and by absurd remarks on its date and 
probable Grecian finding-place. Overbeck ( Bildwerke zum Thebischen 
und Troischen Sagenkreis, Stuttgart, 1857, p. 626) was unable to 
tell from Miiller’s reference (Ancient Art and its Remains, sec. 415, 
n. 1) whether it was a marble, a vase-painting, or other work. As 
soon as its unwitting pretence to a classie origin is forgotten, it 
becomes to the eye, what an enquiry into its history may yet prove it 
to be beyond a doubt, an admirable relic of the Italia sculpture of 
the Renaissance. 

In contrast to the feeble and often faulty reproductions so common 
in handbooks, is a work that deserves the highest praise, as supplying 
a noble series of almost perfect reproductions of choice antiques, the 
sumptuous Monuments de Part antique, issued by A. Quantin, under 
the editorship of M. Oliver Rayet. Nothing could be further from 
my purpose than to detract from the merit of this excellent collection 
or its able editor, when I question the authenticity of a monument 
that has found a place in it. It is reproduced in a héliogravure 
Dujardin of a brownish tint (Livraison 1, Planche U1, now indexed 
as Plate 23 of Vol. 1), from which my drawing (No. 2, Plate v) 
was made. The marble measures 0.35 m. in height, by a width, at 
the top, of 0.26 m., and belongs to the collection of M. Carapanos, 
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the excavator of Dodona. Nothing can be added, by way of defining 
the subject, to the title Hérakles tirant de Pare printed beneath. The 
sculpture is already finding its way into the compendia as an example 
of the state of Corinthian art on the verge of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B. ¢., the date assigned, in the text of the J/onuments, by 
the editor, although the assumption of Corinth, as the place of its 
manufacture, is admitted to rest on insufficient grounds (See Collig- 
non’s Archéologie Greeque, p. 122, and Fig. 36). 

Many peculiar features observed in the proportions of the figure 
are common to various productions of the earliest Greek sculpture. 
The large shoulder, the deep chest, the slim waist, the extraordinary 
development of the buttock and thighs, have their counterpart in 
many archaic statues, particularly in the long-haired athletes 
generally supposed to represent Apollon ; indeed, literary testimony 
(Aristophanes, Clouds, vy. 955, sqq.) satisfies us that what seems 
peculiar in these statues was but the emphasizing idealization of the 
athletic male form as it appeared in reality. But these features, and 
others that go with them, are unduly marked: none of the early 
statues has so deep a chest, or thighs so abnormally muscular, or 
knees placed quite so high, or toes so pointed. It is true that in 
early vase-painting still greater abnormities, in this direction, are of 
common occurrence; but such a comparison proves nothing where 
the question is, whether a sculptor, capable of such correctness as is 
seen, for example, in the modelling of the shoulder, or of the calf of 
the leg, could have been unconscious of these misproportions. It 
will also, I think, be conceded by any one who recollects how clumsy 
is the foreshortening of the right foot on the stele by Alxenor of 
Naxos, found at Orchomenos, that so delicate an aberration from full 
profile as that of the breast and right foot of our hero, scarcely agrees 
with the limitations of archaic Greek sculpture, any more than the 
neglect of the carver to keep within two definite planes, in accordance 
with the necessary conventions of true relief-modelling, conforms 
with a sculptural law consciously or instinctively accepted by 
Hellenic sculptors of all ages. The modern sculptor, indeed, is only 
too prone to strain after illusions of linear and acrial perspective, and 
the attainment of stereoscopic effects by strong variations in the depth 
of his relief. Here, an arm and shoulder are in high relief, and 
another arm and a leg are almost in stiacciato, the whole purporting 


to be a bas-relief. The outline is everywhere sharply defined ; one is 
reminded of Pliny’s little story of how the Corinthian potter Butades 
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modelled a clay profile in the outline of her lover’s face, which his 
daughter had ‘traced on the wall, thus becoming the inventor of 
mooscvza or bas-reliefs. But it is equally allowable to think of the 
slate slab on which the modern sculptor shapes his raised figures. 
The head is that of an unintellectual athlete, excellently characterized, 
much too excellently, I fear. There is not a vestige of archaism in 
this Lysippian forehead and straight nose, any more than in the full 
lips and the round chin, although the eye appears to be drawn de face. 
M. Rayet compares this head to that of Harmodios, in the group of 
the tyrannicides at Naples, and there is an indubitable resemblance, 
not confined to the shortness of the hair on both heads, for which 
another parallel, in frankly archaic art, is not easily found. Harmo- 
dios has his hair arranged in small curls; that of Herakles seems 
rather suggested than rendered, and that in a manner more germane 
to the modelling tool than to the chisel or drill. The head 
and face, from which the stiff smile seen on figures of much less 
pronounced archaism has vanished, in fact resemble closely those 
of a bronze figure by Barye in a group (“ Peace”) familiar 
to dwellers in Baltimore. But what shall be said of the atti- 
tude of our archer? Comparison with any archer figure in 
the round, the Herakles of the Aiginetan pediment group, for 
instance, or an experiment with a bow, will suffice to show of 
what license of foreshortening the prominent right arm is an exam- 
ple. The elbow might easily have been lowered. This may pass. 
It is a little curious that the hero should stand thus on tip-toe, but 
not all archaic sculptors made the stand of their personages planti- 
grade. Apollon and Herakles, in the “ Rape of the Tripod” at 
Dresden, stand similarly raised on their toes. But this extreme 
forward inclination of the whole figure is simply preposterous, 
without the accompanying movement of advancing one leg to the 
attitude, so well described by Tyrtaios,' and repeated, with endless 
variation in the motif only, in unnumbered figures designed by 
ancient statuaries, painters, and die-cutters. It is not the size 
of the slab that has restricted the play of the limbs, but the 
awkward insertion, in the fore-ground, of a pile of attributes 
by which the hero can be identified, quiver, club and lion’s 

tic eb pevétwo rociv ixi Bergk, Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci, 7, v.21. “ Let each man plant both feet upon the earth, and striding 
stand his ground.” 
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skin. This happens, indeed, to be very necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the desired object, for the slanting sides and smooth 
surfaces of the slab prove, as M. Rayet observes, that the relief was 
neither a part of a larger composition nor a member in any scheme 
of decoration. Shall we suppose a case of art for art’s sake and be 
satisfied, or consider such unobjective exercise of the ancient sculp- 
tor’s skill a suspicious circumstance? I do not wish to lay stress on 
the notorious untrustworthiness of the dealer from whom the slab 
was purchased in Constantinople by Mustapha Fazy] Pasha, an un- 
trustworthiness much deplored by M. Rayet because it makes the 
alleged Corinthian origin of M. Carapanos’ bas-relief a subject of 
doubt. Nor would I build any definite conclusion on the phenomenal 
employment of blue-veined Pentelic marble at so early a date as this 
sculpture would seem to represent : for the eminent French arche- 
ologist justly observes that marble of very similar texture is by no 
means rare in Greece, and may have been obtained from quarries at 
present unknown. 

One word only to suggest a possibility of a modern forger having 
drawn upon an original antique for a suggestion of his subject. The 
Pursuit of the Centaurs by Herakles was a favorite subject of 
ancient art. It was represented on the famous ark of Kypselos at 
Olympia (Pausanias, Descriptio Gracciaec, vy. 19, 9), and figures with 
another subject from the same piece of furniture on an ancient 
bronze repouss¢ found in the lowest strata of the Altis (Ausgrabun- 
gen von Olympia, T. ut, Pl. 23; Funde von Olympia, Pl. xxvi; 
Boetticher, Olympia, Fig. 34). The scene is often pictured on vases. 
The attitude of the hero, as he advances cautiously on the slippery 
ground that gave his four-footed adversaries the advantage, was por- 
trayed with some skill on the frieze of the temple of Assos. Figure 1 
of our plate gives the irregularly broken andesite slab now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, from Mr. Bacon’s drawing (Clarke, 
Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881, Pl. 15). The juxtaposi- 
tion of this composition with the isolated archer on the piece from 
Mr. Carapanos’ collection would almost indicate the retention, on 
the part of an imitator, of many features of an original very similar 
to the Assian figure, features such as the unnecessarily small bow, 
where a larger one would serve to fill a void, or the forward inclina- 
tion that, with a forward stride, rendered a rapid advance upon a 
fleeing enemy. 


ALFRED EMERSON. 
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Mr. DoEerPFELD’s RESTORATION OF THE PROPYLATA. 


Through the kindness of Herr Doerpfeld, the architect of the Ger- 
man school at Athens, we are able to give from his own drawings 
his restoration of the south wing of the Propylaia at Athens. 


= 
= 


North Front. 


Among the stones that came to light, by tearing down the old tower 
over the south wing, were several pieces of Doric cornice, one of 
which had the shape of a broken line, looking like the piece at the 
point of a gable. Bohn, who made a complete study of the 
Propylaia, about five years ago, concluded, from these pieces, that 
the south wing had a gable on one front at least, and that this was 
most likely to be the north front. From this reconstruction of the 
south wing with a gable, he argued the existence of a gable on the 
south front of the north wing: three gabled fronts thus being visible 
157 
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to the person about to enter 
the Propylaia; one on the 
main building immediately in 
front of him, and one on each 
wing. 

But a complete purification 
of the Propylaia from the ex- 
crescences of later times had 
not been reached at the time 
of Mr. Bohn’s investigations. 
Only last autumn was this 
consummated, and among the 
results is this new restoration 
of the south wing by Mr. 
Doerpfeld. According to the 
latter, the south wall of this 
wing was not all of the same 
height, but sloped downward 
toward the west, and was 
finished above by a cornice, 
parts of which were the pieces 
Mr. Bohn thought belonged 
to a gable. So, there was no 
gable, but the cernice above 
the triglyphs was the topmost 
member of the north front. 
As to the roof, a ridge ran 
from the south wall, at the 
point where it began to slope 
downward, to the westernmost 
point of the top of the north 
front, and divided the roof into 
two parts sloping downward, 
one to the north, the other to 
the west. The north slope 
thus began at the highest part 
of the south wall, and ran 
down, its western edge follow- 
ing the ridge, to the cornice 
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at the top of the north front. The west slope began at the point 
where the south wall began to slope downward, and followed the 
inclination of that wall (its northern limit always being the ridge) 
down to the top of the west front. 

The irregularity of the ground plan of this wing, with its north 
front projecting beyond its west, was what led Mr. Bohn to put his 
gable on the north rather than the west. This irregularity also 
introduced complications into the roofing, which Bohn did not 
entirely resolye. There are the same difficulties about Doerpfeld’s 
roof, which he may clear up in his papers to appear in the Mitthei- 
lungen of the German school. 


A. M. Witcox. 


1—THE ARRANGEMENT OF HAIR ON THE SPHINXES OF EvJuK. 


In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 11. p. 304, Prof. Ramsay 
published the representation of a human head, depicted on a vase 
said to have come from Phocaea, and added the following remark : 
“The head occurred to my mind when I saw the two sphinxes at 
Eujuk, and quite independently Dr. Furtwiingler remarked that the 
arrangement of the hair was paralleled only by these sphinxes.” It 
is to be presumed that this parallel has influenced O. Rayet, in his 
article on a vase of Myrina, Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1884, p. 512, to 
speak of this head as that of a sphinx. As Dr. Furtwiingler says, 
the main peculiarity is in the arrangement of the hair, which resem- 
bles an ordinary Egyptian wig, except that instead of falling per- 
pendicularly to the breast, on each side of the face, and there ending 
in a square cut, it is curled up at each end, with an outward bend. 
Above the centre of the forehead it is tied with three bands, and 
likewise at each side near the ears. Now this style of arranging the 
hair is especially characteristic of the great goddess of the Syrians, 
and appears in Egypt as early as the x1xth Dynasty, as the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Athor heads in the temple at Abu Simbel, con- 
structed by Ramses II. It may be a question whether it was intro- 
duced from Asia about that time, when so many deities and types were 
admitted, or is indigenous to Egypt; but it certainly belongs to 
Qadesh, the Syrian goddess associated with Khem, and the Phe- 
nician Reseph, as may be seen in Pierret’s “Le Panthéon Egyptien,” 
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and elsewhere. Its occurrence in Egyptian Athor heads with cow-ears 

is not uncommon, and the same may be seen with these and with human 

ears, on three sepulchral stelae in the Cesnola Collection, and on a kilt 

of one of the Egyptianized statues ( Atlas, Ces. Col., I. Pl. xxu. Nos. 50, 

51; Pl. xvi. Nos, 26,27; Perrot, Histoire de ? Art dans 0 Antiquité, 

1. pp. 534, 535), among which may be seen the three bands tying 

the lock near the curve of the curl. A similar type recurs on the 

stela of Hadrumetum (Perrot, ibid. p. 461), where the goddess bears 

upon her head the horns and disk, and holds on her breast the disk 

and crescent. Above are the usual winged globe and asps. Perrot 

(ibid. p. 54) represents another from a votive stela of Carthage, and 

Ramsay found the same type at Pishmish Kalessi, in Asia Minor. 

Hence the Phocaean vase bears the head of this goddess rather than 

that of a sphinx, and it is not difficult to see from what the sphinx 

sd type of Eujuk was borrowed. It may not be amiss also to compare 

the so-called “ horseshoe” emblem, standing on an altar figured on the 

“Caillou Michaux,” Perrot, Hist. de Art, Vol. u. p. 610. With 

the exception of the bands for tying, it looks as if it might be the 

same thing without the face,—a mere symbol like the horned caps on 

the adjacent altars. Among the representations from seals and cyl- 

inders in Lajard’s “Culte de Mithra,” the same figure may be seen in 

the field on Pl. 27, No. 5, and hanging from the wrist of a priest 
before an altar, Pl. 54, No. 9. 


1.—ANCIENT Terra-Cotrra 


M. Reinach, in the Revue Archéologique for Jan.-Feb. last, pub- 
lishes the Maeonian plaque referred to by Prof. Sayce in Schliemann’s 
“Troja,” pp. xviii, xxii, which must have served as a goldsmith’s 
mould. The central figures of the god and goddess are surrounded 
by various emblems, a lion, an altar, a symbol of the sun, and a 
This whorl is regarded by Sayce as identical with those , 


“ whorl,” 
in terra-cotta, occurring so numerously at Hissarlik, and he adds 
that one was procured by Mr. Ramsay at “ Kaisarieh in Kappadokia 
along with clay tablets inscribed in the undeciphered Kappadokian 
cuneiform.” Sayce, like Schliemann, sees in them votive offerings 


to the supreme goddess of Ilion. In this connection it is worthy of 
remark that the Cesnola Collection cont:zins a number of these terra- 
cotta whorls, precisely similar in make and ornamentation to the 
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types from Hissarlik, and that they are all from the ancient graves of 
Alambra in Cyprus, from which incised pottery was taken, also 
resembling that of Hissarlik. In the graves containing the whorls 
were found various toilet articles of women, mirrors, long hair-pins 
and needles, and invariably a small statuette of the goddess, who is 
represented on the Maeonian plaque, and turns up everywhere from 
Babylonia to Greece and the West. She is as polyonymos among 
archeologists at the present hour, as she was in the days of the 
Prometheus, and it may be doubted if Aischylos even knew of her 
wide prevalence. Whatever may have been the use of the whorls, 
this evidence of the Alambra graves should not be left out of the 
problem. 


Under the word jvzdé3az, Liddell and Scott, in their lexicon, 
write as follows: “On later Greek and Roman coins A was prefixed 
to the number of the year, meaning Avzd,3a¢, as is proved by a coin 
of Vespasian, where it is written at full length; v. Eckhel 1. 
Doetr, 4, p. 394.” Eckhel is authority for the coin of Vespasian, 
but not for the character A, which should be read L. <As a similar 
statement appears in Reinach’s “Manuel de Philologie Classique,” 1. 
p- 160, it seems worth while to draw attention to it. As to the prob- 
ability that the character L had anything to do with jvzdéfac, I 
have spoken at length in the “Obelisk Crab Inscriptions,” pp. 9-12, 
where the investigation seems to show a totally different connection. 
In regard to this I may be permitted to quote a passage from a letter 
received from Dr. Isaac Taylor, some time since. “ Before becom- 
ing acquainted with my friend Dr. Poole’s conjegture as to the source 
of the sign L, I had independently arrived at ms conclusion that it 
must be a loan-symbol from the Demotic. The free introduction of 
Demotic symbols among the uncial Greek characters of the Coptic 
alphabet, of Greek numerals into the Ethiopic script, of Semitic 
logograms into the Sassanian Pehlevi, and the use of Latin logo- 
grams, such as £. s. d., among ourselves, suggest and confirm this 
solution.” 

A. C. MERRIAM. 
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Srris BRoNZEs. 
[ Plate VI.J 


The bronze, (height 7 in.) illustrated on Plate v1. from my draw- 
ing, and its companion, known as the Siris bronzes, are considered to 
be the finest examples known of the toreutie art, xat 
agupi aca, “works beaten down and hammered up from the inner 
side.” ‘They were found in 1820, in Magna Graecia, in the ruins of 
Grumentum (now Saponara) not far from the river Siris; near this 
place Pyrrhos fought his first battle, and they may have formed part 
of the spoils of that engagement. Such shoulder pieces of a Greek 
suit of armor covered the leather straps by which the back and breast 
pieces of the cuirass were held together, and hung down upon the 
breast. These admirable works were acquired at Naples by P. O. 
Bronsted, and sold by him to the British Museum in 1833 for £1,000, 
raised by a subscription towards which the trustees gave £200. Both 
are engraved in Brénsted’s Bronzes of Siris, published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society in 1836. Brédnsted’s theory was, that they belonged to 
the school of Lysippos, and this accorded with his suggestion that 
they were connected with Pyrrhos. But all recent writers agree in 
assigning these works to the school of Scopas, and in this connection 
Lenormant suggests that they may have belonged to Alexander 
Molossos, king of Epeiros, or to one of his generals. The subject of 
the relief is variously called Achilles slaying Penthesileia, or Ajax 
Oileus slaying the Amazon Derione ; but it is more probably a con- 
ventional group of a Greek warrior and an Amazon, such as numer- 
ous sculptural compositions, like the marbles of Phigaleia and Hali- 
karnassos, repeated in endless variation without attempt at individu- 
alization. In the parts of the relief that stand out most boldly, the 
thickness of the beaten bronze does not exceed that of heavy writing 
paper. See Guide to the Bronze Room, Brit. Mus., 1871; Waagen, 
Art Treasures, 1. 93; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 1. 334-5; 
Miiller, Ancient Art, p. 271; Lenormant, La Grande Grece, 1. 
447-49, 

CHARLES PERKINS. 
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ART COLLECTIONS. 
THE CHARVET COLLECTION OF ANCIENT GLASS 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 


[ Plates VIL. and VIII.) 


“ Honor to whom honor is due.” For the results of this. paper the 
writer is indebted to the work of W. Fréhner, entitled La Verrerie An- 
tique. Description de la Collection Charvet.’ For this dependence there 
is indeed an illustrious authority in the Rimische Alterthiimer of Theodor 
Mommsen and Joachim Marquardt. In Vol. vit. p. 723, Privatleben 
der Rimer by Marquardt, the passage here translated introduces the 


section relating to glass: ‘The merit of having solved the problem [of 


treating the subject of ancient glass] as far as possible at present, belongs 
however to W. Fréhner, from whose learned and critical history of the 
art I draw the leading conclusions.” If additional apology be needed for 
gleaning from the work of another, with due acknowledgement, the 
material offered, let it be noted that the folio volume, of one hundred and 
thirty-nine pages of text, used as an authority, is accessible to few readers 
in this country. The luxury of color illustration in one hundred and 
twenty-seven examples of the size of the originals, in addition to forty 
vignettes in the text, is of the highest quality of French perfection. 
Only a small edition was printed, and the copies, now rarely offered for 
sale, can scarcely be had at less than the cost of production (about $60). 
Happily the Charvet Collection itself is in New York City, and for 
illustration of this article the originals are at the service of the public. 
The Charvet collection, containing four hundred pieces of ancient glass, 
was purchased in 1881 by a trustee for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
through the intervention of its Director, at that time in Paris. Although 
made by a private collector, it was the finest in France, and will bear 
comparison with the collections in the great museums.? M. Charvet had 


'Le Pecq. J.Charvet, Chateau du Donjon, 1879. M. Fréhner has been Conserva- 
teur Adjoint in the Department of Ancient and Modern Sculpture of the Louvre, 
and is distinguished for his catalogues of the Ancient Sculpture and Ancient 
Inscriptions of this Museum, for his monograph on the Column of Trajan, and for 
other important contributions to archeology. 

?In Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de [ Art dans l Antiquité, 111., Phénecie, p. 734, we 
find the remark concerning the collection of M. Gredu: “ La collection de verres 
antiques qu’il posstde est certainement la plus riche qu’il y ait en Europe depuis 
que la collection Charvet est partie pour |’ Amérique.” 
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a passion for undamaged pieces, and had selectcd these examples among 
thousands which had passed through his hands. This collection is a valu- 
able possession for two especial reasons: in comprehensiveness and in 
quality it stands among the first ; and it has served as the text for an arche- 
ological treatise which has become the only adequate compendium of the 
subject. We may add a third reason: the illustrious discoverer of the 
Cypriote antiquities in New York had preserved his other collections in- 
tact at the expense of his glass and his coins. To defray the expenses of 
his excavations many of his finest specimens of glass were sacrificed, and 
among these M. Charvet found a portion of his harvest ;* thus the magnifi- 
cent collection of Cypriote glass in New York has its appropriate supple- 
ment and extension in the Charvet collection. 

We have said that the work of M. Fréhner on the Charvet Col- 
lection has become the only adequate compendium of the subject of 
ancient glass; but the most interesting feature of his work is the con- 
fession of his ignorance, and the statement of the unsolved problems 
which the subject of the history of ancient glass offers. In fact his work, 
although the best, is really that of a pioneer, for the subject had never been 
attacked by antiquarians in earnest until Fréhner penned his catalogue. 

It is a happy coincidence, when nature adds its charm to that of art, 
when popular attractiveness and historic interest are combined in the 
same study. This coincidence is an aspect of our subject. Although highly 
appreciated by amateurs for its iridescence and artistic qualities, on the 
other hand, glass has never attracted the class of archzeologists devoted to 
inscriptions, for, aside from a few makers’ names, it generally has none to 
offer. It does not present, like the Greek vases, the Etruscan mirrors, or 
the ancient gems, a field for the student of mythology. It does not convey, 
like the ancient sculpture, an all-embracing view of Greek civilization and 
religion. It does not shed such light on ancient history as may be found 
in numismatics. And the difficulties of the subject are connected with 
these same causes of neglect by archieologists. Glass rarely having 
inscriptions, the history of the subject evades one by the absence of dates. 
Glass rarely having pictorial designs, the subject cannot be built up by 
such relation with other arts as is often offered by coins, by the pictures 
of vases, or the general interlacing of forms and subjects in all other 
branches of the ancient arts. Finally, the immense variety of forms and 
of colors at the disposition of glass-blower and moulder has resulted in 
such a versatility of aspect and of type as to have left the subject in a 


state of chaos. 


3 About three hundred fine pieces ‘in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, as 
well as some of the finest antique pieces of the Slade collection in the British 


Museum, are from the Cesnola excavations. 
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And yet, once more, these difficulties of the subject arise from the 
aspects which give it the greatest importance. Of what other branch of 
ancient art, for instance, can it be asserted that it had no decadence; and 
yet it is this fact which causes the supreme difficulty in the matter of 
classification. Among the plate illustrations which have been chosen for 
typical purposes, as far as the limited number would allow, the latest piece 
(No. 6, Pl. vir.) belongs to the early Middle Ages. It is the only medi- 
wval piece in the Charvet collection. Found in a Frankish tomb at 
Bellenberg-Voehringen, it probably dates from the sixth century.* As 
the custom of placing objects of art and of use in tombs generally disap- 
peared among the German tribes with the triumph of Christianity, a 
moment's reflection will show that the sixth and seventh centurics must 
be very nearly the limit of our knowledge of early mediseval glass. And 
yet of the very date when the religious revolution deprives us of the 
objects on which estimates may be based, we find a piece which will 
compare favorably with any of antiquity. Or, noting the adjacent No. 5 
of the same plate, which is from the tomb of a young girl at Beauvais, ° 
and is dated by a Roman coin of the third century, what more beautiful 
work in glass could be found in any period? Certainly no statue, coin 
or design of the third century a. p. could lay claims in its own depart- 
ment to a parallel standing, as compared with earlier works. 

This continuance of the glass art at a high pitch of excellence in the 
latest period of antiquity, also attested by the wonderful development of 
the Byzantine mosaics, reminds us that the Venetian glass is rather a 
survival than a revival of the greatness of antiquity. Whether we 
attach more or less importance to the actual local continuance of an 
ancient art from the fifth century, when Venice was founded, until the 
time of the eleventh century, when records on this subject begin in 
Venice; or whether we attach by contrast more importance to the 
influence of Byzantine art on Venice; the link with antiquity is equally 
unbroken. The latest known vessels of antiquity and the earliest known 
of Venetian manufacture exhibit the same artistic qualities, and were 
therefore connected by those which have disappeared. In early antiquity 
the Syrian manufactures were renowned, and they were still in operation 
in the twelfth century A. D., and the Jews of Constantinople were famous 
in this branch of manufacture in the sixth century A. D., as well as 
throughout Europe in the Middle Ages. In the earliest antiquity the 


‘ Beaker of transparent glass with light amber-colored relief lines in spiral. Leaf- 
shaped attachments in dark amber color. Height 7} inches. No. 198, Mus. classif. 

> Transparent glass with spiral ribbing. Opalescent effect from irisation. Height 
8} inches. No. 154, Museum classification. 
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Egyptian manufactures had reached the highest pitch of art, and those 
of Alexandria were still famous in the late Roman period: the sand and 
alkalis of Alexandrine import were used in Venice throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

This absence of a decadence in ancient glass deprives the antiquarian 
of that standard of style by which at once, in the Roman, Greek, and 
Eastern arts, centuries are distinguished; nor are even these national 
distinctions clearly determined. In architecture, sculpture, and painting 
we learn to distinguish the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman. By 
the glass art we learn to unite them. In no other art can antiquity, 
from first to last, be so recognized as an essential whole. And the reason 
is apparent. In glass the art and the matter are, so to speak, one. In 
architecture, sculpture, and painting there was always the same original 
dependence on the great mechanic art of the East—the same continu- 
ance of them. But elsewhere the form conquered the matter; and who 
stops to think that the masonry of the Parthenon is fitted like the Phee- 
nician, that it was quarried by a use of metals drawn from Egypt, 
measured by standards of Assyrian or Chaldzan origin, and raised into 
position by an Eastern mechanic science. In the glass art the genius of 
the individual artist and artisan combined was above the limitations of 
race and of epoch ; and, whereas the transformations of history are else- 
where revealed, here lies the study of its continuity. How was this 
continuity established and preserved? was it not by commerce? Take 
for instance another gem of the Charvet collection, the first piece of Plate 
vu. (No. 4).° By the aid of an inscription giving the maker’s name, 
ENNI2N we know that this piece of Greek glass from Cyprus (Cesnola, 
excavations) belonged to a factory which had commercial relations with 
the Crimea (an amphora by the same maker is in the museum of St. 
Petersburg), with North Italy (two drinking-glasses in the Museum of 
Turin, one found with a coin of Claudius; another glass in the Museum 
of Parma), and with Sicily (drinking glass in the Museum Catajo). 
Ennion’s factory is believed by Fréhner to have been in Sidon. This 
one object, then, gives a striking instance of the far-reaching character of 
ancient Mediterranean commerce. 

Once more the difficulties of the subject and the peculiar lessons it 
teaches are inseparable. In the general absence of inscriptions how 
difficult to say, in view of this wide diffusion of a single maker's work, 


® Color, deep mazarine blue with moulded reliefs of good Greek style. Height 4} 
inches. Assigned by Fréhner to the early Ptolemaic period—in spite of the coin 
of Claudius found with one of the Italian pieces. M. Charvet paid 4,000 fr. for it. 


No. 322, Mus. classif. 
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that a piece of glass belongs to the country in which it was found. As 
an example of the pieces which it is so difficult to elucidate, I give the 
centre piece (No. 2) of Plate vin. The type here represented is defined 
by Fréhner as that imitating the appearance of precious stones—in this 
instance, of agate or of onyx. After a description of the type which 
this vase represents, of the localities in which it is found, of the specimens 
which are known, Fréhner concludes with the remark that only dis- 
coveries still to be made can determine the locality of the manufacture or 
the date.’ 

Notwithstanding these uncertainties the subject is not lacking in cer- 
tain broad aspects of special historical value. Glass was, in the later 
days of antiquity, in more general use, for a greater variety of purposes, 
and of a higher average of artistic quality in color and in form, than in 
our own times. In early antiquity, at least out of Egypt, it was valued 
as a gem, and objects made of it were associated with vessels of 
silver and gold. The small vessels of opaque colored glass, Nos. 1 
and 3 of Plate vim., the earliest known to Mediterranean commerce, 
show, by their diminutive size and the fact that they are frequently 
found in stands of beaten gold, the rarity and value of glass in its earlier 
days. To find the use of glass for domestic purposes general and com- 
mon it is necessary to reach the first century B. c., if we take into account 
the countries of the western and eastern Mediterranean. Then began 
the period which covered even exterior walls with colored mosaics, and 
floors with tiles of this material; which so multiplied its use for domestic 
purposes that hucksters made their living in Rome by exchanging lucifer 
matches for bits of glass to be remelted in the furnaces. In the museum 
of Naples there are 3,000 pieces: in the Cesnola Cyprus collection 
there are now exhibited about 2,900 pieces. It is computed that in a 
single year at Rome, 1858-59, 1,200 vessels or fragments of value were 
found. Even in Winckelmann’s time, the 18th century, cart loads of 
fragments were being used for the Italian furnaces, and as far back as the 
12th century, the monk Theophilus shows us the Franks melting frag- 
ments of vases and mosaics for the manufacture of their own-stained 


7 Bottle vase with ground of so deep a blue as to appear black. Agate-like strip- 
ings of white with a little amber and light blue. Height 4} inches. From Cyprus, 
Cesnola excavations. No, 247, Mus. classif. 

®1. Alabastron of opaque white glass, with thick walls, ornamented with claret: 
colored stripes and zigzags. Height 5} inches. It was found in Attica, and is 
marked with the No. 307 of the Museum arrangement. 3. In shape of an Amphora, 
of opaque, deep sky-blue color, with irregular horizontal stripes of yellow, zigzag 
bands of yellow and turquoise. Height 3,'; inches. From Corinth. No. 390 of 
the Mus. classif. 
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glass. For this period of endless number and countless variety no illus- 
tration short of a hundred specimens would be at all adequate, and it 
has been thought best not to attempt to illustrate it at all in the present 
article. 

For this period, which has left such multitudes of specimens, our uncer- 
tainties are mainly of detail. It is in the centuries back of the Christian 
era that the study becomes difficult. That glass was a comparative 
rarity in Greece proper, in the fourth and fifth centuries B. C., appears 
sufficiently certain. 

Fréhner asserts that not a single type can at present be definitely 
assigned to a Greek origin of the distinctively Greek time. That the art 
is originally Oriental, at first Egyptian, and then Syro-Pheenician, is 
positive ; equally positive, that a general use of glass in the eastern 
Mediterranean countries must have preceded and prepared its extensive 
use in the West. Still the process of the extension of the foreign com- 
merce of the older factories and the establishment of new centres of manu- 
facture toward the West is very obscure. The unity of the art of glass 
is more significant and more apparent than the sequence of steps in its 
diffusion or development. 

One feature of the Cypriote glass-finds as connected with the history of 
Greek pottery has not, as far as known to me, been hitherto made promi- 
nent. Although Cyprus has been a mine of wealth for the study of Greek 
pottery, Greek vases of the good period are almost absolutely wanting. 
Some explanation might be found in the decadence of the Greek power 
in Cyprus in the fifth and fourth centuries B. c., under Persian ascend- 
ency (until its overthrow by Alexander), or in the provincial perpetuation 
of the earlier Pheenician types. But may not this early disappearance 
of Greek vases in Cyprus be related to the gradual diffusion of the glass 
art toward the West? Certain it is that the disappearance, throughout 
the Greek world, of the Greek (so-called Etruscan) vases, in the Ist 
century B. ¢., is coincident with the extension of the use of glass in the 
West. The custom of regarding the “Samian” Roman ware as the 
successor to the art of the Greek vases is manifestly in disregard of 
the fact that glass in the Roman period largely took the place of pot- 
tery in the Greek. Undeniable as is the decadence of Greek art in the 
Roman time, such a case of extinction as is exemplified in the art of the 
Greek vases is otherwise absolutely unknown. Undoubtedly the Sicilian 
and Greco-Italian vases of the late period exhibit a marked decadence, 


but not such as to explain an absolute disappearance of figured designs 
had not the potter’s art given way in bulk to that of the glass-blower and 
glass-moulder. Is it a daring hypothesis, which would explain the absence 
in Cyprus of Greek vases in the styles of the fourth and fifth centuries 
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B. C. by the diffusion, from Egyptian, Syrian, and local factories, of the 
use of glass, which, at a later date, also supplanted them in the mother 
country and in the western colonies? This much, at least, is certain, that 
many of the forms and types common to the Roman Imperial time must 
be considered, like the art as a whole, to be an oriental inheritance, per- 
petuated in the East and extended to the West. 

In a general way, the ability to date a piece as actually of the Roman Im- 
perial period, or to fix it as a type known to that period, is easily acquired. 
This ability is based on a comparative study of the glass found in Gaul 
and Roman Germany with that of the countries of the east shores of the 
Mediterranean. Aside from the Greek colonies headed by Marseilles and 
from Southern Narbonese-France, these countries did not come definitely 
within the field of Mediterranean civilization till after the Roman con- 
quest and the close of the first century B. c. If, then, we find, in Syria, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, or Italy, a specimen analogous to those found in 
Roman Gaul or Germany, such a specimen is actually or potentially of the 
Roman Imperial time, because a piece found in Roman Gaul or Ger- 
many is dated as Roman by its locality (Britain is to be classed with 
them in this connection). On the same principle, a type confined to the 
Etruscan or Greek portions of Italy in common with Greece, Cyprus, 
Syria and Egypt would be, almost certainly, earlier than the second cen- 
tury B. 

Under this head falls the very important class of pieces exemplified 
by Nos. 1 and 3 of Plate vir. Of all types this is the most interesting 
from its very uncertainties, and the fact, made patent by Fréhner’s 
exposition, that its history must be re-written subject to his conclusions, 
According to Fréhner, an entire class of glass vases has been assigned 
by archeologists to a Greek or Pheenician art, when in reality it belongs 
to neither. The vases in question are of small dimensions and rarely 
more than double the size of those illustrated. They are in form gener- 
ally confined to the alabastron (No. 1), or imitation of the same form 
common in the ancient Egyptian alabaster vases; to the amphora (No. 
3), a vase with small handles, pointed lower end and small mouth; 
to the @nochoe or pitcher-shaped, and the frater or wide-mouthed 
vase. Round bottomed vases, in other respects like the amphora, are 
also common. Of these the commonest forms are the alabastron and the 
amphora. The limitation as to shapes is in striking contrast to the end- 
less variety of forms common in other ancient glass, and this limitation 
is connected with the opaque character of the vitreous material, which 
so closely resembles a porcelain as to have been classified by one writer*® 


® Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol. 11. pp. 12 and 150. 
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under this head." The decoration is most frequently in irregular hori- 
zontal bands of wave lines and zigzags, and the most frequent colors are 
yellow and turquoise, on a dark-blue ground, or turquoise ground with 
yellow and dark-blue wave lines and zigzags. Claret-colored lines on a 
white ground form a well-defined but less numerous variety. These 
small vases are supposed to have been toilet pieces used for perfumes and 
cosmetics, and were highly prized, since they have been found in the 
tombs on stands of beaten gold, as already remarked. Their value is 
also shown by the fact that, in the class of Cypriote tombs where they 
occur, not more than one tomb in fifty yields a piece (examples in case 
22, Cesnola Glass), They are not known to the Roman Imperial time 
and the centuries after the Christian era. The earliest dated glass vessel 
in the world belongs to this class ; the little jug of the British Museum, in 
opaque turquoise-blue glass with branches and bands in yellow." The 
hieroglyphs engraved around the neck give the name of Thothmes IIT. 
and consequent date of about 1600 8B. c. The form, approximating that 
of a shortened German seltzer bottle tapered toward the base, is a varia- 
tion from those specified, but the character of the glass and its colors 
are the same. Other specimens of this opaque colored glass, in all the 
forms mentioned, in the British Museum, are from Egyptian remains in 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, and are ascribed, on the authority of Dr. Birch, 
to the xrxth dynasty, ¢. 1500-1400 B. ¢., on account of the character 
and inscriptions of the associated remains; others in the British Museum 
are from tombs of the xvimth dynasty.” 

Other specimens of this glass are frequently found in Egypt, but with- 
out equally definite or accessible means of fixing a date (in the Abbott 
Collection of the New York Historical Society there are two fine speci- 
mens of the “ Krater” form). Large humbers of this class are from 
tombs in Greece, the Greek colonies, and Etruria. All the pieces of this 
class in the Charvet collection (42 examples) which have specified locali- 
ties are from Greek tombs. From such finds arose the presumption that 
these small vases were of Greek origin, a presumption not opposed by 
the Etruscan finds, since the so-called Etruscan pottery, with rare excep- 
tions, is certainly Greek and imported. 

This presumption is, however, only a counterpart of that earlier mis- 
take, already detected by Winckelmann and long since exploded, but 


1 The Chinese manufacture a glass equally resembling, and equally distinct from, 


porcelain. 

1! No, 283 of Harrison’s photographs, and in Wilkinson’s Anc. Eqyp. (ed. Birch) 
Vol. p. 142. 

# Harrison’s Photographs, No. 283. 
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still perpetuated in the popular term “ Etruscan vases.” But while the 
“ Etruscan” vases of pottery are Greek, the “Greek” vases of glass are 
Egyptian. Caere, the locality of Etruria which has most abundantly sup- 
plied these vases, was the most important entrepét of Egyptian commerce 
(by Pheenician or Greek mediation), and the cbjects found with them are of 
Egyptian character. In Greek localities, those in most intimate com- 
mercial relations with the East, like Athens, Corinth, Camirus in Rhodes, 
and the Greek colonies of Cyprus, have furnished the greatest number. 

This brings us to the suggestion of a Pheenician origin. In the 
eatalogue, made by Mr. Nesbitt, of the glass in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the opaque polychromatic glass vases in discussion are 
uniformly without specified localities and uniformly designated (with 
one exception) “ Egyptian or Pheenician.” In the Egyptian Guide of 
the British Museum, Dr. Birch suggests the Phoenician Sidon as a pos- 
sible source for the specimens from the Sinaitic Peninsula and for those 
from the tombs of the xvuith dynasty. 

To the hypothesis of Pheenician derivation Fréhner offers the general 
rejoinder of “no evidence” and the remarkable fact, that there is not a 
single glass vessel in existence earlier than Greek or Roman time which 
can be positively ascribed to a Pheenician manufacture. It need hardly 
be remarked, after what has been said, that discovery in a Pheenician 
tomb is not positive evidence of Phcenician manufacture. Notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted importance at an early date of Pheenician glass fae- 
tories, the precedence of Egypt and the dependence of Pheenicia on 
Egypt cannot be denied. But that this particular type was ever bor- 
rowed or imitated cannot be at present argued from specimens or from 
ancient authorities.” 

To sum up the demonstration of the Egyptian origin of these vases, 
there is to be noted ; first, the palpable correspondence of colors and of 
paste with the Egyptian enamels—especially the cachet of the Egyptian 
turquoise and other blue-greens ; the positive evidence of the presence of 
many specimens in Egypt, and the negative evidence of their rare occur- 


13“ A part quelques fragments de l’époque gréco-romaine, il n’existe pas dans 
nos musées un seul verre que l’on puisse attribuer 4 la Phénicie avec une en- 
tiére certitude” (Fréhner, p. 19). 

“Depuis quelques années on donne A l’industrie phénicienne les flacons en verre 
opaque multicolore. Il peut y en avoir dans le nombre qui viennent de Sidon; 
mais en thése general rien n’est plus erroné que cette classification ” (ibid. p. 21). 

“On les appelle verres grecs parcequ’il n’existe pas de verre grec de l’ancien 
style, tant6t verres phéniciens, parcequ’on ne connait pas de verre phénicien digne 
de ce nom, et qu’il fallait bien combler des lacunes aussi regrettables. Mais ces 


attributions ne reposent sur aucune base sérieuse” (ibid. p. 41). 
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rence in Pheenicia, as far as finds have been made or reported ; the fact 
that the earliest existing dated glass vessel is an Egyptian piece of this 
type; and the corroborative evidence furnished by a passage of Strabo. 
This author, as quoted by Fréhner, was informed in Alexandria that 
only there could be obtained the sand proper for the making of “the 
beautiful polychromatic glass.” Fréhner adds that the term 77, by 
which the “ Alabastron ” 
unknown to the other Greek dialects. 


was distinguished in Alexandrine Greek, is 


Wn. H. GoopyeEar. 
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CARTHAGE ET L’ARCHEOLOGIE PUNIQUE EN TUNISIE. 


Depuis que la France a étendu son protectorat sur la Régence de Tunis, 
les études d’archéologie africaine ont regu une nouvelle impulsion, et de 
nombreuses découvertes se sont produites, coup sur coup, dans le domaine 
des antiquités puniques, berbéres et gréco-romaines de |’ Afrique septentrio- 
nale. Le gouvernement francais a envoyé dans des régions jusqu’ici A peu 
prés vierges et inexplorées, des missionaires archéologues qui, secondés avee 
un dévouement absolu par les officiers du corps d’occupation, ont signalé 
de nombreux monuments de |’époque carthaginoise et romaine, identifié 
des ruines de villes, reconstitué le réseau des anciennes routes, en un mot, 
ont complétement renouvelé l’histoire de cette intéressante portion du 
monde ancien. De ces recherches actives et persévérantes, il est résulté 
des publications importantes, et mon but serait, ici, d’en faire connaitre 
quelques-unes, celles qui touchent de plus prés 4 l’ancienne Carthage et 
aux établissements des Carthaginois sur la céte est et nord de la Tunisie. 

Les remarquables études que M. Philippe Berger a consacrées, dans la 
Gazette archéologique de 1880, & la Trinité Carthaginoise, viennent d’étre 
complétées par deux supplénients importants. Dans le premier, intitulé 
Steles trouvées & Hadrumite, M. Berger décrit et commente des stéles a 
symboles puniques que lui a fait connaitre M. l’abbé Trihidez, aumdnier 
du corps expéditionnaire francais. Tous ceux qu’intéressent les études 
d’archéologie orientale connaissent, maintenant, ces petits monuments a 
fronton triangulaire, sur la face antérieure desquels se trouvent gravés au 
trait des symboles qui se rattachent a la religion carthaginoise et sont le 
plus ordinairement accompagnés d’une inscription votive en lhonneur des 
grands dieux du panthéon punique. On ena trouvé en Sicile, 4 Carthage, 
& Utique, et sur un grand nombre d'autres points de la c6te méditerranéenne 
occupés par les Carthaginois. Celles qu’étudie particuliérement M. Berger 
dans le travail que nous signalons proviennent de fouilles faites dés 1867, 
lors de Ja construction de la nouvelle église de Souse, ville batie, comme 
on sait, sur les ruines de l’ancienne Hadruméte. Particularité bien curi- 
euse et encore inexpliquée, ces stéles, découvertes 4 une profondeur de 

1 Gazette archéologique, 1884, p. 51. 
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cing ou six métres au-dessous du sol actuel, recouvraient de petites urnes 
en terre rougeatre fort grossiére, renfermant des ossements calcinés. Quel- 
ques esprits ingénieux ont émis l’hypothése que ces os calcinés par le feu 
étaient des débris humains, éloquents vestiges des sacrifices humains en 
usage chez les Carthaginois. J’ai pu moi-méme étudier sur les lieux la 
question, et j'ai fait examiner les ossements par des médecins militaires 
frangais qui ont tous été d’avis que ces débris n’ont pu appartenir 4 un 
corps humain, mais au contraire a des animaux, probablement a des 
moutons. I] faut done remplacer la légende des sacrifices humains par 
des immolations de moutons. Mais une autre question se présente tout 
de suite 4 l’esprit: quel rapport ces urnes 4 ossements ont-elles avee les 
stéles qu’on a trouvées au-dessus? Est-ce le hasard qui a rapproché les 
unes des autres, ou bien a-t-on immolé des moutons en l’honneur des divini- 
tés mentionnées sur la stéle? La premiére hypothése me parait la plus 
vraisemblable, car dans les inscriptions des stéles puniques on ne fait pas 
la moindre mention d’un sacrifice queleonque ; puis, nulle part ailleurs on 
n’a rencontré de pareilles urnes cinéraires au-dessous des stéles que nous 
possédons aujourd’hui par milliers. Il est done bien superflu, suivant 
moi, de chercher une raison scientifique 4 cette association toute fortuite 
des urnes et des stéles d’Hadruméte. 

Quatre des stéles d’Hadrumete ont paru plus particuli¢rement intéres- 
santes 4 M. Berger. La premiére représente un portique formé de deux 
cariatides qui supportent une large frise: c’est un des rares monuments 
qui nous permettent de nous faire quelque idée de l’architecture cartha- 
ginoise. Les colonnes, trés élancées, sont supportées par une base qui 
affecte la forme d’un bouquet de feuilles d’acanthe, d’od semble jaillir le 
fiit qui monte en se rétrécissant trés sensiblement et se termine a la place 
d’un chapiteau, par un buste de femme. Cette femme, vue de face, a les 
traits d'une déesse. Ses cheveux retombent en larges boucles sur ses 
épaules, et elle porte dans ses mains ramenées sur sa poitrine, un grand 
croissant surmonté du globe solaire. Sur sa téte elle porte un autre globe 
qui supporte la frise, et son vétement est simulé par le fat de la colonne, 
dont les cannelures paralléles forment les plis. La frise se compose d’un 
bandeau de fleurs de lotus renversées, au-dessus desquelles s’étalent les ailes 
éployées du globe solaire entouré de serpents; plus haut, en guise d’en- 
tablement, une rangée d’uraeus vus de face; et enfin, sous le fronton tri- 
angulaire, une rangée de rosaces. 

Ce qui ajoute encore a l’intérét de cette représentation, c’est que les 
bustes des cariatides ne sont pas, comme on pourrait le croire tout d’abord, 
de simples motifs d’ornement ; il faut leur reconnaitre une signification 
religieuse et y voir l'image d’une déesse: c’est la premiére fois qu’une 
divinité purement punique parait avec des traits aussi précis. Pourtant, 
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la méme divinité est reproduite sur deux des stéles trouvées par M. de 
Sainte-Marie 4 Carthage ; mais le sujet est traité un peu difi~remment et 
nous est parvenu en moins bon état de conservation. 

Quelle est cette déesse phénicienne dont les attributs rappellent ceux de 
la déesse égyptienne Hathor? Ce ne saurait ¢tre, conclut M. Berger, que 
Tanit qui était, comme Hathor, une déesse lunaire: nous avons done 
maintenant, une représentation matérielle de la Virgo coelestis si fréquem- 
ment invoquée sur les monuments carthaginois, et nous saisissons un des 
points de contact de la mythologie phénicienne avec la mythologie égypti- 
enne. D’autres stéles étudiées par M. Berger portent sur leur face antérieure 
l'image en relief de trois petits cippes de forme carrée, rangés sur une seule 
ligne, sensiblement plus larges 4 leur base qu’é leur sommet, et celui du 
milieu plus grand que les deux autres. Cette figure grossiére qu’on ne 
rencontre pas une seule fois sur les stéles de Carthage nous fait toucher du 
doigt dans toute sa rudesse, le caractére de la religion carthaginoise, lors- 
qu'elle était pure encore de toute influence égyptienne ou greeque. Nous 
sommes en présence de l'image primitive de la divinité, sous la forme d’une 
pierre conique ou d’un bétyle, ce qui caractérise les religions orientales 
dans la premiére phase de leur développement. Mais ce qui est particu- 
ligrement intéressant ici, c’est le groupement de ces figures coniques, trois 
par trois: cette triade est le symbole rudimentaire de la trinité carthagi- 
noise, dont les éléments indissolublement liés, se résolvaient en une unité 
supérieure. 

Ce point a été plus nettement encore mis en lumiére par la seconde étude 
de M. Berger: Lettre & M. Alexandre Bertrand sur une nouvelle forme de 
la triade carthaginoise.2 Sur une stele trouvée a Lilybée, on voit, gravée 
au trait, une scéne d’adoration: un homme en priére devant un pyrée, 
derriére lequel se trouve l'image conique de Tanit ayant 4 droite un 
caducée ; au-dessus, les trois cippes de forme conique, celui du milieu plus 
élevé que les deux autres et surmonté du disque et du croissant renversé, 
Sur quelques stéles d’ Hadrumeéte, ce méme groupe de trois figures coniques 
se trouve répété deux et trois fois sur la méme stéle, de fagon a présenter 
deux ou trois petites triades identiques, juxtaposées. Mais, remarque 
M. Berger, “la triade du milieu a pris plus d’importance que celle des 
cOtés, si bien que nous nous trouvons en présence d’une véritable ennéade, 
dans laquelle la triade centrale joue, par rapport aux autres, le méme réle 
que joue, dans chacun des groupes, l’unité du milieu.” 

La représentation de la divinité sous la forme de trois cippes coniques 
parait done avoir été constante dans la religion carthaginoise, et l'on peut 
trouver dans cette image la confirmation directe de la théorie des mytho- 
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logues qui considérent le panthéon carthaginois comme formé d’une série 
de triades hiérarchisées, qui vont en décroissant, depuis les grands dieux jus- 
qu’aux divinités inférieures. En téte de ces grandes divinités, d’aprés le 
traité de Philippe de Macédoine avec Carthage, conservé par Polybe, se 
trouvent le Génie de Carthage, Héraclés, et Iolatis, dans lesquels on 
reconnait les dieux invoqués sur les stéles,—Tanit, Baal-Ammon, et un 
dieu-enfant appelé Joel dans les inscriptions carthaginoises. Rien de 
plus naturel, ce me semble, que de regarder les trois cippes coniques des 
stéles d’Hadruméte comme les symboles de ces trois divinités suprémes du 
panthéon carthaginois. 

Nous ne quitterons pas les ruines d’Hadruméte sans mentionner deux 
inscriptions peintes sur tesson de poterie, que M. Paul Melon a recueillies 
& Souse.’ Ce sont deux inscriptions en caractéres néopuniques, si effacés 
qu’il est presque impessible de les lire. Dans les fouilles que le gouverne- 
ment francais m’a chargé d’entreprendre a Carthage, durant l’hiver dernier, 
avec M. Salomon Reinach, nous avons également découvert un ostracon 
couvert d’une longue inscription néopunique, 4 l’encre, malheureusement 
aussi 4 peu indéchiffrable. 

Les ruines qui couvrent la Tunisie ont eu presque toutes, le malheur 
d’avoir été exploitées comme carriéres par les diverses populations qui ont 
successivement oceupé le pays. II en résulte que les plus anciennes, celles 
qui remontent jusqu’a l’époque de la floraison de l’empire carthaginois sont 
les plus maltraitées: Romains, Vandales, Byzantins, Arabes les ont tour 4 
tour inconsciemment détruites, de sorte qu’aujourd’hui, il en émerge bien 
peu de chose au-dessus du sol. La racine des murs est parfois le seul témoin 
des constructions puniques, et c’est surtout dans les nécropoles, quand elles 
n’ont pas été par trop brutalement violées qu’on a retrouvé des vestiges de 
l’'antiquité carthaginoise. Tout le long de la céte de la grande et de la 
petite Syrte, la ou étaient échelonnés ces emporia phéniciens si prospéres 
et si riches, ces entrepOts du commerce de Carthage avec l’Orient, avec 
les royaumes numides et le centre de l'Afrique, on peut dire qu’il ne reste 
presque rien en dehors des vestiges de l’époque romaine. Au fameux pro- 
montoire appelé caput Africa, qui sépare les deux Syrtes, on voit bien, le 
long de la céte, des substructions puniques battues par les flots de cette 
mer inhospitaliére ; on trouve aussi 4 la base de ce promontoire sur lequel 
est aujourd’hui la ville de Mehdia, une nécropole phénicienne qui remonte 
& la plus haute antiquité. Mais tous les tombeaux, creusés dans la roche 
vive, sont ouverts depuis des siécles ; on en a volé les richesses et dispersé 
les ossements. I] n’en reste plus un seul qui puisse offrir quelque espoir 
4 la curiosité de l’archéologue. 


3 Revue archéologique, Septembre, 1884, 1. p. 167. 
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Cependant, entre Mehdia et Monastir, sur le bord de la mer, en un 
endroit qui a eu lheureuse chance de n’étre jamais habité, ou occupé par 
des constructions postérieures 4 l’époque punique, M. Paul Melon a ren- 
contré une nécropole phénicienne od le vandalisme n’svait pas absolument 
fait table rase.*| Sept ou huit chambres sépulchrales étaient 4 peu prés 
intactes ; l'une d’elles contenait encore un corps en place, et, soit auprés de 
ce cadavre, soit dans d’autres salles, on a recueilli quelques menus objets 
de l’époque punique: des lampes, avec un bee d’une longueur inusitée, qui 
rappelle les lampes égyptiennes ; elles sont en terre noiratre, sans anses, 
et ornées de stries qui partent du trou central. Mais ce qui rend cette 
découverte particuliérement intéressante, c’est que la forme des tombeaux 
ditfére entiérement de celle des tombeaux trouvés 4 Tyr et aux environs, 
tandis qu’elle est identique a la forme des tombeaux d’Aradus. Le caveau 
est creusé dans le roc, et l’on y descend par un escalier de cing ou six 
marches, aboutissant 4 une porte haute de 70 centimetres et large de 60. 
Le plafond de la chambre a environ 1 m. 50 au-dessus du sol. “A droite 
et 4 gauche, dans la plupart des tombeaux, se trouvent deux lits creusés 
dans le roc, occupant toute la longueur de la chambre: ¢’est sur ces lits 
que l'on plagait le mort. Entre les deux lits, se trouve un espace vide, de 
quarante centimétres de largeur, qui forme couloir. On y descend par 
deux marches: sa profondeur est de soixante centimétres environ. 
Quand on s’y tient debout, la téte d’un homme de taille ordinaire touche 
le plafond de la chambre sépulcrale. Au fond, au centre de la paroi, entre 
les tétes des lits, est une petite niche, dans laquelle on devait mettre une 
lampe.” 

Si l’on suit la céte des Syrtes, en remontant vers le sud, comme je I’ai 
fait ’hiver dernier avec M. Salomon Reinach, on sera forcé de recon- 
naitre que les vestiges phéniciens ne sont pas plus considérables ; les ruines 
romaines les recouvrent sans doute, et il faudrait creuser parfois trés pro- 
fondément pour recueillir des débris contemporains d’Annibal. La By- 
zacéne qui fut le grenier de Carthage avant d’avoir été celui de Rome, 
et qui comprenait des villes comme Thenae, a l’extrémité septentrionale 
de la petite Syrte ; Alipota, probablement la Su//ecti des Romains; Acholla 
fondée par des colons phéniciens venus de Malte ; Thapsus, au cap Demas, 
avec un grand méle qui se prolonge au loin dans la mer et dont on 
admire encore les restes imposants; Leptis minor, dont le nom est resté 
dans le pays sous la forme Lemta; Vile de Cercina; enfin Thysdrus dans 
l’intérieur des terres, of l'on voit un amphithéatre aussi bien conservé 
que le Colisée 4 Rome: toutes ces villes, dis-je, oi les ruines de l’époque 
romaine abondent, n’ont rien conservé de l’époque phénicienne, qui 


* Revue archéologique, Septembre, 1884, p. 166 et suiv. 
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émerge au-dessus du sol. On ne trouve méme dans le pays aucune des 
monnaies 4 légendes puniques qu’on leur attribue. Dans le golfe de la 
grande Syrte, il ne faut pas songer davantage 4 rencontrer des vestiges 
remarquables de la puissance carthaginoise ; l’ancienne ville qui s’élevait 
ii Maharés n’a que des ruines romaines; Tacape, a l’entrée de loasis de 
Gabes, port important a l’époque punique et romaine laisse 4 peine deviner 
aujourd hui son emplacement, et les ports qui entouraient l’ancienne ile Me- 
ninx (aujourd’hui Djerba) et bordaient l’oasis de Larzis nous seraient incon- 
nus sans les textes des auteurs qui nous affirment qu’ils remontent au temps 
des Carthaginois. Ainsi, sur toute cette cdte orientale de la Tunisie, le 
long de cette mer difficile, mare scevwm et importuosum, dit Salluste, on ne 
rencontre, au-dessus du sol, que des vestiges romains. Des fouilles seules, 
entreprises avec méthode et avec une mise de fonds considérable, révele- 
raient ce que furent ces fameux emporia qui, par leur alliance avec Rome, 
contribuérent tant 4 miner la puissance carthaginoise qui les avait exploités 
trop longtemps. 

Ces fouilles, la France les entreprendra un jour, mais ce n’est pas dans 
ces lointains parages qu’il faut commencer 4 ouvrir les entrailles du sol. 
Carthage est 14, tout prés de Tunis, et si les fouilles y sont aussi laborieuses 
que dans les endroits que nous venons de parcourir, du moins ces ruines 
sont plus 4 la portée des explorateurs ; elles sont d’un abord facile, et puis, 
on a l’avantage de travailler sur le sol de la métropole. J’ai été moi-méme, 
avec M. Salomon Reinach, chargé par le gouvernement francais de com- 
mencer ces fouilles, et peut-etre qu’un jour, je raconterai sommairement, 
ici, les résultats importants auxquels nous avons abouti, apres deux mois 
seulement de travail ; interrompus pour l’instant, ces travaux seront repris 
prochainement et poussés avec activité. Pour le moment, je me conten- 
terai de dire quelques mots des fouilles que M. E. de Sainte-Marie a exé- 
cutées aussi & Carthage dés 1874 et dont il vient seulement de publier la 
relation dans un livre intitulé: Mission 4 Carthage, (Paris, Leroux, 1884). 

Dans cet ouvrage intéressant, M. de Sainte-Marie fait la relation de la 
mission dont il avait été chargé par le ministére de I’ Instruction publique ; 
il raconte ses fouilles 4 Carthage, puis 4 Utique, décrit les monuments qu’il 
a découverts: ce sont des stéles votives 4 Tanit et 4 Baal-Ammon, des 
inscriptions greeques et romaines, des lampes, des poteries, et notamment 
une grande statue de l’impératrice Sabine. L’ouvrage se termine par un 
essai sur la topographie de Carthage a l’époque punique et 4 l’époque 
romaine. Nous laisserons de cdté, ici, tout ce qui concerne la topographie 
et les antiquités greeques et romaines, pour envisager exclusivement les 


antiquités puniques. 
M. de Sainte-Marie a rapporté de sa fructueuse exploration le nombre 
véritablement surprenant de 2190 stéles puniques de celles qu’on appelle 
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maintenant des Rabat-Tanit, i cause des premiers mots de l’inscription 
quelles portent. Toutes ces inscriptions ont été trouvées au méme point, 
en un terrain situé 4 peu prés 4 égale distance entre la citadelle de Byrsa, 
oceupée aujourd’hui par le couvent de Saint-Louis et un palais bati sur les 
bords de la mer, sur les ruines d’un ancien édifice auquel on donne le nom 
de temple d’Apollon. De nouvelles recherches entreprises au méme point 
par M. Reinach et moi, nous ont fourni, 4 notre tour, plus de cing cents 
stéles du méme genre. On les recueille péle-méle, au milieu de terres de 
déblai et d’éboulis de toute sorte, 4 une profondeur moyenne de cing a 
six metres. I] est visible que ces stéles ne se trouvent plus dans leur 
place originelle, et qu’elles ont été bouleversées et transportées a l’époque 
romaine. On a émis diverses hypothéses pour expliquer l’usage de ces 
stéles analogues 4 celles d’Hadruméte, d’Utique, de Lilybée, et d’autres 
endroits encore, et consacrées aux trois divinités suprémes du panthéon 
varthaginois. Etaient-ce des monuments funéraires ; probablement non, 
puisque rien dans le texte votif de l’inscription n’indique une destination 
funéraire ; et aucun des nombreux symboles dont elles sont ornées n’a ce 


caractére. I] faut done admettre que ces stéles étaient de simples ex-votos 
destinés 4 appeler sur le dédicant ou sa famille la protection de la divinité. 
Un grand nombre d’entre elles, sinon toutes, étaient certainement enfoncées 
dans le sol, de fagon que la partie inscrite émergeat seule, car plusieurs ont 
la partie inférieure a l'état brut et a peine dégrossi au marteau, tandis que 
la partie supérieure, destinée 4 étre en vue, est toujours trés réguliérement 
taillée et méme polie avec soin. 

Un des symboles les plus fréquents sur les stéles de Carthage est le 
mouton, généralement figuré de profil, au trait, et par une main assez 
inhabile. La laine est représentée par de petites hachures au marteau, 
et la queue, longue et trés large, ressemble 4 celle du mouton tunisien de 
nos jours. On voit sur une stéle, un enfant monté sur un mouton; une 
autre représente un éléphant; d’autres enfin ont un beeuf, un chien, un 
cheval, un oiseau, un poisson. Les arbres et les fleurs s’y rencontrent 
non moins fréquemment ; ce sont des palmiers, la fleur de lotus, des roses 
épanouies, des grenadiers ; les vases qui y sont aussi fréquemment repro- 


duits nous donnent les types principaux de la céramique carthaginoise. 
Quant aux symboles divins, il est exceptionnel de ne pas les rencontrer : 
la main ouverte est le plus souvent figurée de face, quelquefois de profil ; 
on sait que dans tous les pays orientaux, c’est encore la coutume de pein- 
dre une main ouverte sur les maisons ou les monuments afin d’éloigner le 
mauvais ceil ; rappelons a cette occasion, que dans la symbolique chrétienne, 
la main ouverte représente Dieu le Pére. La trinité carthaginoise est 
représentée sur les stéles par une figure géométrique affectant la forme 
d’un triangle surmonté d’un cercle et accosté de deux appendices latéraux ; 


. 
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qu’on se représente un homme vétu d’une longue robe et élevant de chaque 
c6té les bras 4 la hauteur de la téte, et l’on aura exactement l’image de ce 
symbole qui n’est, peut-¢tre, que la dégénérescence de la représentation de 
la figure humaine. 

Parfois, on voit un homme dans l’attitude de l’adoration ; il léve la 
main ouverte 4 la hauteur du visage; d’autres fois, ce sont des figures 
humaines de face; la plus curieuse est une stéle qui représente, sous un 
portique en plein cintre, une figure ailée de face, tenant dans ses mains 
le croissant surmonté du globe solaire, c’est 4 dire les attributs de Tanit. 
M. Berger, dans son étude sur la Trinité Carthaginoise a déja remarqué cette 
stéle, qu’il faut rapprocher de la représentation qu’on voit sur une des 
stéles d’Hadruméte dont nous avons parlé. Outre le croissant et le globe, 
symboles de Tanit, on rencontre le caducée, symbole du dieu-enfant Joel, 
identifié 4 Mercure par les Romains; le gouvernail, l’ancre, la proue, 
symboles probables du Neptune carthaginois, dont on ne connait pas encore 
le nom punique ; l'image de la galére carthaginoise, qui sillonnait la Médi- 
terranée, s’'y remarque également. Le scarabée et |’épervier qui se ratta- 
chent au culte des morts sont sans doute d’importation égyptienne. Une 
stéle représente un pontife sacrifiant devant un petit édicule 4 fronton 
triangulaire. Signalons, enfin, un guerrier armé, d’un travail barbare, un 
chariot, un soe de charrue, une hache bipenne. 

Malheureusement le texte des inscriptions qui accompagnent ces sym- 
boles n’offre pas la variété qu’on pourrait espérer. Une vingtaine de 
formules dédicatoires se répetent partout, et les noms propres seuls varient, 
bien que ces monuments aient été fabriqués 4 des époques trés éloignées 
les unes des autres. Les uns sont certainement antérieurs 4 l’an 146 
avant notre ére, date de la conquéte romaine ; les autres qui portent des 
inscriptions néopuniques en caractéres cursifs presque indéchiffrables, sont 
du temps de la domination romaine: on s’en convaincra si on compare 
l'écriture 4 celle des légendes néopuniques de monnaies frappées en 
Espagne avee la téte d’Auguste et de Tibére. C’est done surtout au 
point de vue paléographique et au point de vue de l’onomastique que ces 
textes sont intéressants, et encore, il faut constater que l’onomastique 
punique n’est ni plus féconde ni plus variée que l’onomastique arabe 
actuelle. Elle se compose exclusivement de noms théophores formés avec 
les noms des dieux sémitiques. Les plus fréquents sont Hannon, Magon, 
Asdrubal, Himilcon, Bomilear, Adonibal; quelques autres comme Sancon, 
Cid, Aris sont moins connus; il en est qui sont formés avec Esmoun, Mel- 
qart, Tanit, Molok, Mileat, Astarté, et méme avec Allat ou Illat, forme 
féminine du dieu sémitique El. 

' La formule ordinaire de ces inscriptions est la suivante: “A la grande 
dame Tanit, pen¢é-Baal (la face de Baal), et au seigneur Baal-Hammon : 
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veeu fait par Magon, fils de Bomilear, fils de Magon, parce qu’ils ont 
entendu sa voix ; qu’ils le bénissent.” 

Une seule des inscriptions trouvées par M. de Sainte-Marie au cours de 
sa mission s’écarte de la formule banale dont nous venons de donner le 
type. Elle n’a pas été trouvée 4 Carthage, mais au douar de M’deina, a 
cing ou six heures au sud-ouest du Kef, sur les ruines d’Altiburos. Elle 
est en écriture néopunique, et bien qu’elle ait déja été étudiée par divers 
savants avant l’ouvrage de M. de Sainte-Marie, nous en donnerons la tra- 
duction: “ Au seigneur Baal Hammon, d’Altiburos: Vieeu qu’ont fait 
Abdmelgart, fils de Keneceim, et Marius, fils de Tabrecin, et Satman, 
fils de Takcultén, et Massiva, fils de Loulai, et Gagan, fils de Sacavedn, 
et Mogmo, fils de Tabrecén, et Taacmasgar, fils de Seyphax, et Adonbaal, 
fils de Tabal, et Gazar, fils de Kamzamran, et Marius, fils de Lebo, et 
Saalgam, fils de Satouat, et Taacto, fils de Massiva, et leurs collégues . . . 
autel ; et Nacamran [bendn] et Eicafon, préposés aux choses saintes. Au 
mois de Karar, l’année de Balal le sacrificateur, fils de Tasucta, sous les 
suffétes Massiva, fils de Tazran, et Azrubaal, fils de Barca, et celan, 
fils de Saasbel, et [Mabiu le Voyant], préposé aux prétres de Niathman, 
et le prétre de Baal Hammon Ouarougin, fils d’Aris, parce qu’il a entendu 
leur voix et les a bénis.” 

Cette inscription, 4 cause de sa date, des noms insolites qu’elle renferme 
et qui sont, les uns puniques, les autres numides ou romains, 4 cause aussi 
du nom du dieu et de certaines particularités dialectales, est sans contredit 
la plus importante de l’épigraphie phénicienne de |’ Afrique. 

La partie du livre de M. de Sainte-Marie qui traite de la topographie 
de Carthage est annihilée par les chapitres que Charles Tissot a consacré 
au méme objet dans le premier volume de son grand ouvrage intitulé 
Géographie comparée de la province romaine d’ Afrique (in 4°. 1885). 
Nous n’aborderons pas maintenant cette intéressante question d’archéo- 
logie, nous réservant d’en parler plus tard 4 nos lecteurs, d’autant que 
nous avons nous-méme longuement étudié le probléme sur les lieux. 
Nous terminerons done aujourd’hui cette revue sommaire en donnant 
simplement le titre de l’ceuvre magistrale de Charles Tissot, prématuré- 
ment enlevé 4 la science et 4 l’archéologie africaine: ce livre dont 
limpression se poursuit avec activité d’aprés les manuscrits de I’auteur, 
mérite de faire l'objet d’un compte-rendu développé et tout special. 

Ernest BABELON, 


au Cabinet des Médailles, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. 
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EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER OF DR. WARD FROM 
BABYLONIA. 


“ Shatra, February 8, 1885. 


“. . . Shatra is on the bank of the Shatt-el-Hai, and yesterday I rode 
out to Tello, to see the site of Sarzec’s explorations. It is no more promis- 
ing a te/ than a dozen others which I have seen, some of which, including 
one that is most inviting, were previously unknown to scholars. What 
has most engaged my attention at Tello was a lot of bricks inscribed with 
a stamp of four lines in late Pheenician and Greek, two lines of each, the 
name apparently, as well as I could decipher the worn characters, being 
Adad-nadin. There are three different dates in the construction of the 
principal building excavated. 

“ Day before yesterday I went all over Zerghil, another locality rich 
in promise, which may be said to be unexplored. 

“ You will want to know my route. Leaving Dr. Sterrett sick in Bag- 
dad, I went with Mr. Haynes and our caravan first to Hillah, by way of 
Abu Habba, which is now pretty well explored. Thence, after several days 
of chaffering with the Jews of Hillah, we went to Tel Ohemir (Hymar), 
east from Babil ; then by Zibliya, a fine ziggurat, to Niffer ; whence, leaving 
Tel Deléhem, much to my regret, on the right in the Affej marshes, hoping 
however to hit it again on our return, we proceeded south to the land of 
Arabs, to Tels Bisniya, Dhahar, Hammam, Phara, Jokha, and Agarib, 
and to this place. These are only the principal and important fe/s; 
others are of less account. I was much struck with Agarib, hitherto 
unknown, as was Dhahar—and Phara, too, I may say, though this is 
mentioned by Loftus. Agarib must be a place of tombs, like Warka. 
Quantities of marble and alabaster bowls are lying around, and flint 
knives, too, which seem to attest the antiquity of the site. But only 
digging will bring out the bricks with inscriptions, and that we cannot do 
on so hasty a tour of observation. . . . We shall start to-morrow for Nos- 
riyeh (Merkez), not on the maps, but at the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai 
and the Euphrates, and close to Mughyer (Ur), whence a day will 
take us to Eridu the Blessed of Hasisadra. There is nothing beyond 
there except Dilmun, which I shall inquire for. Then we strike back for 
Hillah and the chaffering Jews. We will probably have to leave our car- 
avan and strike out without food or bedding for a week in the interior 
from Warka to see Tels Sifr, Djid (1d), and several others, concluding, 
if this is accessible, with Deléhem, about which I have considerable 
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curiosity. On the way back, I must, after leaving Hillah, see Abu 
Habba again, and Tel Ibrahim. We have bearings from every fel 


” 


visited, and, in nearly every case, photographs. . . 


W. H. Warp. 


EXCAVATION OF A MOUND IN TENNESSEE. 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Archeology: 


Sir: The mound opened by the Assistant of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
of which you request a brief notice, is situated in Monroe county, Ten- 
nessee, near Little Tennessee river. The dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 220 feet; width, 184 feet ; and 14 feet in height at the highest 
point. 

It was thoroughly explored by Mr. John W. Emmert and found to 
contain ninety-one skeletons, at all depths from two to nine feet, lying 

ery conceivable direction, but, with few exceptions, stretched out 
rizontally, 

At the depth of nine feet he came upon a bed of sand, yellow and 
slightly mixed with clay, and packed very hard: no skeletons were 
found in or below this. Near the centre and about six inches below the 
surface of the mound, he came upon a cireular layer of hard-burnt 
clay, about six feet in diameter and one foot thick. Immediately below 
this were found four alternate layers of ashes and hard-burnt clay, 
depressed in the centre (saucer-shaped), and curving upward to the sur- 
face, so that the lowest was twelve feet in diameter. About three and a 
half feet below this was another circular layer of red burned clay. 
Layers of skeletons were found below the last mentioned clay bed, some 
of them lying directly on it, with charcoal and ashes around them, though 
the bones were uncharred. By most of the skeletons were found one or 
more articles, as a pot, celt, or discoidal stone. 

The following is a list of the articles which were obtained and are now 
in the collection of the Bureau of Ethnology: 5 shell masks, 3 engraved 
shells, some dozens of shell pins, hundreds of perforated marine shells, 
between one and two gallons of shell beads of three different varieties, 
9 discoidal stones, 2 polished celts, some dozens of spear and arrow 
heads, 2 carved stone pipes, + stone gorgets, 5 hardened clay balls, 6 
bone implements, 26 clay vessels, mostly pots, one in the shape of a 
moccasin ; and 4 copper rattles. These rattles are simply small bells, 
resembling sleigh-bells in every respect, but the rattles in them are shell 
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beads and small pebbles. These and the moccasin-shaped pot were 
found by the side of the skeleton (No. 66) of a child, at a depth of four 
feet. 

With some of the skeletons were found indications of the presence of 
wood, as though they had been covered or surrounded with wood in 
some form. 

Cyrus Tuomas. 

Wasurnoton, D.C., April 25th, 1885. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE MOUNDS AT SATSUMA AND ENTERPRISE, 
FLORIDA! 


Having an opportunity, recently, of visiting the celebrated shell mound 
at Old Enterprise on Lake Monroe, I availed myself of it in order to 
satisfy my curiosity in regard to certain points connected with its con- 
struction. In this examination I developed certain facts which seem 
worthy of being put on record, as they will to some extent modify the 
inferences, in regard to the construction of these mounds, which might be 
drawn from the admirable monograph of Wyman. 

It will be understood, of course, that my remarks relate only to the 
particular mounds which I have examined, though perhaps they may 
prove of wider application. 

The present state of the mound at Old Enterprise is one of dilapida- 
tion. Man erected it and man is digging it up and carrying away its 
materials. It is situated on land belonging to the De Bary estate and is 
fenced in, but the material is used in fertilizing orange groves and mak- 
ing shell walks; and, by the owners, or with their permission, probably 
two-thirds of the mound has been carted away. The work of destruction, 
at all events, gives an excellent section of the mound down to its very 
foundations, and however deplorable it may be on other grounds was 
certainly a great help to me in determining its structure. 

The mound is smaller than Wyman’s frontispiece would lead one to 
believe, a misconception which has been brought about unintentionally 
by the artist, and which might have been remedied by putting a human 
figure in the foreground. Though it has extended about one hundred 
and fifty feet along the lake shore, its width at right angles to that direc- 
tion could not have exceeded fifty feet, and was probably less. The 
margins were originally so steep as to be difficult to scale except by the 
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path intended for ascent, but only a few yards of the original slope now 
remain and these will soon be dug away. 

The mound is situated just to the eastward of the point where a con- 
siderable stream enters the lake, forming the outlet of the beautiful 
Green Sulphur Spring which lies a few rods inland. North of the 
mound a triangular piece of swamp extends from near the stream, which 
its apex nearly reaches, to a little bay four or five hundred yards to the 
eastward, where the base of the triangle may be a hundred yards in 
breadth or more. This swamp is too soft to cross on foot and full of saw 
palmetto, reeds, ete., growing in hummocks separated by water and semi- 
fluid mud. It is being cleared and drained and will soon cease to exist, 
but, as the mound originally stood, must have nearly isolated it from tirm 
ground and formed an excellent defense against attack trom that diree- 
tion. Moreover in this swamp lived the mollusks whose shells have been 
so important in the construction of the mound. Westward from the 
mound and north-westward from the swamp lies an orange grove and 
some woods, the land gradually rising from the lake. The soil is com- 
posed of a layer two or three feet thick of beach sand, humus, and an 
admixture of muddy matter derived from the swamp which was once 
more extensive in this direction. The surface of the ground is covered 
with shells from the mound which have arrived there in three ways. 
Some have been carted over and spread about as a fertilizer; much has 
been washed along the shore by storms and thrown up by the waves on 
the banks, and some of the shells, particularly the more perfect ones, are 
so round and light that they have simply been blown by the wind from 
the sides of the mound, scattered for a mile or two over the surface near 
the sandy beach, but not carried inland further than open spaces in the 
shrubbery would permit a brisk breeze to blow. 

Deep trenches have been dug in the orange grove to drain the ground 
between the rows of trees. Into these trenches a certain number of the 
shells from the surface have been blown or have fallen. Besides these, 
however, at a depth of two or three feet from the surface is a layer of 
mud, full of shells of all sorts and which appears to be a westward exten- 
sion of the present swamp. This marl and mud appeared to be about two 
feet thick in most places, and rest on a hard aeolian sandstone, resembling 
the phosphatic rock of western Florida in appearance, but much younger 
in age, being full of recent land shells. In this formation Pourtalés and 
Wyman found human bones imbedded, at Rock Island, in Lake Monroe. 
Behind the sand of the beach, a little lagoon was originally formed, in 
which gradually accumulated the mud from decaying vegetation, brought 
down by the streams or growing on the spot. Here flourished the Unios 
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Viviperas, ete., and in time formed a bed of mud and marl. Upon this 
the wind blew sand from the beach, and in this way the dry land has 
grown. The marl in position is rather soft, but when well drained it 
becomes very hard, almost forming a stone. The shells in it are just as 
they died, large and small, mostly in good condition, except the Unios 
which are more perishable than the univalves and always less perfect. 
The Viriparas are thin and light but very strong, and a layer of them 
will sustain a weight of one hundred and fifty pounds without breaking. 
Owing to the air they contain, they are very buoyant and a compact 
layer four inches thick, spread over the soft mud of the swamp, will 
sustain the weight of a man, a fact which I personally tested. Beside the 
whole shells, there is a large amount of broken and decayed shelly 
matter. The large Ampullarias are very fragile, and may have been 
broken up, but at all events are very rare in the marl. I saw no perfect 
ones, 

The shore and bottom of the Iake near the mound, and as far as could 
be observed into deep water, are composed of clear, sharp sand, affording 
no food or resting place for mollusks, and neither dead nor living ones 
are found in it, except such as may have been washed from the mound. 
The mound itself probably stands partly on the original sea-beach and 
partly on the swamp. The way in which its materials have been scattered 
about prevented the attainment of certainty in the matter, but the above 
suggestion accords with what was observed. About two-thirds of the 
mound have been dug away nearly to the level of the beach. In 1848 
the bluff where the storms had washed away the, lakeward slope was fifteen 
fect high. The summit of the mound was about five feet higher, and 
on it an early settler built a small house, which at one time served to 
accommodate the occasional traveller. All traces of this are now gone, 
and in fact the part of the mound on which it stood is believed to have 
been entirely dug away. The nearly vertical face from which excava- 
tions have been made offers an excellent means of inspecting the struc- 
ture of the mound. The sides and base are buried in a talus almost exclu- 
sively composed of the shells of Vivipara georgiana Lea (formerly called 

uludina), which have weathered out of the general mass and owing to 
their form and strength have resisted decay. To the casual visitor this 
talus would give the idea that the mound was composed of clean Vivipara 
shells, which would be a very erroneous notion. After clearing away 
the talus it is evident that the body of the mound is formed of mud and 
marl resembling that previously described as underlying the orange 
grove and which I am convinced was brought to the spot from the 
swamp to build the mound of. Sand from the beach would be liable to 
washed or blown away at any time and the marl was but a few yards 
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away. The main mass, especially toward the base of the mound, is com- 
posed of this material unstratified and rendered almost as hard as stone 
by the percolation of lime water. At about half the height of the mound 
slight indications of stratification are apparent here and there, small 
layers of clean shells, Vivipara or Ampullaria, are visible, an inch or two 
thick and a yard or two long in section, as if the shells from a repast had 
been thrown out. Bits of charcoal, occasional fish and other bones are 
more abundant as we ascend. I did not succeed in finding a single arti- 
ficial article of aboriginal origin in all the exposed area and talus after 
a careful search. About two feet and a half below the surface in the 
compact material I found one or two pieces of glass which had been sub- 
jected to the action of fire and which by age had become beautifully 
iridescent. It had been originally quite thin and of pale greenish color, 
like that used for cheap looking-glasses such as are used in Indian trade. 
It may, however, have been a relic of the early white settlers before 
referred to, though the depth to which it was buried is adverse to this 
idea. 

I collected of the rough material composing the mound, about four 
feet below the surface, enough to fill a box such as holds 100 cigars. This 
weighed about five and a half pounds and four and a half pounds of it 
was broken up, the contained shells sorted and identified with the follow- 
ing result, the identifiable shells of each species being counted : 


Vivipara georgiana Lea, . 313 
Melania etowahensis Lea, 109 
Unio Buckleyi Lea (valves), 30 
Unio species indet. (valves), 5 
Ameria sealaris Jay, . + 
Glandina truncata Say, 7 1 
Helix (Polygyra) auriformis Bld., 
Zonites minuscula Binney, . 13 
Zonites arborea Say, ‘ ‘ 
Zonites (Conulus) chersina Say, . : X 1 
Pupa contracta Say, ‘ 2 


Total, thirteen species and four hundred and ninety-five specimens of 
mollusks beside a fragment of a marine shell (a Cardium) too small to 
identify specifically, several fish scales, two pieces of fish bones and one 
piece of mammalian bone unidentifiable. The shells tabulated all live 
in the vicinity at the present time, but are not abundant owing to the 
drying up of the swamp or other causes. At suitable localities about the 
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lake they are believed to be abundant as ever, at the proper season, ¢. ¢., 
midsummer, Of all the above mentioned species, only the Vivipara and 
Unios have ever been considered edible, most of them are far too minute 
for food. The Ampullarias (A. depressa Say) which, as before men- 
tioned, are not disseminated through the mass but found assembled 
together in small patches, were therefore probably gathered elsewhere, 
perhaps at no great distance, and those in the mound are doubtless solely 
relics of dinners. The assemblage is just what we might expect in 
fluvial marl and a similar assemblage would doubtless be found in 
similar mass of the marl from the orange grove. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the mound was artificially constructed 
as a post of observation (for which it is otherwise peculiarly well situated) 
a dwelling site, fortification against attack or flood, or for some other 


purpose requiring a dry or elevated site. That the building up, after 
high water mark was passed, was intermittent and the materials supple- 
mented by kitchen midden matters, and that the gradual elevation con- 
tinued until about the time it was abandoned. The theory that it is 
solely derived from the relics of dinners, ete., seems untenable, for the 


following reasons. 

1. The character of the main mass, of which it is composed, as above 
described ; 2, the original steepness of the sides, too great to have been 
the unintentional result of throwing out small quantities of empty shells ; 
3, the improbability that the builders would squat in a marsh, or on a 
beach subject to overflow, until their refuse had built them a dry site in 
spite of themselves; 4, the small area of the top, which renders it highly 
improbable that the dinner refuse of all who could sit on it could have 
made such a mound in many centuries; 5, and lastly the fact a material 
similar to that of which the mound is composed is close at hand and offers 
no difficulties to any one desiring to get it. I should add that Mr. 
Lebaron, an engineer who contributed to the Smithsonian Report of 1882 
an interesting list of Mounds observed by him in Florida, came on other 
grounds to a similar conclusion with regard to this mound. 


Tue SatsuMA Mowunp. 


This mound is situated on the bank of the St. John’s river, about 20 
miles south of Palatka, near a small new settlement called Satsuma. I 
did not visit it but examined a large scow-load of material brought from 
it to Palatka for shell walks, ete. I was informed that it was about 
twenty five feet high and one hundred feet long along the bank, with a 
swamp behind it. An examination of the material showed a similar 
assemblage of species, many of which could not have been gathered for 
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food or any practical use. The consolidated material was also like that 
at Enterprise and I was led to suspect from these facts that the Satsuma 
mound might have been, like the former, artificially constructed of mud 


from an adjacent swamp, this material being supplemented more or less 


abundantly by the relies of dinners. 

The question having been recently discussed as to the use by existing 
residents of Florida of the fresh-water shells of the region for food, and it 
having been incidentally stated by Wyman that the Florida “ crackers” 
eat the Paludina (Vivipara) and Unio, 1 made careful inquiries among 
this class of people during my stay and found that none of them had 
ever heard of eating the Vivipara and only in one case had Unio been 
tasted, and then as a matter of curiosity which was so well satisfied tha 
the old man said that “if the Lord would forgive him for that one he 
would never try another.” The error appears to have arisen from the 
fact that both the marine and fresh-water spiral shells are called 
“conchs” by these people, and the marine shells are not unfrequently 
used for food like “ winkles” in Great Britain; so that Wyman was led 
to believe that both were commonly eaten, which is certainly not the 
case. 

H. 
U.S. Geological Survey. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Hisrory or Arr AND Its DEPENDENCIES; 
from the French of Georges Perrot, Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters, Paris, member of the Institute, and Charles Chipiez. 
Illustrated with six hundred and forty-four engravings in the 
text and ten steel and colored plates. Translated and edited. by 
Walter Armstrong, B. A., ete. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1885. [Vol. 1, pp. xv., 410; Vol. IL, pp. xiv., 460]. 


In 1882, M. Perrot announced, in the introduction of his History of 
Ancient Egyptian Art, that, with the help of M. Chipiez, he purposed to 
give to the world a history of ancient art, the plan of which should have 
a completeness never possible until the present time. In this work the 
art of the Oecident should be traced from its earliest beginnings down to 
the end of the classic time, and should be considered always as illus- 
trating the life and civilization of the peoples among which it existed. 
Especially should the results of the discoveries of the last half-century in 
Egypt and Western Asia be brought to bear upon the development of 
art and higher human life in Europe. Of this great undertaking the 
third part has just appeared in English form. Beginning with Egypt, in 
the second part the author went to Chaldzea and Assyria, and now has 
reached Pheenicia and Cyprus. The seale of the whole work may be seen 
in the fact that already we have nearly three thousand pages, with two 
thousand cuts and plates. 

M. Perrot is a thoroughly trained scholar, familiar with all the facts 
about ancient art as yet known to the world. Unquestionably, any sort 
of 2 comprehensive view of the facts now ascertdined about Phoenician 
art, given by a person well acquainted with them, is of great use to 
scholarship, and of great intercst to the cultivated public at large. The 
results of modern archieological research are so widely scattered, often so 
hard to get at, that few except pronounced specialists can hope to gather 
them up for themselves. M. Perrot has gathered them up, and given us 
a comprehensive view of them; and for this we are grateful. 

Yet, as one reads the book, it is impossible to forget that it purports to 
be a part of a history of art ; and that, to write such a history, great knowl- 
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edge is demanded, not only of archzeology, but also of men and things ; 
intimate acquaintance with ideas, and appreciation of their comparative 
value. A true history of art should have its plan drawn so as to exhibit 
the development and relative importance of moral ideas. A hand-book 
of archeology may well be arranged solely with a view to a clear and 
complete account of the facts: but a history of art is concerned primarily, 
not with the facts, but with the ideas which those facts stand for and 
illustrate. 

Even in M. Perrot’s volumes on Egypt it began to appear doubtful 
whether he would give us a permanently valuable treatise on ancient art. 
There was in many places a fluent diffuseness, an eagerness to make a 
parade of the facts, as mere facts, a lack of that true proportion and 
symmetry which can be obtained only by strict weighing of the relative 
value of ideas as expressed in art, which indicated that, in spite of the 
professions in his introduction, he had failed in comprehension of the real 
scope and importance of art. It must be confessed that, as the successive 
parts of his work have appeared, this doubt has grown almost to certainty. 
The volumes on Chaldsea and Assyria exhibited these same faults even 
more decidedly than those on Egypt ; while these last two volumes entirely 
convince us that we are not to have trom M. Perrot a history of art, but, 
at best, a hand-book of archeology. 

The Phonicians, so far as we know, did not bring a single important 
fructifying idea into the world. Nor, as the inventors of technical pro- 
cesses, by which moral ideas and emotions may be expressed, were they 
remarkable. Their most important contribution to higher civilization, 
the adaptation of the alphabet, was, so far as concerned themselves, 
quite a mechanical and unexpressive one, an accident of business. Their 
arts of dyeing purple, of pottery, of making glass, of carving ivory, of 
casting and beating metals, hardly deserve to be called arts; they were 
for the most part only trades. Their architecture, sculpture, painting 
were, if the discoveries of M. Renan and others are to be relied upon 
for a judgment, of the most unimaginative sort. Their religion, so far as 
we know it, was entirely an appeal to the senses; and the only religious 
idea coming from them which had a lasting effect upon subsequent Occi- 
dental civilization was that worship of Astarte which was diffused so 
poisonously from centres of Phoenician influence, like Corinth, through 
the Greek world in the time of its decline. 

And yet the Phoenicians rendered the world a great, an indispensable, 
service. If they did not themselves enrich civilization and art, they were 
the intermediaries between the East and the West, the common-carriers 
of the ancient world; carriers, too, not only of merchandise, but indi- 
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rectly of ideas. In an enterprising, on the whole admirable, way they 
transmitted the arts of Egypt and the East to Greece and the West. It 
was, to be sure, chiefly the mere technical methods of the arts which they 
transmitted, but this was much; nor are there wanting evidences of a 
transmission of actual forms of expression. Especially by their metal- 
lurgy the Phoenicians seem to have awakened the interest of the Greeks, 
and to have influenced powerfully the development of the Greek plastic 
arts, 

[t is indeed true that a nation which has had so important a place in 
history may not be lightly passed over. It is true, as M. Perrot says, 
that “the historian must show himself cool and impartial, and must bring 
into the light the real services rendered to humanity even by the mest 
unlovable race.” But it is none the less true that, if one were to write a 
history of art in which strict proportion should be regarded, it would be 
absurd to give to the Pheenicians just as much space as to the Egyptians, 
among whom there were the most remarkable and original inventions of 
technical processes, a quite noteworthy feeling for moral ideas, and at 
times an extraordinary imaginative power; or again, as much space as to 
the Chaldeans and Assyrians, whose fecundity was indeed fur less than 
that of the Egyptians, but who had at least something of what Goethe 
hes called “an original foundation to rest on, and the ability to develop 
out of oneself the requirements of the good and beautiful.” M. Perrot 
shows his disregard of proportion in that he has done this very thing, 
given, with but trifling differences, the same space respectively to Egypt, 
to Chaldwa and Assyria, and to Pheenicia. When the author reaches 
(ireece, this lack of proportion must become even more marked, dis- 
playing itself, however, in an opposite direction ; for, even if he should 
give us ten volumes about Greece, they would not suffice to treat the art 
of that country with a fulness which should correspond to its comparative 
importance in the history of ancient art. 

No, let us repeat; we must not regard the work of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez as a history of ancient art either final, or adequate to our present 
knowledge: we must regard it as a hand-book of archzeology. Further- 
more, even from this point of view, these last volumes have very serious 
defects. The first defect is the lack of scientific conciseness. The fluent 
introductions and historical chapters might better be reduced to a state- 
ment of the facts, apart from speculation. It were well had there been 
throughout the book less effort at style, more attempt to give ascertained 
results unembellished, as well as to present difficulties fairly. In short, 
we cannot help thinking that there should be more of that German dry- 
ness, Which is the only proper method for books purely scientific. 
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The numerous or partial repetitions, both of ideas and of facts, which 
come from the attempt to use material both historically and archio- 
logically are wearisome, and do much to render the book confused and its 
substance difficult to remember. A scientific work should be constructed 
upon the hardest and _ stiffest possible lines, such as the mind can easily 
follow and retain. In certain purely archeological chapters of M. Per- 
rot’s book, such as those upon civil architecture, glass, and metallurgy, 
we find these lines; but in more important chapters, e. g., those on forms, 
sculpture, ceramics, gems, we do not find them. A person reading these 
latter chapters will hardly obtain a distinct conception of the extent and 
character of Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Greek influences upon Pheeni- 
cian art. 

If, at times, there is too much repetition and detail, at other times 
there are passed over lightly, as though settled, matters which cannot 
be so considered, but deserve fuller treatment. For example, regarding 
the volute, that Oriental form which finally played so great a part in 
Greek architecture, and interesting examples of which were found in 
Cyprus, M. Perrot says that it was a form suggested by the action of 
metal beaten under the hammer (Vol. L, p. 12). This may be so; but 
M. Perrot seems to have no right to pass unnoticed the suggestion of 
Reber, and others, that the volute is a conventionalized form of a calyx, 
with curling sepals (cf. Reber, Hist. of Ane. Art, trans. by Clarke, p. 
20), nor the still older theory, which has much to be said in its favor, 
and which he, himself, in his history of Assyrian art (Vol. 1, p. 209), 
could hardly help assenting to, that the volute was derived from the form 
of a curling ram’s horn. Certainly, this is a most useful and interesting 
enquiry in archeology, and demands a somewhat elaborate comparison of 
opinion and synthesis of facts. 

The relation between Pheenicia and Greece seems to us a matter 
deserving fuller attention and more careful treatment than M. Perrot 
has given it. Of positive effect of Phoenicia on Greece we hear almost 
nothing ; curiously enough, less than of the effect of Greece on Pheenicia, 
although the former is a vital question and the latter of interest only to 
scholars. Perhaps M. Perrot means to dwell upon this at greater length 
in the volumes on the art of Greece. But it would certainly be a great 
improvement to his book on Pheenicia, if one could find there something 
to indicate his view of the probabilities with regard to the earlier relation 
between these two countries. For example, we should ljke to have some 
account made of possible Egyptian and Oriental influences, passing 
through Pheenicia and Cyprus, and affecting the development of Dorie 
architecture. This question is one of the most interesting still awaiting 
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investigation and decision by archzeologists; and a book on Pheenician 
archeology which says nothing about it, is certainly not to be regarded 
as complete. 

It is pleasant, after so much blame, to be able to praise the care with 
which the Phoenician remains of Malta, Gozo, and Sardinia have been 
used by M. Perrot; few persons have known or could learn much 
of these, since the sources of information are almost inaccessible ; while 
the extent of Phoenician influence in the Mediterranean at an early date 
is hardly anywhere more admirably illustrated. 

But it must be confessed that these volumes do not make, on the whole, 
a favorable impression from any point of view. The fact has to be 
acknowledged, that the art of the Phoenicians is without value in itself. 
The Phoenicians were a people without refined intelligence, lacking imagi- 
nation, coarse with the coarseness of thorough sensuality; their art was 
consequently, in general, brutal, and it must always be difficult for 
a book about their art to avoid having characteristics of its theme. 
M. Perrot, we are compelled to say, has not avoided the coarseness of. his 
subject. We cannot illustrate this better than by quoting a passage in 
which he is eloquent about a series of obscene statuettes of Astarte :— 
** Between the oldest images of the Oriental goddess, some naively shame- 
less in their nudity, others crushed under a heavy harness of robes and 
jewelry, and the masterpiece of Praxiteles, there is all the patient inven- 
tion, all the ardor and ceaseless ambition of the Greek genius; and yet 
the chain is never broken. The path we have laid down will lead us to 
the feet of the Medici Venus and the Venus of the Capitol; and when 
we bend almost in worship before those deathless marbles, our minds 
will turn to the rude figures of stone and clay picked up on the sites 
where the first Greeks learned to adore Astarte the Syrian.” Surely, 
there can be no doubt of the insufficiency of a man who talks thus to 
deal with moral ideas. It is with no pleasant anticipations that we await 
what M. Perrot shall have to say about Greek art. 

The English edition of this work is of handsome appearance, and Mr. 
Armstrong's translation for the most part runs smoothly. He is not, 
however, always careful, and a severe critic will pretty frequently be 
made uncomfortable. Such uses of words as ‘ cap’ for ‘ capital’ are cer- 
tainly not English; and the frequent use of provenance for ‘source’ is 
really distressing. The proof-reading has not always been accurate ; and 
we have noticed a tolerably large number of incorrect references to illus- 
trations, always vexatious to the reader. The illustrations (and this 
applies, as well, to the French edition) are of great assistance in following 
the text, but, as pictures, are very poor, comparing unfavorably with 
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those in Renan’s Phénicie, or Cesnola’s Cyprus. The maps are carelessly 
altered from the French maps, a few names being rudely changed, the 
rest left in the original. The volumes lack that fine carefulness which 
such books should always show, and have too much the appearance of 
being got up hastily and cheaply so as to pass for Pracht-binde. 


Artuur Ricumonp Mars. 


ALTTROJANISCHE GRAEBER UND ScnAEDEL. Von Rudolf Vir- 
chow. Mit 13 Tafeln. Aus den Abhandlungen der Koenig. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1882. ‘ 


UEBER ALTE SCHAEDEL VON Assos UND Cyrern. Von Rudolf 
Virchow. Mit 5 Tateln. - Aus den Abhandlungen der Koenigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin yom Jahre 1884. 


Trogan AND AsstAn CRANIOLOGY. 


In the first of these works Dr. Virchow has published all the remains of 
human beings which were preserved from the excavations of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik, and of Mr. Calvert at Hanai-Tepeh. In the second, 
he renders a similar service to anthropological and ethnographical science 
by giving the results of his minute investigations concerning three skulls 
from Assos, discovered during the excavations of the A rcheological Insti- 
tute of America upon that site. The subjects of these researches are of . 
unique interest, and the light thrown by them upon various problems of 
primitive history is new and most suggestive. 

The earlier volume deals particularly with skulls and bones from Troy, 
Thymbra, Ophrynion, and an ancient site near Chamligia. It gives also 
a complete review of Calvert’s digging at the mound of Hanai-Tepeh, 
(Thymbra), illustrated by the first colored plates which have been devoted 
to these important antiquities. To this is added a disquisition concerning 
the site of Ophrynion, identified by Calvert in the immediate vicinity of 
Ren-Kieui, where a great ridge overhangs, like a “ brow,” the ravine of 
the Megaloremma,—familiar to all travellers between the town of the 
Dardanelles and the Trojan plain. An account, by Virchow, of fifteen 
erania from this place was published in the twelfth volume of the Zeitschrift 


fiir Ethnologie (A879). 


The oldest of the four skulls from Troy was found, in 1872, at a depth 
of 15 m., in the stratum now designated by Schliemann as the remains 
of the “second” city. It is the head of a young girl who appears to have 
perished during the burning of that ancient settlement, for the skeleton 
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had remained in an almost upright position among wood-ashes and the 
overthrown stones of a house. Virchow states that the bones show distinct 
traces of fire. Although there is nothing negroid in the appearance of the 
head as engraved in the five geometrical views given on Plate 1, the jaw 
has a strongly marked prognathism. But the most striking point brought 
out by the accurate measurements here given, is the decidedly bracy- 
cephalic index of this head. <A table of dimensions. relative to it was 
published in Schliemann’s J/ios, but the cuts and numbers were so inter- 
changed as to be entirely misleading. They are here altered and cor- 
rected, 

The three other Trojan crania are all from the “third” or “ burnt” 
city. Two of them, found directly beneath the Greek temple of Athena, 
at a depth of 7 m., are evidently those of warriors, as upon their heads 
were the remains of bronze helmets. This makes it impossible to derive 
from them any valid conclusions concerning the ethnographical character 
of the resident population, as they may very probably have belonged to 
some tribe of invading enemies and have perished in an attack upon the 
city. These skeletons were entire when discovered, but unfortunately 
little more than the skulls have been preserved. Both heads are dolicho- 
cephalic, but are otherwise of very different proportions. One is of a 
noble, apparently Greek, type, the face narrow, the jaw orthognathous, 
the outline of the head well-rounded and symmetrical. The other, while 
slight and almost feminine in character, has a jaw so decidedly protruding 
that Virchow even suggests the possibility of its having belonged to an 
Ethiopian. In this third city, indeed, many remains of African ivory 
have been found. But this hypothesis may be dismissed from serious 
consideration, inasmuch as the other characteristics are not unlike those 
of the companion who perished at his side. Prognathism is always ex- 
plicable in great measure by individual variation. 

The third head from the burnt city, very imperfectly preserved, is that 
of a young woman,—also dolichocephalie. It is to be remarked that two 
of the four skulls from Troy display the exceptional and abnormal feature 
of a continuous frontal suture. 

Concerning the general characteristics of the individuals whose remains 
we have before us, Virchow reiterates the conclusions given in the pre- 
liminary publication already mentioned. The three best-preserved skulls 
present in a striking manner the appearance of a race in an advanced 


state of civilization; and it is natural to infer that the ancient owners of 


these heads belonged to a settled people, who were acquainted with the 
arts of peace, and who, through intercourse with distant races, were liable 
to be mixed in blood. To this is to be added a further indication: the 
continuous sutura frontalis,—complete in two of the three skulls from the 
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burnt city, and partial in the third,—has been demonstrated by Lederle 
to be of extremely rare occurrence in other races than the Arian, and its 
persistent appearance may be taken as an almost certain sign of this deri- 
vation. Of the skeletons of the two warriors only two bones, beside the 
skulls, found their way to Berlin: an os femoris and an os humeri. It is 
a most curious and interesting fact that both of these extremities display 
abnormal developments, the former having a large trochanter tertius, the 
latter a processus trochlearis, These malformations, the latter of which is 
of particularly rare occurrence, can be ascribed only to excessive and 
long continued bodily exertion. Virchow suggests with great plausi- 
bility that the processus trochleavis humeri may have been caused by the 
use of the large shield. He observes that all that is known concerning 
the arms of the second and third cities indicates a very rough and primi- 
tive condition of warfare ; stone weapons were still numerous, iron was 
unknown, and the spear-heads and short swords of bronze do not display 
even that perfection of form which is met with among the remains of 
lacustrine settlements. An excessive exertion of muscular power on the 
part of the combatants was required to make up for this, and the result is 
now recognizable in these abnormal developments of their bony structure. 

In the Beitraige zur Landeskunde der Troas, which appeared in 1882, 
Virchow collected and compared all that was then known concerning the 
fauna of that region. He now makes various additions to these data, 
embodying much material hitherto unpublished. An important amplifi- 
vation of Calvert’s reports concerning Hanai-Tepeh occupies the latter 
part of the book, this being the first adequate publication of a contribution 
to prehistoric ceramics scarcely less important than that derived from 
Troy itself. It is not the purpose of the present review to enter into a 
consideration of this subject ; it must suffice to say that Virchow’s treat- 
ment of the special archeological question is admirable. Accurate, 
intelligent and objective, it forms a happy contrast to the style of 
Schliemann’s Jlios and Troja. 

The series of twenty-one skulls from Thymbra gives us the most 
important evidence concerning the craniology of an ancient site ever 
available for scientific comparison. Only three are here engraved; but 
from the others, although many of them are not entire, much important 
information is also to be derived. Sixteen are sufficiently well preserved 
for the chief measurements, and their number is an immense advantage, 
diminishing the disturbing influence of individual variation. We are at 
once struck by the fact that there is not a single bracycephalic head 
among them,—nine being dolichocephalic, seven mesocephalic. Their 
similarity is remarkable in other respects also. Not one is chamaeconchic, 
only one is platyrrhine. With a single exception the skulls from 
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Hanai-Tepeh thus show a closely related population to have maintained 
throughout the very different periods to which they must be referred. 
Even those from the upper stratum of the mound more nearly resemble 
the prehistoric bones found close to the native rock than do the skulls 
from the third city of Troy, those of the second, or those from Ophrynion, 
It is, of course, not possible to assert an absolute identity of race during 
the.two thousand years previous to the Ottoman occupation of the land, but 
the osteological indications go far to show that tribes of different descent 
could not have succeeded each other upon the akropolis of Thymbra during 
this period. The single exception referred to is unquestionably the head 
of a negro, which presents a peculiarly barbarous appearance because of a 
\ shaped hole being filed, or rather chiselled, between the two front upper 
incisors, as is known to have been the custom with certain African tribes. 
Hfow this skull should be found among the ruins of so remote and so 
provincial a place as Thymbra is a subject for curious speculation. No 
Turkish crania were met with upon the site, and this negro could not 
have come to the Trojan plain in Mohammedan times: 

The greater part of the second of the two works, the titles of which are 
quoted at the head of this paper, is devoted to Assos. The rest relates to 
the Cyprian antiques and the determinations of General Cesnola,—upon 
which, unhappily, this publication tends to throw further discredit. 

Dr. Virchow was himself in Assos in 1879, two years before the work 
of the American expedition was begun. He gives a pleasing description 
of the appearance of the volcanic akropolis as he approached it from the 
north, following the road which leads from the valley of the Scamander 
into that of the Satnioeis. It is satisfactory to observe that he pronounces 
the choice of the. site by the Archeological Institute to be “ especially 
fortunate.” The generous commendation with which he always refers to 
the American researches, published in the first report, is as high and as 
authoritative praise as the promoters of the work could desire. 

After a general review of the history of the city, the subject of the 
flesh-devouring Assos stone is considered at some length. The ancient 
accounts of Pliny, Celsus, Dioscorides and Galen, and the modern 
geological researches of Texier and Diller are cited, but the conclusions 
arrived at are mainly negative. A foot-note, however, mentions that the 
investigations of Clarke have indicated that this much vexed material was 
a caustic lime, and that further information concerning this point will be 
contained in the reports of the Assos Expedition now in preparation. 

The oldest, and one of the most important of the skulls from Assos was 
found in a pithos. This leads the author to review all that is known con- 
cerning the custom of inhuming the unburnt body in these enormous 
He follows this usage from Syria and the 


vessels of coarse red pottery. 
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Tauric Cherzonesus to Spain,—dwelling particularly upon the appearance 
of this form of burial in the Troad, where it had been already brought to 
light by the researches of Newton, Calvert and Schliemann. This chap- 
ter is of great interest, and, as it is the first special review of the subject 
since the Abbé Cochet’s essay de la Coutume d’ Inhumer les Hommes dans 
des Tonneanx en Terre Cuite, which was published in 1857, it well 
deserves the attention of arch:eologists. 

The first of these three skulls was that of a warrior. This is evident 
from the many deep wounds which the head had received from a sword 
or some similar weapon. Its age is determined with reasonable. precision 
by a painted aryballos, found with the bones in the pithos. This little 
vessel, with its short neck, globular body and small handle, exactly 
corresponds with the description of the ancients—who always refer to 
this archaic form as similar to that of a purse ; it is of the peculiar variety 
known to specialists as the apotropaic Corinthian aryballos, from the 
famous example of the kind, distinguished by an inscription, which was 
published by Michaelis. The soldier who once swung this oil-bottle upon 
its leather thong, as he went with it to the balaneion, must have been 
born in the sixth century B.c., and it is possible that he lived long 
enough to aid in expelling the Persians from his native land. The two 
warriors whose bones were found among the ruins of the third city of Troy 
perished in combat, and had remained as they fell, with their helmets 
upon their heads and their weapons by their sides. The Assian hero, on 
the other hand, survived many wounds, which are seen to have healed 
during his life-time, and was finally buried with some distinction. 

The second skull is that of an old man, a member of a prominent 
family of Assos, in which gens the name Larichos was of frequent occur- 
rence. It was taken from a monolithic sarcophagus found in a private 
burial enclosure, and its date is accurately fixed by many fragments of 
pottery and notably by several silver drachmas, both of Athens and of 
Ephesos, which were found with it. The latter are of an emission which 
began in 202 and was discontinued in 133 B.c. The former belong to a 
series issued only between the years 196 and 186 B. c., and when placed 
with the corpse must have been new, or at all events entirely unworn, 
The head is marked by a fracture of the nasal bones, and by general 
senile degeneracy; only eleven teeth remained in the upper jaw, and 
little more than the roots of these. 

Both these skulls are hypsibrachycephalic, and they are so strikingly 
alike in other craniological particulars that we cannot but regard them 
as very closely related. Unless we are prepared to assume that chance 
has, in these two heads, preserved exceptional variations from the regular 
ethnographic type,—and their very similarity makes this extremely im- 
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probable,—we are constrained to admit with Virchow that they afford an 
authentic picture of the early inhabitants of Assos. It is a type which we 
should not have been led to expect, judging from the human remains found 
in the northern Troad. It shows us that, for several centuries before the 
Christian era at least, this people had crania which were distinctly high 
and short. If we add to this a face moderately leptoprosopic, with 
chamae- or mesoconchie orbits, mesorrhine nose and brachystaphyline 
palate, we certainly can form a distinct conception of the appearance of 
the ancient Assian head. 

When this remarkable result is compared with the very different indi- 
cations afforded by the human remains discovered on other sites in the 
neighborhood, the conclusions which we are justified in making throw a 
direct light upon some of the disputed questions of Trojan ethnography. 
The few skulls found in the lower strata of Troy, go to show that the 
inhabitants of the so-called second and third cities were in craniological 
respects very dissimilar; there is hence reason to believe that these 
dwellers upon the hill of Hissarlik were of different races and lived at 
epochs widely remote. At Thymbra all the skulls of the upper stratum 
dating, according to Calvert, from the fourth century Bp. c. to Byzantine 
times, are, without a single example, decidedly dolichocephalic. The 
same is the case with an isolated cranium of the era of the Diadochi, 
found at Chamligia, not far distant. 

How, then, can we explain the appearance in Assos of a distinctly 
bracycephalic race? 

We are here brought face to face with the great problem of the ethno- 
graphie derivation of the Aecolians. The explanation most nearly at hand 
would follow the theory that a Turanian admixture must necessarily be 
assumed to account for the short index of these Mysian skulls; but this 
Virchow refutes in advance by the statement that the Albanians, at least 
those of the present day, are distinctly bracycephalic. In accordance 
with this observation he suggests that the peculiarities under consideration 
may have been purely Aeolian, and have been introduced into Lesbos and 
Assos by the Aeolian migration. Still this assumption does not entirely 
meet the difficulties, even of the craniological problem, and the author has 
himself preferred a second possibility, to which we are more inclined to 
agree. This is, that in ancient times an Asiatic population, craniologically 
similar, if not related, to the Armenians, was to be found upon the coasts 
of the Aegean. The present writer would venture to call attention to the 
fact that well-authenticated tradition points to a definite application of this 
second theory. The peculiarities of the ancient Assian skulls—main- 
tained, as we have seen, almost unchanged from the sixth to second 
century B. C.,—may have been inherited from the Leleges, a race known 
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to have inhabited this narrow tract of the southern Troad, but of whose 
ethnograpical relations nothing has hitherto been determined. All the 
erudite researches of Soldan, Kiepert, and of Deimling concerning the 
Leleges have not thrown so much light upon the derivation of this sea- 
faring folk as will the single fact of their bracycephalism, if it can be 
established. Assos was the capital of their northern settlements, indeed 
the city retained in its name a reminiscence of the original designation of 
Pedasos, by which it was known to Homer. The occupation of the land 
by the Leleges was not much, if any, more anterior to the age to which 
the first skull from Assos belongs, than this was to the age of the second 
skull. The fact that both of these crania belonged to citizens of the more 
wealthy and influential class must be taken as a strong presumption in 
favor of the hereditary maintenance of an original type. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the bracycephalism of the 
present inhabitants of the shores of the Aegean is of a derivation entirely 
distinct from that of the ancient Assians. Between the two there is a 
broad band of dolichocephalism which entirely separates the archaic 
from the modern population. Weisbach, in his well-known contribution 
to this discussion, states that among the heads of forty-five modern 
Greeks of Asia Minor, measured by him, considerably more than half 
were short, and not one sixth long. But here we have to deal with the 
results of that immigration from the north which, beginning with the 
triumphs of Alexander, has steadily continued to introduce a large propor- 
tion of Albanian, Thracian, and even of Bulgarian, blood into the modern 
Greeks. In admitting the decisive character of this influence we do not 
need to follow Fallmereyer to the full extent of those harsh conclusions 
which have made that ingenious scholar the béte noire to the cultured 
Romaic ; but it would not be just to disregard its great effect. 

The third skull from Assos is that of a young girl. It was found in a 
chest built of stone slabs, together with a small bronze mirror, much 
corroded, and a few simple vessels of unpainted pottery,—not sufficient to 
determine any dates, even within the limits of three or four centuries, but 
certainly not indicative of great age. We have here a member of the 
poorer, or possibly of the middle, class of society, and it is not surprising, 
or at all contradictory of the theories before advanced, that in the 
extended period of the Roman dominion to which this head is most 
probably to be assigned we should find another element in the population. 
The skull is orthodolichocephalic. As far as this goes it might permit the 
assumption of a Roman origin ; but the other characteristics of the head — 
which is mesoconchic, messorrhine, orthognathous and mesostaphyline,— 
approach the earlier Assian crania, and by no means favor the idea of a 
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western derivation. This is in perfect keeping with the archzological 
observations. | Roman influence affected Assos but very slightly ; the 
provincial town remained Greek far into the Christian era, as is evident 
from all the characteristics of its architecture, and from the fact that 
among the eighty inscriptions found upon the site only two were in Latin. 
The craniological peculiarities in question are more plausibly explained 
by the supposition that the girl was connected with some one of the Lonic 
tribes of Asia Minor, of whose intimate connection with Assos in the 
later period of ancient history we have other evidence. If, however, the 
attribution of early Assian bracyeephalism to the Leleges be accepted, we 
may, with even greater probability, take this long-headed maiden to 
represent the later element of the population of the southern Troad: the 
Acolian. 

_ Was there any connection of race three thousand years ago between 
the Leleges of the northern and the Hittites of the southern Levant ? 
Dr. Virchow has been led, solely from craniological considerations, to 
suggest a relationship between the earlier Assian skulls and a population 
ethnographically similar to the Armenians, in whom alone so marked a 
hypsibrachycephalism has been observed. There can be but little doubt 
that this conformation of the skulls from Assos, unparalleled elsewhere in 
the Troad, was inherited from the people ruled by King Altes of Homerie 
renown ; and one of the few points that appears to be certain concerning 
the Hittites is, that they were the proto-Armenian race. 

A determination of these important and interesting points is not yet 
possible; the osteological materials are not sufficiently numerous. — It 
must suffice for the present to have called attention to this method of 
ethnographical investigation. Craniology is certainly destined to become 
one of the most trustworthy and efficient handmaids of archeology and 
ancicut history. 

Joseru Tuacner CLARKE. 


Papers or THE AMERICAN Scroon or CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
Aruens. Vol. 1882-1883. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co, Svo. pp. viii., 262, 9, with plates. [Publication of 


the Archwological Institute of America]. 


Of the good achievements due to the Archeological Institute of America 
the best is the establishment of the American School at Athens — due to 
the Institute because, although the support of the School has been heartily 
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taken up by the chief colleges of the United States, the first impulse came 
from the Institute, and without this the undertaking might not yet be in 
hand. The first volume of the Papers of the School, now just published, 
shows very satisfactorily how ripe the time was for its establishment. 
Indeed, at a time when the advocates of a purely scientific education 
are everywhere putting classical studies on the defensive, such a new 
impulse as archeology gives to these studies was indispensable to enable 
them to hold their own in the struggle for existence among our progress- 
loving people; and to a thorough study of archzeology a foothold on 
arch:eological territory is necessary. Nor can the merely literary study 
of antiquity be carried forward at this day without the help of archeology. 
The experience of the German and French Schools at Athens has proved 
this, and the experience of the American, stimulating almost immediately 
the imitation of the English, shows how undisputedly the doctrine is 
accepted. In this view, it is notable how uniformly in these papers, as 
in most of the recent literature of archzeology and classical learning, the 
citations of modern authorities are from continental scholars, first German 
and then French; the small body of admirably equipped archeologists 
who have revived the repute of English work in that field having not 
yet had time to agld greatly to its literature. Except Mr. Ramsay, who 
shared with Dr, Sterrett the work of copying and annotating the inserip- 
tions from Tralleis, we hardly see an English authority quoted in these 
pages ; Americans, except those concerned in the discussions, we should 
hardly look for. 

This volume contains two papers by Dr. J. R. 8. Sterrett on the in- 
scriptions found at Assos and at Tralleis; three of the theses written in 
the School, all on architectural antiquities, by Messrs. James R. Wheeler, 
Louis Bevier, and Harold N. Fowler; and an essay on the topography 
of the battle of Salamis by Professor William W. Goodwin, the first 
director of the School,—the whole under the editorship of Professor 
Goodwin and Mr. Thomas W. Ludlow. 


Inscriptions are discoveries capitalized, as it were, and the income of . 


them is only gradually realized. The careful annotations of Dr. Sterrett 
show the results of the first study of those which he has collated. There 
are seventy-four (74) from Assos, mostly of Roman date, though all in 
Greek. Indeed, it is characteristic of the discoveries at Assos that 
scarcely a Latin word has been found inscribed, except proper names, 
The oldest inscription, referred to the sixth century B. C., is said in the 
notes to have proved to be important in the history of Greek architecture. 
It follows the flutings of a very early Doric column (protodoric): if it is 
as old as the column it is certainly very curious. We await Mr. Clarke’s 
report to show its significance. Other early inscriptions prove, naturally 
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enough, that the Aeolic dialect of Lesbos was in use at Assos, and one of 
them happily supplies the missing Aeolie form (2e0:) for the third person 
plural of (Aeolic The most striking inscription is the bronze 
one already published in Mr. Clarke's preliminary report of the excava- 
tions at Assos, showing, as there appeared, how the universal acclaim that 
greeted the succession of Caligula to the hated Tiberius found its publie 
expression even in this far-off town. The series of Assos inscriptions 
extends down to Byzantine times, and relates mostly to matters of local 
or personal interest. Among those from Tralleis are the half dozen from 
the ruins called the Utch Geuz, which have long been known to scholars, 
but imperfectly, being too high to be reached—fifty or sixty feet above 
the ground—only so far read as they could be made out with glasses, and 
published more or less exactly by Boeckh or Waddington. Dr. Sterrett’s 
enterprise provided ladders long enough to bring him within reach of 
them, no easy matter, and so enabled him to make them out with great 
completeness. Others of the Tralleis inscriptions prove to be important 
for the chronology of Asia Minor. 

The three architectural theses are careful studies, on the spot, of three 
of the famous buildings of Athens. Mr. Wheeler describes minutely the 
fragmentary remains of the theatre of Dionysos, examines with praise- 
worthy care the historical order of the tangle of successive foundation- 
walls which are all that is left of the stage, and gives an apparently 
exhaustive account of the remarkable series of chairs for the various 
priests and magistrates, — which, singularly enough, are almost all that 
survives of the auditorium,—and of the inscriptions upon them, annotated 
with care. The survival of these chairs, the sculptured hyposcenium, 
apparently assigned by its inscription to the second or third Christian 
century, the peculiarities of the orchestra, the unusual and singu- 
larly modern shape of the auditorium, its outer wall being uncon- 
centric with the orchestra, and consequently with the seating, the extent 
of the stage constructions and the changes which they underwent in the 
course of five centuries,—all these call out many interesting questions of 
structure and history for which the scanty remains give thus far but 
tantalizingly imperfect answers. 

Mr. Fowler ventures among the vexed and intricate questions that 
hang about the Erechtheion, of whose structure he gives a detailed study ; 
being mainly interested by the question of its plan, and that of the sacer- 
dotal uses of its various divisions, not touching upon its architectural 
character. The most interesting, perhaps, is the paper in which Mr. 
Bevier attacks the problem of Hadrian’s temple to the Olympian Zeus. 
The problem is simpler than the others, and the author is naturally led 


to discuss it more broadly. We are glad to notice, by the way, that he 
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does not follow Ross and some later authorities, Mr. Clarke especially, in 
discarding the theory of the hypzthrum ascribed to the Olympieion by 
Vitruvius, a theory which at least has too much in its favor to be set 
down as exploded. 

All these papers are creditable to the School. They show knowledge 
of the right methods of investigation, thoroughness, an acquaintance with 
the latest authorities, and discrimination in the use of them. It is an easy 
inference, in the study of such problems as the writers have chosen, that 
neither the classical scholar nor the architect, alone, can securely thread 
his way through their intricacies. And it is important to keep in mind 
which of the questions involved are of importance in their bearing on 
other questions, and which are self-limited, a distinction of which it is 
~asy to lose sight in the interest of a minute examination of detail. Thus, 
in the discussion of the Olympieion the most interesting questions are : 
What were the columns that Sulla carried off to Rome? and are those that 
now remain the work of Antiochos, that is of his architect Cossutius, or the 
work of Hadrian? If, as some authorities believe—a theory which Mr. 
Bevier does not mention—Sulla carried off to Rome the columns of Anti- 
ochos, and they there became models from which the Romans developed 
their form of Corinthian capital, they supply an important link in the 
history of the Corinthian order. If, as Mr. Bevier thinks, Sulla simply 
varried away old Dorie columns which had been discarded from the build- 
ing eighty or ninety years before by Cossutius, we must look elsewhere 
for our connecting link. 

Professor Goodwin takes up, with the combination of learning and clear 
sense which is his characteristic, the topography of the battle of Salamis, 
and disposes satisfactorily, it would seem, of the theory which has found 
favor hitherto with both German and English scholars, relying on their 
reading of Herodotos and Aischylos. His exposition is very interesting 

and makes out a pretty strong case for his view, but offers temptation to 
further discussion, which would be out of place here. 

The illustrations of the report deserve notice for their excellence, except 
the two wood cuts of the straits of Salamis, which are copies of those that 
adorn Rawlinson’s Herodotos, or are from the same source. The copies 
of the inscriptions are very clear and graphic, and the processed repro- 
ductions, especially those from the admirable drawings of the chairs in 
the Dionysiae theatre, may be taken as models. 

Nothing can give a better account of the seriousness and the good 
quality of the work done in the American School at Athens than these 
publications, which show, moreover, what a spur to original study is 
given by living directly among the memorials of classical history. All the 
well-wishers of the School will desire that its work may continue to fulfil 
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its early promise. For this the important thing is, that it should have the 
assurance of permanence that a fixed endowment would give, and the 
first necessity for an endowment is to establish a permanent home for 
the School. It is to be hoped that the effort which is making to provide 
the School with a building of its own, for which the Greek government 
has generously offered a site, may be quickly suecessful. When this is 
secured, and the School has a permanent director, its resources will be 
set free for use in the way of study alone, unimpeded by the precarious- 
ness of its present position, and undiminished by the necessity of provid- 
ing for a temporary lodging. 


W. P. P. 


II. 


A member of the Evole Francaise d’ Athines at its first establishment 
in 1846 gives a humorous account of the disconsolate sensations with 
which the exiled Parisian youths, huddled on the baleony of their hotel 
in Hermes Street, looked upon the bleak northern side of the Akropolis 
and the prospect of a year in a semi-barbarous country. It was with 
difficulty they kept themselves from uttering the thought they read in 
each other's eyes of taking the next steamship back to Marscilles—-until 
the glory of the Parthenon wiped out the memory of it. Things have 
changed since then, though the Parthenon, fortunately, is not one of 
these. The classical archeologist who has not trodden Greek soil is 
becoming a curiosity, and the little capital of the kingdom of Hellas 
is one of the principal centres of archzeological investigation. For 
America, the volume published by the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Archeology, is the first direct instalment of the literary 
fruits of this activity, long transmitted to us chiefly through the well- 
known quarterly publications of the French and German Institutes. 
The six articles it contains are studies by the Director and students 
of the American School in its first year, 1882-1885, issued in somewhat 
tardy compliance with the regulation that provides for the publication 
of such work in an annual volume. 

The two opening treatises on the inscriptions of Assos and Tralleis 
present an abundance of new epigraphical material, and so take pre- 
cedence of essays that deal with things long known and discussed. Only 
those who have themselves had to decipher injured and defective Greek 
and Latin inscriptions can appreciate the amount of labor required to 
put these records of the local history of two important cities of Asia 
Minor into accessible and even attractive form. Dr. Sterrett edits and 
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comments ninety-six inscriptions in one hundred and twenty pages. 
These documents of official pomposity and quiet family life are an 
introduction to a curious phase of Hellenic and Hellenistic life. The 
matter for observation is too abundant to be dwelt on here; but the 
careful collation of epigraphical documents that characterizes the lighter 
treatises is a pleasing evidence of the good influence Dr. Sterrett’s epi- 
graphical training exerted on his associates in the school; certain quo- 
tations, by one of the young writers, from the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Atticarum with omission of the volume-number, as if the numbering of 
the inscriptions were continuous, argue a very recent familiarity with 
that important publication. 

Hardly anything is so much needed for classical study which is not 
merely literary, as a readily accessible series of brief, but exact, mono- 
graphs on the principal architectural monuments of classical times that 
are sufficiently preserved to make such treatises more than collections 
of antiquarian observations based on literary sources. No task could 
be more fitly undertaken by such a band of young scholars as the 
American School is sure to attract to Athens if it be properly sup- 
ported, and not mismanaged. Nor could a better introduction to the 
monumental side of classical studies, still so sadly unfamiliar even to 
advanced American students of antiquity, be devised for young men 
who, while they are beyond the first elements, cannot reasonably be 
expected to have received strictly archeological training. For obvious 
reasons, it was not found necessary to go outside of Athens for material 
in the first year of the school’s existence. 

Mr. Wheeler writes of the Theatre of Dionysos, first ably discussed 
by the Swiss archeologist Vischer in 1865, before the excavation was 
finished, and more recently by L. Julius (with Ziller’s plan here repro- 
duced) in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1877; other accounts of it, 
as that in Dyer’s Ancient Athens, for example, being inadequate, or 
concerned with special questions. The present article treats, first, of 
the documentary history of the theatre, which was begun in the seven- 
tieth Olympiad (500 B. ¢.), and was variously altered, and reconstructed 
in portions, at different times during seven centuries of use, the last record 
in ancient times dating from the reign of Septimius Severus ; then, in order, 
it treats of the remains of the scene-structure, orchestra, and cavea; and 
it closes with a special treatise on the fine series of marble fauteui/s d’or- 
chestre, reserved for high sacred and eivil functionaries, the chief orna- 
ment of the ruin. The best point a minute serutiny of the stones enabled 
Mr. Wheeler to make, is the refutation of the theory, advanced by Julius, 
that the supporting-walls of the scene and postscenium were strengthened 
for the substitution, in the fourth century B. c., of a stone for a previous 
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wooden superstructure. It is shown that the later additions did not serve 
the purpose of strengthening the older portions, and were in part an 
approximate reproduction of the first design. Considering the complete 
destruction of the upper tiers of the cavea, Mr. Wheeler’s conjecture, that 
the purpose of the usual concentric division of the seats (praecinctio), 
of which there are no traces, was served by an oblique way across the 
theatre, of which also there are no traces, is a rather bold one. No 
observation is made on the correspondence of the unsymmetrical east- 
ward extension of the erections behind the stage-front, noticed as puzzling, 
with the irregularity of the great seat-lined couch before: the seating- 
capacity of the immense cavea, an item of the more interest, as to increase 
it to the utmost seems to have been the unknown architect’s strenuous 
endeavor, is nowhere computed: while other sculptures are referred to, 
the much-discussed replica of the “ Apollo Choiseul-Gouffier,” variously 
styled god and athlete, copy after Kalamis or Pythagoras, genuine “old 
master,” and product of late Greco-Roman eclecticism by as many archzo- 
logical authorities, which was found in pieces behind the marble chairs, 
is ignored; so are the bronze statues of the three great tragic poets, 
which there is good reason to believe the renovator of the theatre, Lykur- 
gos, did not erect in a less appropriate place than the scene of their vie- 
tories. These are small oversights, however, in a careful treatise, which 
certainly no one can read without gaining “a better idea of the greatness 
He will also learn to view 


and magnificence of the Athenian theatre.’ 
it in its Greek aspect, as before all the sanctuary of Dionysos, a place that 
could be put to other than dramatic uses. There are two charming bas- 
reliefs on the arms of the chair reserved for the priest of the sport-loving 
god; the subject, Eros handling a pair of game-cocks, recalls the appro- 
priation of state funds by the Athenians for an annual main in the sacred 
semi-circle, 

The Olympieion at Athens does not long engage the traveller's attention, 
easily won by the picturesque collocation of its sixteen remaining columns, 
which an English writer compares to chessmen left in a corner of the 
board after a finished game. Most visitors come to Athens sated with 
Roman work, and think minutes spent in contemplation of it a waste of 
time when the Parthenon is equally accessible. Hadrian, by appropri- 
ating publie funds for the completion of a shrine begun by Peisistratos 
six hundred and sixty years before, has fastened the discredit of his name, 
not a very proud one in the annals of architecture, upon the Olympieion ; 
but Dr. Bevier’s treatise will satisfy any one that the Roman architect 
employed by Antiochos Epiphanes, Decimus Cossutius, did not merely 
design the new temple, but built most of it, including the Corinthian 
columns now standing, which are much too good for Hadrian’s day, 
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though perhaps he did not erect the full number of one hundred and 
twenty. The tourist, feeling sure that it is not an evidence of bad taste 
to admire the acanthus capitals, may now linger near “ the Columns,” as 
the site is called in the popular parlance of Athens, while some American 
student, acting as cicerone, tells him the pretty legend of how, after a 
seventeenth column had been thrown down by a Turkish governor in the 
last century to feed his lime-kiln, the three nearest to it were heard at 
night lamenting the loss of their sister. The incompleteness of the extant 
ruin, and the long interval between the inception of the structure by 
Peisistratos and its completion in 130 a. p., make the discussion largely 
one of documentary evidence, more antiquarian than. archzeological. 
Nothing remains above ground of the foundations laid by Peisistratos 
and his sons. During the two long intervals before and after the con- 
struction was resumed by Antiochos, the temple occupied a position anal- 
ogous to that of the unfinished Cologne Cathedral in modern times. Its 
area (60,534 sq. ft.) was larger, but this only partially accounts for the 
discontinuance of building by the Athenians, since the equal size of the 
great temples at Samos, Ephesos, Selinus, and Akragas did not prevent 
their completion. Dr. Bevier accounts for the neglect into which the 
undertaking fell by the historical unpopularity of the Peisistratid regime. 
Perhaps a better reason might have been assigned. The worship of Zeus, 
popular among the Dorians, was extraneous to the Attic religion. Had 
Apollon Patroos, Dionysos, or Poseidon-Erechtheus been magnified by 
Peisistratos, the exactions made in behalf of the undertaking might have 
mitigated, instead of increasing, an unpopularity more insisted upon in 
order to avert the dynasty’s return, than really serious before the 
expulsion. 

Mr. Fowler’s lucid exposition of the peculiar features of the much 
more attractive temple of Athena Polias, the gem of the Akropolis, is the 
better for not entering explicitly upon a mass of controversy that has 
made certain facts, and only natural interpretations of texts, appear 
doubtful. His conclusions accord perfectly with the description of the 
sanctuary given by the much maligned Pausanias, and are reached with- 
out resorting to such monstrous expedients as penning Athena’s olive 
under a roof, or imputing to a Greek builder such an architectural lie as 
a blind door. 

The object of the Director’s paper on the battle of Salamis is to con- 
trovert that interpretation of the historians which ranges the Persian 
fleet along the mainland shore, opposite a Hellenic line similarly disposod 
on the Salaminian coast. From his combination of the accounts of 
Aischylos (Persians, vv. 297-469), Herodotos (vit, ce. 75-96), Diodoros 
(xu, ce. 16-19), and Plutarch (Themistokles, ec. 12-15; Aristides, ce. 
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8-9), he concludes that the Persian vessels entered the narrows by the 
channel between Psyttalea and Salamis, in a long column which was 
taken in the flank by the Greeks before it could form into a line of battle 
extending from the promontory of Kynosoura in a NNW. direction across 
the strait towards Eleusis. This hypothesis accords, better than the 
generally accepted one, with the description of the battle in the Persians, 
which was written by an eye-witness of it, and declaimed before eye-wit- 
nesses only a few years after the event. Aischylos calls the order of the 
Persian vessels j25a, a stream, and in one verse refers to the Greek line 
as becoming visible all at once; whereas, if Grote’s account be accepted, 
in accordance with which the positions are marked on the map given in 
Cox, History of Greece m, ¢. 5, the sun must have risen on the two fleets 
facing each other. Nor is it necessary to assume any disagreement of the 
poet’s story with that of the historians. Professor Goodwin has only failed 
to remember the statement of Herodotos (v1, 84), that, when the Greeks 
first moved, the barbarians were quite ready for the encounter. 

The illustrations of this volume, unpretentious as they are, add mate- 
rially to the intelligibility of the discussions. It is strange to find no 
credit given to Messrs. F. H. Bacon and R. Koldewey, whose microscopic 
initials alone are visible on most of the delineations. Mr. Bacon’s exqui- 
site drawings merit especial mention. The circular issued in January of 
this year, reprinted as an appendix to the volume, tells what is the present 
condition of the “ American School,” in the maintenance of which thirteen 
American colleges now codperate ; it is noteworthy that the Southern and 
Western States are represented by only three of these institutions. 


ALFRED EMERSON. 


SeconpD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN Institution, 1880-81. By 
J. W. Powell, Director, Washington, 1883. 4dto. pp. xxxvil., 477. 


Recent years have witnessed a new era in American anthropology, 
and the increased activity in the various lines of anthropological research 
by American investigators, and the improved methods adopted, promise 
to place the American branch of the science upon a sound and enduring 
basis. The time has certainly passed when apathy and want of interest 
in American anthropology can properly be charged against American 
scientists. No better illustration of the energy and zeal with which 
this study is being prosecuted in this country can be found than 
is presented by the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. Created 
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by Act of Congress, and drawing its funds from the liberality of that 
body, the Bureau is enabled to prosecute researches on a larger scale and 
to cover a larger field than would be possible under any other auspices. 

The results obtained by the Bureau, as set forth in the present volume 
by its accomplished Director, have a twofold source. First, through 
the employment of scholars and specialists who constitute the working 
staff of the Bureau; second, by means of the aid of collaborators, whose 
researches are incited and guided by the Bureau. The present volume 
is made up of papers derived from both sources, though mainly from the 
former, and the variety of topics represented illustrates the scope of work 
undertaken. 

The Annual Report of the Director details the results of the field 
work of the year, together with an account of the progress of papers on 
special subjects now in course of preparation, and also briefly mentions 
the articles which form the larger part of the volume. In introducing 
the latter he takes occasion to briefly epitomize some of the leading points 
presented, as well as to make certain deductions therefrom which reveal 
his acumen and fine knowledge of the use of facts in broad generalization. 

The first paper is by Frank H. Cushing on Zuni Fetiches. His long 
residence among the Zunis, and the unusual opportunities he enjoyed for 
investigation, have led anthropologists to look forward to the publication 
of Mr. Cushing’s results with keen interest—likely to be further enhanced 
by the contents of the present paper. The practice of fetichism is wide- 
snread among savage peoples, but it has rarely, perhaps never, been 
studied with the same care as in the case of the Zunis. The elaborate 
system of relationships believed by the Zunis to exist between animals, 
the animal gods, and human beings, together with the resulting hierarchy, 
with its powers and obligations, are extremely curious and interesting. 
Altogether Mr. Cushing’s minute study of the Zuni fetiches, their origin 
and the ideas that centre about them, constitute a page of savage philoso- 
phy of wide significance. 

In Myths of the Iriquois, by Mrs. Erminnie A, Smith, is presented an 
authorative rendering of the folk-lore of this celebrated.tribe. Qualified 
by long residence in the tribe and by acquaintance with its language, the 
author has been able to preserve the original flavor of these tales with 
singular fidelity. Like the investigations of Mr. Cushing, these myths 
afford glimpses of savage philosophy, or savage religion—the two terms 
are practically synonymous in this connection—which can be obtained 
from no other sources. 

The paper entitled Animal Carvings from Mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, by Henry W. Henshaw, is mainly devoted to the consideration of 
the assumed resemblances of certain carvings of birds and animals found 
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in the mounds of the Mississippi Valley to animals inhabiting remote 
southern homes, such resemblances having been made the basis of specu- 
lation as to the origin and connections of “The Mound-builders.” The 
author reaches the following important conclusions: “ First. That of the 
“arving from the mounds which can be identified there are no representa- 
tions of birds or animals not indigenous to the Mississippi Valley ; and 
consequently that the theories of origin for the Mound-Builders suggested 
by the presence in the mounds of carvings of supposed foreign ani- 
mals are without basis. Second. That a large majority of the carvings, 
instead of being, as assumed, exact likenesses from nature, possess in reality 
only the most general resemblance to the birds and animals of the region 
which they were doubtless intended to represent. Third. That there 
is no reason for believing that the masks’ and sculptures of human faces 
are more correct likenesses than are the animal carvings. Fourth. That 
the state of art culture reached by the Mound-Builders, as illustrated by 
their carvings, has been greatly overestimated.” 

Dr. Washington Matthews’ paper on Navaho Silversmiths is a careful 
study of the methods of the Navajos in working silver into ornaments of 
various kinds and patterns. This industry is supposed to have been de- 
rived by the Navajos from the more advanced Mexican tribes to the 
southward and, whether so or not, is doubtless of indigenous native origin. 
Dr. Matthews finds, by a study of present methods and the comparison of 
recently made articles with earlier productions, that the Navajos have 
advanced in skill by borrowing tools and, to a certain extent, by adopt- 
ing the methods of the Europeans, thus showing a degree of adaptability 
on the part of the Indian, and a capability of advancement which have 
frequently been denied him. 

The title of the next paper is Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans, by 
W. H. Holmes. Qualifications of no ordinary kind are required for the 
treatment of this subject. In his conspicuous ability as an artist—ability 
to adequately represent the objects discussed, as well as to interpret their 
significance from an artistic standpoint—and in the excellence of his 
scientific attainments, Mr. Holmes unites the necessary qualifications to a 
rare degree. Incidental to the main object of the paper, the discussion 
of objects of shell from a strictly artistic standpoint, this paper contains 
much valuable information relative to the implements and utensils which 
are adorned by the aboriginal sculptor. The paper is fully illustrated, 
and the illustrations alone form a valuable contribution to the subject, 
assembling for comparison the artistic efforts of many different peoples 
from remote antiquity to recent time, as they appear in diverse objects 
of utility or ornament. Altogether the paper is a notable one, and 
the advent of the “exhaustive monograph” on the same subject, of 
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which the present “outline” is a fererunner, will be looked for with 
interest. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the Collections obtained from the Indians 
of New Mexico, by James Stevenson, purports to be nothing more than a 
catalogue of “two thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight specimens,” 
obtained in 1879. Nevertheless, copious illustrations of the objects 
obtained, embracing “almost every object necessary to illustrate the 
domestic life and arts of the tribes” to which they belong, and the aecom- 
panying text, descriptive, not only of the specimens themselves, but in 
many cases of the methods employed in their production, give the cata- 
logue a substantial value as a contribution to archeology. 


H. W. Hensnaw. 


D’ux Tesoro pt MONETE ANGLO-SASSONI TROVATO NELI’ ATRIO 
DELLE VeEsTALI. Dissertazione epistolare diretta al Sig. Comm. 
Rodolfo Lanciani dal Comm. Gio. Battista de Rossi. Roma: 
coi tipi del Salviucei, 1884. 


One of the most interesting results of the excavations at the house of 
the Vestal Virgins at the foot of the Palatine, in Rome,' was the 
discovery, in a corner of the atrium, of a terra-cotta bow] containing a 
large collection of Anglo-Saxon coins of the 1x. and x. centuries, together 
with a fibula. The fibula (clasp), consisting of two plates of brass inlaid 
with silver, was inscribed on the one with 3{ DOMNO MA, and on the 
other HX RINO PAPA. There were two popes of the name of Marinus, 
the first from 882 to 884, and the second from 942 to 946. The present 
inscription, as is shown by the coins, belongs to the second. This clasp 
is unique of its kind, and probably was used by some high official of the 
papal court to fasten his chlamys. 

The coins number 835, of which one is gold and all the others silver. 
The former is a gold penny of the Emperor Theophilos (829-842), which 
has no relation with the main group; of the latter, two are of Pavia, one of 
Limoges, one of Ratisbon, and all the remainder, 830, are of the kings 
and from the mints of the Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo-Saxon coins are 
classified thus in chronological order : 


AELFRED REX (Alfred the Great, 871-900), 3 
EADVVEARD REX (Edward I., 900-924), . i 
/EDELSTAN REX (Athelstan, 924-940), ‘ . 393 


1 For these excavations see p. 102. 
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EADMVND REX (Edmund I., 940-946), 195 
SITRICE CNYNCV (sitric, King of Northumbria, 914-926), ‘ 1 


ANLAF CVNVNC N (Anlaf I. or IL, King ) 
ANLAF CVNVNC of Northumbria, 927-944, 6 
ANLEF REX, ONLAF REX { or 944-947. 


PLECMVND ARCHIEP (Plegmund, archb. of Canterbury, 889-923), 4 


of a type similar to preceding, but with name of king 


through erroneous repetition of reverse, ; S 2 
of type similar to preceding but of uncertain attribution, , 9 
&350 


3y the concordance of dates of Edmund I. (940-946), Anlaf (944- 
947), and Pope Marinus IL. (942-946), the latest chronological limit of 
these coins is between 944 and 946, 

A most important point is the great variety, amounting to nearly 400, 
of the moneturii and cities inscribed on the reverse of these coins, show- 
ing that they were collected from all parts of the island. It is certain 
that this treasure was Britain’s contribution to St. Peter’s Pence, per- 
haps hoarded up during several years (probably between 944 and 946), 
before the time when, as De Rossi conjectures, it became the custom 
to recoin the foreign monies in the Roman mint, and when, later, exchanges 
were established and this small money was no longer sent. The writer 
brings out these facts with great lucidity, resting on the fact that, not- 
withstanding the regularity of the annual tribute from England, no 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon coins are known to have been discovered in 
Rome until the present hoard was found. 

The important question of the relation of the minor Saxon kings, or 
reguli, to the supreme authority; their greater or less degree of indepen- 
dence, has always been one of great inherent obscurity, and there is no 
doubt that a careful study of Anglo-Saxon numismatics will be a power- 
ful auxiliary for its solution. The question of the character of the locality 
where the coins were found, and of its relation to the Church of 8. Maria 
de inferno on one side, and to the episcopal palace and papal archives on 
the other, De Rossi reserves until further excavations shall have cleared 
up present difficulties. It involves the obscure history of the papal resi- 
dence at the foot of the Palatine during the early Middle-Ages. Pope 
John VII. (702-707) began, but did not finish, the Episeopium on the 
right of the Via Sacra, but it was completed, and maintained as a papal 
residence during succeeding centuries. Although the Frangipani are 
known to have occupied the Palatine, this does not affect the question as 
they held it on papal authority. A few months ago, discoveries were made 
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which, when they are completed, will go far to solve the problem: in 
excavating the ancient Palatium on this site, its use in Christian times was 
proved by the presence of frescos dating from about the same period as our 
coins. <A full account of these discoveries is given on p. 241. 


A. L. Froruixnenam, Jr. 


DI UN ANTICHISSIMO OROLOGIO SOLARE RECENTEMENTE SCOPERTO 
IN PaLestrinaA. Memoria di Orazio Marucchi. Estratto dagli 
Annali dell? Inst. di corrisp. archeol., anno 1884. Roma, 1885. 


In the early days of Rome but little attention was paid to astronomy, 
and the question of the time of day must have had but a vague and 
shadowy hold on the Roman people, as it was long before any signal for 
the midday hour was added to those of sunrise and sunset: this signal 
was given by the consul when the sun appeared between the rostra and the 
graecostasis, The custom of proclaiming the hours from the comitium 
was maintained until the time of the first Punie war, when sun-dials 
were first introduced through contact with the Greek cities of Magna 
Graecia and Sicily. The first sun-dial was brought to Rome from 
Catania in 491 v. c., and, notwithstanding its incorrectness on account 
of the difierence of latitude, it remained in use for about a century until 
it was replaced by Quintus Martius Philippus by one constructed for the 
Roman latitude. As the twelve hours of the day were, throughout the 
year, counted from sunrise to sunset, the winter hours were far shorter 
than the summer hours: all ancient sun-dials must have been constructed 
on this basis. Some of the forms described by Vitruvius have been 
found: in all of them the system employed is that of the single 
gnomon. 

Varro (De I. I. vt. 4.) describes a sun-dial in the city of Praeneste 
which he, at the close of the republican period, calls ancient: Meridies ab 
eo quod medius dies D antiqui in hoe loco non R dixerunt, ut Praeneste in- 
cisum in solario vidi, Solarium dictum id in quo horae in Sole inspiciebantur, 
quod Cornelius in basilica Aemilia et Fulvia inumbravit. Many have sought 
in Praeneste (Palestrina) for traces of the archaic sun-dial, but without 
success until Marucchi discovered it on the facade of an ancient building 
which was transformed in the rx. century into the Cathedral. “ This 
building is rectangular in plan, twenty metres long by nine in width, is 
built of large squared masses of stone of Gabii, and may with confidence 
he attributed to the v1. century of Rome.” On removing the plaster 
on the upper part of the facade Professor Marucchi discovered four 
grooves, cut in the stone, which he found to radiate from a common 
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centre: unfortunately the destruction of the central part of the wall has 
left only the extremities of these grooves. This sun-dial was different 
from any hitherto known, in having not one but six gnomons, one for 
ach hour, and consequently for each line, at the extremity of which it 
was placed ; while in the centre there must have been a vertical one for 
mid-day. These metal styles threw their shadow down their line at the 
corresponding hour, but the correspondence was perfect only during 
equinoctial days. It would be necessary to annex a plate in order to 
follow the calculations by which the writer proves his position. He con- 
siders the building to which it was attached to have been not a temple 
but the civil Basilica of Praeneste. 


A. L. F., JR. 


Preuistoric FisHinc Evrope Nortu AMeErica.—By 
Charles Rau, Washington City. Published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1884. [Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
509]. 342 pp., 405 figs. 4to. 


At the Paris Exposition of 1868, Anthropology had a most excellent 
installation, the two concepts, race and function, having equal importance, 
If you moved along certain parallel aisles you would be able to study 
the anthropology of a certain race, its anatomy, industries, arts and social 
life. If you passed along another series of parallel aisles, at right angles 
to the first, you would be able to follow out any division of anthropology 
in its manifestation throughout the world. Formerly, both in museums 
and in published works, it was customary to pursue the ethnic method 
altogether. Owing to the impetus given to comparative technology by 
Gustav Klemm, and later by Lubbock and Tyler, each human art has | 
been subjected to a searching investigation, in order to understand its 
elaboration, its origin and life history. 

In our own country, no one student has pursued this method of inves- 
tigation more persistently and successfully than Dr. Charles Rau, from 
whose pen has just appeared a Smithsonian contribution to knowledge, 
entitled, “ Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America.” The 
author admits that he never caught a fish in his life, yet, from his con- 
stant devotion to the one stydy. and conscientious determination to know 
the truth, he has produced & work which will remain the standard upon 
this subject. European fishing is first treated, extending from the Drift 
to the close of the Bronze Age. The quarternary beds have yielded no 
objects directly referable to fishing, but the caves of France, Switzer- 
land and England have disclosed bones of fish, harpoon heads, and 
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drawings of fish on antlers. The first implement figured by Dr. Rau is a 
bone toggle hook, used for catching sea birds by the Eskimo, and it is 
immediately compared with similar instruments from La Madeleine and 
with the Makah halibut and cod hooks. Later the harpoon is widely 
diffused and the great collections from Alaska enable Dr. Rau to walk 
with firm steps. 

Fish-hooks first appear in the lake-dwellings, associated with harpoons 
in great variety, barbed stone arrow-heads, nets, sinkers, floats and dug- 
out canoes. The Bronze Age is very rich in the form and variety of its 
fishing apparatus. The bronze fish-hook figured in the frontispiece, from a 
lacustrine settlement near Morges, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, is truly 
a graceful object. 

In the portion of the work devoted to America, Dr. Rau properly 
changes his plan and deals consecutively with classes of implements,— 
hooks, harpoons, boats, nets, weirs, carvings of fish, and shell deposits. 
The last sixty pages are filled with extracts from old writers on 
America, beginning with Egede and closing with Captain Cook. An 
appendix notices methods of fishing in Central and South America, 

Dr. Rau does not belong to either of the special schools of anthro- 
pologists ; he is what people are pleased to call a safe man. Therefore it 
is highly probable that, while he has cautiously omitted many things 
which will be proved true, he has not made many statements that will 
not stand the test of severe criticism. 

O. T. Mason. 


Discovery oF A Tomsp-Cave AT GHAIN SrELEM, Gozo.—By 
Dr. A. A. Caruana. Malta, 1884. 


The cave, now destroyed by the construction of a public road, was 
situated about 1,100 vards from the sea, in a heath of sandstone forma- 
tion on the southern dip of the island, and resembled the isolated tombs 
found on other islands of the Maltese group. These often open into a 
deep vertical shaft, with a descent by step-holes, while each body, in the 
family tombs, lies stretched on its back in a recess communicating at the 
side with the central chamber. Bodies were also laid on platforms or in 
sarcophagi of lead, marble, and clay ; sometimes in stone troughs, or 
sealed in jars placed mouth to mouth after the Babylonian fashion (see 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chaldwa and Assyria, I. p. 399), 
Coins and other contents of these sepulchres show them to be of various. 
ages, some of them Pheenician, others Greek and Roman. It is important 
to distinguish the tombs from the ossiferous caverns of the Maltese island 
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and Krete, in which hitherto no human bones have been found associated 
with the fossil remains of extinct hippopotami and proboscidians. 


A. E. 


Tue British ScHoot or ArcHAOLOGY AT ATHENS. Report of 
Committee and of the-first Meeting of Subscribers. 1885. 


The first steps toward the foundation of a British School at Athens 
were taken in 1882. On the 25th of June, 1883, a meeting was held at 
Marlborough House, at which the Prince of Wales presided. The 
general committee then appointed comprised many of the most distin- 
guished men of the kingdom. The Greek government had already, in 
1882, given, for the erection of the proposed School, a piece of ground 
of about two acres at Athens, situated on the southern slope of Lyka- 
bettos (See No. 1, p. 92). Since then the funds subscribed or promised, 
in answer to the appeals made by the executive committee, arnount to 
over £4,000, which would be sufficient for the building of a house and 
the formation of a library of reference. 

At the meeting held on February 2d, 1885, Professor C. T. Newton 
brought forward the following resolution as embodying the aim and scope 
of the project: 

“1. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek 
Archeology in all its departments. Among these shall be, (1.) the study 
of Greek Art and Architecture in their remains of every period; (11.) 
the study of inscriptions; (11.) the exploration of ancient sites; (Iv.) 
the tracing of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

“2. Besides being a School of Archeology, it shall be also, in the 
most comprehensive sense, a School of Classical Studies. Every period 
of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest age to the present 
day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

“3. The School shall be under the care of a Director, whose primary 
duty shall be, (1.) to guide the studies of the members, and to exercise a 
general supervision over the researches undertaken by them; (11) to 
report at least once a year on the work of the School, to record from 
time to time, for the information of scholars at home, any important dis- 
coveries which may come to his knowledge, and to edit any publications 
of the School. 

“4. It shall further be the duty of the Director to afford information 
and advice to all properly accredited British travellers in Greece who 
may apply to him.” 
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It was resolved that the building which is to be occupied by the School 
should be begun at once, and that further funds should be collected by 
an appeal, not only to the public, but to the universities, learned societies, 
and other public institutions, in order to secure the amount necessary for 
the endowment fund. Considering the many prominent men who are 
interested in this undertaking, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
sum will be raised and the School established on a firm basis. 

It is to be hoped that the impetus given to classical archeology by this 
movement will lead to the foundation in England of a school of genuinely 
scientific archeologists, who may rival their co-workers on the con- 
tinent. The uncritical school headed by Mr. J. H. Parker will probably 
cease to occupy so prominent a position, and their writings which have 
hitherto been accepted will be displaced by works of critical and schol- 
arly value. Probably only a few persons in this country are aware of 
the existence for many years in Rome of a “ British and American 
Archeological Society,” founded by Mr. Parker, whose principal work 
consisted in procuring two or three gentlemen of some archzological 
acquirements to arrange “ personally conducted ” parties to the principal 
sites. Perhaps at some future time this Society, which has at present no 
scientific value, may be reédrganized on a totally different basis, and do 
some valuable work ; for it will some day seem indispensable, that the 
English school at Athens, as well as the French and German schools, 
should be supplemented by a similar establishment at Rome. The library 
of the society at Rome contained, not long ago, many works of impor- 
tance, and would form a good nucleus of a working library. 

A marked feature of the new British School is its comprehensive- 
ness: it has from the start sought to excite the national sympathies 
of the Greek people, and its aim is proclaimed to be the study of 
Greece, during not only its classic but also its modern history. The field 
of medieval Greece—especially from the linguistic stand-point—has not 
received much attention, and it is possible that the English School may 


spend a portion of its energy in that direction. 


A. L. F., 
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SumMARY OF RECENT ARCH.ZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


Professor Sayce has repeated during the past winter his excursion to 
Egypt. In two letters dated from Sitt he reports his discoveries. He 
had visited the site of an extensive unknown city at the Kom e/-Ahmar 
(near the modern Sharéna), where he discovered an untouched tomb of 
the Old Empire. Above Minieh Mr. Sayce discovered the site of “On of 
the nome of Anubis,” so that “we now learn that besides the famous On 
of the North, or Heliopolis, and the hardly less famous On of the South, 
or Hermonthis, there was a third On in central Egypt.” 

The visit to the mounds of Antinoe (Antsina) proved disappointing, 
except that some cartouches of Ramses II. showed that Hadrian chose an 
ancient site on which to build his city. In the neighborhood; in the 
quarries close to Dér Abu Hannes, as also at Sebayda, were a number of 
early Christian paintings and inscriptions in Greek and Coptic. Among 
the inscriptions which Mr. Sayee copied on tombs towards the northern 
end of the Gebel Abu Féda, three were bilingual, a Demotie being 
attached to the Greek text, while another is the first instance of a 
Kypriote sepulchral text in Egypt. He considers that he has definitely 
settled the site of This, “the city from which Menes went forth to found 
Memphis (cf. No. 1. p. 80-81).” In his previous visit to this place, 
which was reported on p. 80 of the Journal, he spoke of the village as 
being called Uladaiwech: this, however, he found to be the name of the 
district, that of the village being Meshayek. After discovering some 
tombs of the Greek epoch, two or three miles north of Meshayek, Mr. 
Sayce found, in a ravine, some tombs of the Old Empire, whose painted 
sculptures pointed to an earlier date than the tombs of the 4th Dynasty 
at Gizeh. One of these belonged to a “ prophet of the mer of Anhir-t,” 
who had caused “a stele to be made in This.” Anhir-t is known to be a 
name of This. It becomes evident, therefore, that the mounds of Greeco- 
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Roman débris on which Girgeh stands must themselves stand on the 
mounds of an older city.—Letters of Professor Sayce in the Academy of 
February 21 and March 28, 1885. 

Luxor.—At the beginning of January, M. Maspero began work at the 
temple of Luxor with a gang of about 150 men. He commenced by 
demolishing the dwellings and public buildings which had for centuries 
encumbered the courts and colonnades. As a result, the columns of the 
central colonnade are now visible, and all that remains to be done, in 
order to reach the original pavement, is to remove several feet of sand. 
A small portico dating from Ramses IT., as well as several colossi, have 
been discovered. It now appears that the southern side of the edifice 
rose directly from the water’s edge. M. Maspero says, “I do not hesitate 
to affirm that Luxor, freed from the modern excrescences by which it 
has hitherto been disfigured, is, for grandeur of design and beauty of 
proportion, almost the equal of Karnak. The sculptures with which the 
chambers and columns are decorated are of the finest and most delicate 
execution ; while some of the wall-subjects would not suffer in the com- 
parison, if placed side by side with the choicest bas-reliefs of Abydos.”— 
Academy, March 21, and Journal des Débats, March 12, 1885. 

Nauxratis.— After. the excavations of M. Naville at Pithom and those of 
Mr. Flinders-Petrie at San-Tanis, the efforts of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
have been concentrated on Nebirch, where Mr. Flinders-Petrie discovered 
the site of the important Hellenic emporium of Naukratis. Specimens of 
the pottery and other antiquities found here have recently been received 
at the British Museum, where they are on exhibition in the Bronze Room. 
Among the vases. Mr. Stuart Poole describes many similar to early vases 
of Kameiros and Ialysos, while of the figures in limestone, alabaster and 
terra-cotta, some recall Rhodes or Kypros, while others are purely Greek 
or Greeo-Egyptian. There are evident signs of Pheenician commerce 
and of early commercial relations with the west coast of Asia-Minor and 
the neighboring islands.—Reginald Stuart Poole in Academy, May 30, 
1885, p. 591. 

TUNIS anp ALGERIA. 


The archeological journey of M. J. Poinssot along the main way 
between Carthage and Sicea Veneria has enabled him to add much 
material to our knowledge of the Roman antiquities of Tunis. 

Teboursouk (Thubursicum Bure) is a flourishing Arab city in which 
the remains of its ancient buildings are so concealed and built in as to 
make them inaccessible; the ruins of rich temples, baths, ete., show it 
to have been important. The fortress built at the end of the seventh 
century still remains in part. 
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At Kouchbatia are the remains of a small city containin 


a finely built 


g 
akropolis. 

Near Djebbaare the ruins of an unnamed city with traces of an amphi- 
theatre, a citadel, and other extensive constructions. 

The ruins of Dougga, ancient Thugga, are among the finest: a temple 
raised in honor of Antoninus Pius and Lucius Verus ; a triumphal arch 
similar to that of Makteur; a circus; a fine aqueduct.—Bulletin Trim. 
des Antiq. Africaines, 1885, pp. 16-44. 

Mission OF MM. REINACH AND BaseLon.—Besides their extensive explo- 
ration of Carthage, some account of which was given on pp. 87-88, these 
gentlemen made an archeological journey through the eastern part of 
Tunis, visiting Dar-el-Bey, Soussa, Kairwan, Thapsus, Lemta, Sfax, E]- 
Hamma (Aquae Tacapitanae). Excavations were carried on for a few 
days at E/Kantara (Meninx), where many statues and mosaics have 
come to light; researches at Bou-Ghrara (Gightis) resulted in finding a 
number of statues and inscriptions. At Zian, with the help of a com- 
pany of French soldiers, the archzeologists were able to uncover the forum 
and discover a number of sculptures and inscriptions. Both M. Reinach 
und M. Babelon have promised to contribute to the Journal a detailed 
account of the discoveries made by them at Carthage and throughout 
Tunis. In February of this year M. Reinach was again called to 
Tunis by the report that important inscriptions had been found in the 
valley of the Bagradas. A survey of about six weeks enabled him to 
discover the names and explore the sites of four new cities, and to collect 
more than 200 inscriptions. No detailed results of this exploration have 
yet been given. 

Mexoia.— Necropolis.—M. Paul Melon discovered near Mehdia, not far 
from Monastir, a new necropolis of considerable size. The tombs are cut 
in the rock, and five or six steps lead down to the sepulchral chamber, 
on the right and left of which two beds are cut in the rock, the entire 
length of the room, to receive the bodies. For further details see the 
letter of M. E. Babelon, on p. 175 of our Journal. 

Ker—M. Roy has been carrying on excavations during the winter 
within the city limits; he has unearthed a number of colossal marble 
statues, and uncovered the peristyle of a large building, etc. The results 
will be more fully stated by the excavator himself in the Budletin.— 
Bull. des Antiq. Afrie., 1885, 1. 50. 

CartHace.— Christian Antiquities—The importance of recent discov- 
eries, especially in Tunis, for Christian archzeology has been somewhat 
disregarded, owing to the more wide-spread interest in remains of an 
earlier period. There can be no doubt that, next to Rome, Africa is the 
land of promise for early Christian art of the period between the third 
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and the sixth century. The most interesting of these discoveries have 
been those made at Carthage by Father Delattre. In 1881 he uncovered 
at Malga, near the walls of Carthage, a cemetery in which he then found 
about six hundred inscriptions, as well as a basilica with dependent build- 
ings: among the mosaics was one of a character so unique that Comm. 
de Rossi has not been willing to give any opinion regarding it; it repre- 


sents a nude female figure standing beside an altar, with a branch of 


laurel in her hand, and crushing a serpent under her feet. This figure is 
supposed to be St. Perpetua (mart. 203). Since 1881 the excavations 
have been continued until now with great success, and have brought to 
light important constructions, bas-reliefs, mosaics, and over two thousand 
inscriptions. De Rossi calls this “one of the most remarkable discoveries 
made in our time in the field of Christian archzeology.” 

The area of the cemetery is in the form of a hemicycle with a portico 
supported by columns. In the centre of the hemicycle is an octagonal 
building, and in the portico a chapel with three apses which must have 
contained the sarcophagi of the martyrs and the altar. The ground of 
this hemicycle is entirely occupied by sepulchres, the lowest being the 
arliest. The titudi are often inscribed with mosaic letters. The sculp- 
tured fragments of sarcophagi represent the usual cycle of biblical subjects. 

One of the most interesting pieces of sculpture is a group of the Virgin 
and Child, behind whose seat stands a male figure, while in front is a 
winged angel. De Rossi considers that this may be the archangel Gabriel, 
and that his presence may refer to the Annunciation, and not simply to 
guarding the child. He refers this sculpture to the beginning of the 
fourth century. At a short distance from the hemicycle rose a large 
basilica 50 metres long, having 12 columns on either side of the nave. 
This basilica was evidently added to the original cemetery after the peace 
of the Church.— Bull. di Arch. Crist. (De Rossi), 1884-85, pp. 44-92. 

Ksar AcHras.—A Christian inscription of considerable interest was 
recently found here: sALVIs EvsTocuts | CC VV | CRESC. ET MAGNA | SE- 
CVNDVM Vora | EVGRAFIORVM. This is read, by Comm. de Rossi, Salvis 
Eustochi{i)s c[larissimis] vLiris] CreseLens, or entius] et Magna (their clients 
or freedmen) secundum vota Eugraphiorum (family college dependent on 
the familia of the Eustochii). He considers this family to belong to the 
beginning of the fourth century, and notices the use of sa/vis for the first 
time applied to private individuals—Bullettino dell’ Instituto, No. U. 
1885; Bull. des Antiq. Afrie., 1885, 1. pp. 49-50. 

Vanpatism.—There are strong hopes that a stop will be put to the 
wholesale acts of vandalism, referred to in our first number (p. 90) as 
having been for years committed on the monuments of Algeria and lately 
in Tunis. The energetic action of the Société des Antiquaires de France 
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has been vigorously sustained: the petition which it proposed has been 
endorsed by over one hundred societies in France, and a commission was 
appointed, February 25, to present the petition to the Chamber. In the 
meantime some good has already come from this crusade: the Journal 
Officiel of Tunis has just published decrees, dated March 11, regarding 
the organization of a Service des Antiquités, Beaux Arts et Monuments in 
Tunisia, in order to ensure the study, classification and preservation of 
monuments of historical interest, to establish a Museum, and to facilitate 
the application of all measures favorable to archzeological work. This 
project was presented to the Bey by M. Cambon, and M. de la Blanchére 
has been placed at the head of the organization.— Bulletin Monumental, 
1885, pp. 220-21; Gazette Archéologique, 1885, p. 119. 


ASIA. 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


Samarcano.—In this neighborhood the ruins of an ancient city have 
been discovered, and numerous articles in glass, bronze, and stone have 
been found. Professor Vesselowsky has been sent from St. Petersburg 
and was to begin his excavations in February.—Le Muséon, March, 1885, 
p. 259. 

PALESTINE. 

Asxaton.—Reouf-Pasha, governor of Palestine, has sent to M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau the cast of an Arabic inscription which shows that the 
mosque of Askalon was built in the year 155 a.H., or 771 A.p., by the 
third Caliph of the Abbasid dynasty, El-Mahdi. It reads “. . . ordered 
the construction of this minaret and of this mosque El-Mahdi, the com- 
mander of the faithful (may Allah preserve him, increase his reward, 
and improve his condition!) by the care of El-Moffadal . . . in the 
month Moharrem of the year 155.” The Pasha also sent the cast of the 
inscription on a mile-stone dating from the middle of the first century of 
the Hegira, having been erected by Abd-el-Melik. It was situated on 
the Roman road from Jerusalem to Jericho at a distance from Damascus 
of 107 miles, according to the inscription —Revue Arch., 1884, 11. pp. 
103-4. 

Jerusacem.—The Russian orthodox society of Palestine has undertaken 
excavations on the land owned by Russia, near the Church of the Resur- 
rection, in order to re-establish the ground plan of the buildings erected 
by Constantine on Mount Calvary. They have resulted in the discovery 
of portions of the old city wall and the gate which led out of the city.— 
Le Muséon, March, 1885, p. 257. 
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PHCENICIA. 


Sayoa.—In October M. Durighello reported that he had made success- 
ful excavations on the site of an ancient temple and had discovered an 
interesting series of Pheenician terra-cotta idols—Rev. Arch., 1884, 11. 
p. 247. 

Ocmata.—At this hamlet, on the border of Phcenicia, M. Durighello 
announces the discovery of numerous Druidic monuments built of gigan- 
tic blocks of stone, in the form of tables, and precisely like the dolmens 
in France. Details of this discovery will be awaited with interest.— 
Courrier de l Art, February 6, 1885. 


ASIA MINOR. 


REGULATIONS OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT CONCERNING ANTIQUITIES.— It 
may not be superfluous to call the attention of our readers to the new 
conditions which will henceforth govern all archzeological excavations in 
the Empire of Turkey. The Regulations concerning Antiquities, pub- 
lished by the Turkish government in February, 1884, are simply a repro- 
duction of the restrictive laws which have been in force for so long in 
Greece. They forbid, under severe penaltics, the exportation of all 
works of art, and declare that objects found belong by right to the State. 
Whoever wishes to excavate must pay the expenses of a government 
inspector, and is only allowed to take drawings or casts of the objects he 
finds. If these regulations are strictly adhered to, the result will be a 
complete cessation of the enterprising activity which has led to such 
magnificent discoveries at Pergamon, Halikarnassos, Assos, etc. The 
French text of the Edict has been published in full, by M. Reinach, 
in the Revue Archéologique, 1884, 1. pp. 336—43. 

Percamon.—Herr Conze, in the transactions of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, fixes the position of the library at Pergamon. The temple 
of Athena was in a large court, with a stoa on the east and north sides, 
two stories high. In the stoa on the east was the entrance to the court. 
The northern stoa had a row of rooms back of the columns. In the 
second story these rooms were four in number. Of these the easternmost 
room evidently contained the statue of Athena, and was the library; to 
which may perhaps have belonged, also, the other three, and, perhaps, 
two other rooms lower down on the west. The library of the Serapeion 
in Alexandria was in such a position; so must all libraries have been in 
Hellenistic and Roman times, including those in Rome.—Berl. Phil. 
Woch., March 21. 

PHoxaiaA (Aio.is).— M. G. Weber, in a letter to M. Georges Perrot, 
describes three archaic tombs which he considers to belong to a period 
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anterior to the Hellenic occupation of Asia Minor. The first is excavated 
in the caleareous stratum of a hill: it is entered through an arched door, 
above which the rock has been rudely cut into steps. The interior con- 
sists of two rectangular chambers, the first 4.12 met. long by 3 met. wide, 
the second 3.42 by 3.10; they are connected by a doorway ; the ceiling 
is roof-shaped. On the left side of the inner chamber the grave is sunk 
to a considerable depth. The second tomb is of a far more remarkable 
style of construction: it is an oblong monolith, cut out of the rock itself, 
the lower part of which is formed by a pyramid of four steps, upon 
which stands a cube 1.90m. square, finished at the summit by two 
steps. The interior consists of an ante-chamber, and of a sepulchral 
chamber in which the grave is hollowed out. The third tomb is exea- 
vated, like the first, in the mountain side. It is reached by a long stair- 
way, and contains two chambers. Instead of having a grave sunk below 
the level of the floor, there is all around the west side of the inner cham- 
ber a double ledge, on which, apparently, to rest the heads of the 
deceased. 

Smyana.— During the winter months Hamdi Bey has been carrying on 
some excavations on a small scale. In the court of the Palace has 
recently been placed the statue of a barbarian prisoner which was exca- 
vated at Ephesos by Mr. Wood, but left since then at the railway station. 
It seems to have belonged to a decoration which comprised many other 
similar figures. M. Weber writes about it in the “Ayad%efa of Smyrna, 
September 20, 1884.—Atheneum, March 14, 1885; Revue Arch., 1884, 1. 
p. 3876, 

Pompeiopouis (Kitikia).—The fine ruins here as well as at Mersina are 
being made way with by workmen for building purposes. 

Tarsos.—A fine mosaic pavement was unearthed here but immediately 
covered in again to save it from destruction.—Academy, March 28, 1885. 

ISLAND OF KarpatHos.—ock-cut Tombs.—This mountainous island, near 
Rhodes, anciently contained four cities, the most important of which was 
Bronkounti. Mr. J. T. Bent visited its extensive necropolis, with its 
“tombs of every possible description” cut in the ground-rock and in the 
cliff side ; and he was so fortunate as to find many unopened tombs,’ 
“erowded with specimens of ancient Carpathiote art.” The poorer 
tombs are shallow, being cut in the rock only about a foot and a half 
deep, and contain nothing but bones. The richer tombs most frequently 
consist of a main chamber, about ten feet square and six feet high, with 
sepulchral chambers on the right and left in which the graves were made. 
One tomb “had three . . . chambers, one entering from the other, with 
windows on either side of the door. Many of the graves are made to 


communicate . . . on the inside by narrow . . . passages.” One class of 
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tombs consisted of but a single rock-cut chamber. Those of another 
class were made in natural cavities in the cliff, “in almost inaccessible 
spots overhanging the sea. One of them contained four tombs (graves?), 
and some beautiful specimens of ceramic art of a far more finished and 
elaborate character than any we had found in the chiselled tombs.” 

Mr. Bent, while at Bronkounti, saw some “lovely” sculptured marble 
drums of columns, in the style of, though much smaller than, those of the 


temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which were being cut into square blocks, . 


probably for building purposes. 

It is to be hoped that some trained archeologist may undertake inves- 
tigations in this island.—Letter from Mr. Bent in the Atheneum, May 
9, 1885. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


Axraipnia.— The French school at Athens have traced out the temple 
of Apollon Ptoos at Akraiphia, and discovered therein a broken altar, 
some columns, and a beautiful head of Zetts—Atheneum, December 23, 
1884. 

There has just been discovered a beautiful statue of ‘Apollon, complete 
and of the best times.— Fgypepis “Apz., May 6, 1884. 

AtHens.— The American School—The managing committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens held its regular annual 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass. (U. 8. A.) on May 9, and Dr. Francis 

srown, of Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. Wm. G. Hale, of Cor- 
nell University, were chosen new members of the committee. Prof. F. D. 
Allen, Professor of Classical Philology at Harvard, was chosen to direct 
the School next winter, and the students under him will enjoy exceptional 
advantages. In order to give the School a permanent location, the Greek 
Government has offered to the committee a very desirable and spacious 
lot of ground, adjoining that presented to the future British School. 
Professor Goodwin has already received donations amounting to about 
$3,500 toward a building fund. There has been some question, 
whether it would be wisest to build at once, without waiting for an endow- 
ment that should render the school independent and self-supporting. The 
sentiment of the committee is, that it will be safe to build as soon as suf- 
ficient money is gotten together, and to continue the school under the 
present temporary arrangement of support from a number of subscribing 
colleges, until such time as a permanent endowment is secured. The cost 
of a suitable building and of furnishing it is estimated at about $20,000. 
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The aim and organization of the School are stated in the Circular of Jan- 
uary, 1885, a part of which is reprinted at the end of this number of the 
Journal. 

Professor Van Benschoten, director of the School for this year, has 
already left Athens. His successor, Professor Allen, will leave America 
in July, and will probably take with him a number of students. 

Temple of Kodros.—In digging for a foundation to a new house, south 
of the Akropolis, between the Olympieion and the new military hospital 
and a little beyond the latter, an entire inscription was found, of the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B. c., ordering an enclosure to be made around 
the temple of Kodros, and some 200 olive trees to be planted in it. This 
is our first intimation of a temple to Kodros. In digging for the founda- 
tion of a shop mid-way between the Roman market-place and the outer 
walls of Athens, seven inscriptions and a statue were found. All the 
inscriptions but one (not yet deciphered) are fragments. Two are 
dedications to Hadrian. The longer one has a play on words, attrib- 
uting the good qualities of a tower to a soldier named I»pyos. The 
statue is well preserved though the feet and arms are wanting. It is 
that of a standing undraped boy, about 4 feet high, with pointed ears, 
tail, and wine-skin held by the left hand on the shoulder; hence it is 
a satyr. Its right hand rests on the hip. The play of the muscles 
and the tension of the skin are well shown on the clear white marble 
surface. The statue belongs to the second century B. c. A square 
unworked socket on the shoulder shows it to have served as a caryatid. 
—Atheneum, January 24, February 21 and March 28, 1885. 

In Peiraieus street, near the gas house, excavations by the Archzologi- 
cal Society resulted in the finding of a number of inscribed sepulchral 
steles, two marble urns with reliefs and inscriptions, some inscribed monu- 
ments tabular in form, marble vaults, fragments of sculpture and bronze 


articles, and vases ; some remains of a woaden chest within a sarcophagus, 
which crumbled to dust the moment it was touched, and a piece of cloth 
enclosing some bones quite well preserved. 
Akropolis.—In the late excavations on the Akropolis were found 15 
fragments of inscriptions, two of which belong to the time before Eukleides ; 
8 fragments of the balustrade of the temple of Nike, the largest of which is 
a corner piece ; a relief belonging to a decree, representing Athena on one ‘ . 
side, and, on the other, the personification of the people crowning some 
one ; an incompletely executed statuette of Athena, of white marble, the 
head wanting, at her left foot a shield with the Gorgon’s head and a ser- 
pent, her left hand, supported on a shield, holding the horn of Amaltheia, 
her right broken off; also a number of pieces of architecture—F¢. 
‘Apy., 1884, 1. UL. p. 91. Work on the Akropolis this winter has been 
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suspended on account of the illness and death of the director, Mr. 
Stamatakis. 

By tearing away the great cistern, north-east of the Propylaia, 
the foundations of the latter building were exposed to view and 
found to contain numerous pieces of the poros cornice of the old Propy- 
laia, completely preserved, even to the coloring, which is blue, red, and 
yellow.— Berl. Phil. Woch., January 17. 

Mr. Karapanos has thrown open to the public, every Wednesday 
morning, his large collection of antiquities in his new house in Athens.— 
Atheneum, March 28. 

British School of Archwology.—lt is probable that construction will 
soon begin, on the lot offered by the Greek government, of a building for 


the Report of Committee and of the first Meeting of Subscribers, p. 218). 
Mr. Penrose has recently arrived, bringing with him the plans for the 
buildings which it is proposed to erect for the School. He has also 


the Temple of Zeus Olympios, and has already reached, in three places, 


“ 


the foundations of the original pillars. Large squared blocks of marble 
were here found piled up in disorder; the foundations themselves and 
the connecting walls have been all ruthlessly thrown down and in cases 

L completely obliterated.”—Joseph Hirst, in Atheneum of May 30. 
Society of Christian Archewology.—lt is a most encouraging circum- 
* stance, that enough interest has become excited in Greece to bring about 
. the formation in Athens of a society for the study and preservation of 
the monuments of Christian art which remain in Greece. The Society is 
organized with a President, A. Barouchas, Secretary, and Curator, and 

seems to be formed exclusively of natives. 

Evateia.—The excavations by the French School on the site of the 
temple of Athena Kranaia resulted in the following finds: a number of 
architectural fragments of poros stone preserving traces of color; some 
fragments of tiles decorated in relief; the nose and cheek of the right 
side of the face of a marble statue, of fine workmanship; numerous 
decorated bronze plates; an inscribed base with the name of Athena 
Kranaia; three large fragments fitting together and forming a part of 
the base of a colossal statue, doubtless of Athena; two inscribed bases 
with the names of the artists Ergophilos and Polykles; a long inscribed 
decree ; numerous fragments of terra-cotta objects, vases, statuettes, lions’ 
heads, akroteria, tiles with inscriptions on them; bronze rings, buckles, 
clasps, and about 170 coins, the majority of them Venetian. 

During the excavations by the French School, there came to light, 
under the ruins of the Church of the Virgin, a slab of white marble (2.55 


the accommodation of the new British School (for details see notice of 


undertaken, on behalf of the Dilettanti Society, excavations on the site of 
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m. long, 0.64 wide and 0.33 high) with the following inscription, dating 
from the Byzantine period, inscribed in short lines across the face : 
A “I N[pcaze]s.  “ This stone is from Kana in Galilee, 
where our Lord Jesus Christ turned the water into wine.” M. Charles 
Diehl published an article on this extraordinary find in the January 
number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Is this the couch 
of which Antoninus of Piacenza speaks in the sixth century? “ We went to 
‘Kana, where aur Lord was present at the marriage feast, and we reclined 
on the very couch; and there, unworthy as I was, I wrote the names of 
my parents” (Itinera Latina, 1. 93). It is a singular coincidence, 
that some letters were found scratched on the upper surface, which M. 
Diehl] restores, “Remember, O Lord, the father] and the mother of (me) 
Antoninus.” He considers that the couch was probably removed to Con- 
stantinople, in view of the Mohammedan invasion, and that, when that 
city was taken by the Crusaders in 1204, this relic was carried to Greece 
by Otho, duke of Athens, or Guido Pallavicini, when a church was 
built at Elateia expressly to receive it. The stoné has now been brought 
to Athens, and placed in the Chapel of St. Eleutherios near the Cathedral. 

E.eusis.—During his researches in the inner hall of the Telesterion, 
Mr. Philios came across the foundations of an early structure which must 
have been replaced by that of Koroibos.—Mittheilungen, 1885, 1. p. 78. 

Epipauros.—The many fragments of sculpture found in the course of 
the recent excavations under Mr. Kavvadias, although badly mutilated, 
show that the western pediment represented a battle with Amazons and the 
eastern pediment the combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths. The three 
hest-preserved figures are, that of an Amazon on horseback, and two 
female figures in long drapery seated upon horses after the fashion of the 
Nereids. Of the eastern pediment the only pieces in a tolerable state of 
preservation are the torso of a kneeling female and a Centaur’s head. 
“The style of these sculptures is very remarkable, and recalls the bas- 
reliefs of the temple of Phigaleia, Mr. Kavvadias believes them to have 
been executed at least under the direction of Thrasymedes of Paros.” A 
complete account of these sculptures is given in the abstract of the 
‘“Egyvep’s in our present number, to which the reader is referred. 

The temple of Artemis has been excavated entirely, and all its archi- 
tectural members found; also, another fragment of one of the lists of 
cures ; a curious metrical votive inscription consisting of 78 lines; the 
statue of a reclining young man with an effeminate expression, of late 
times ; the lower part of the body of a woman, from the loins down, 
belonging probably to the Nike of the pediment of the temple of Asklepios ; 
the torso of a nude man, from the same; the lower part of the body of 
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Athena in complete armor; the upper part of a man holding in one of 
his hands a helmet ; the last two being reliefs.— F¢. Apz., 1884, 1. 11. p. 93. 

Mr. Kavyvadias has lately recognized, in one of the previously dis- 
covered inscriptions, the complete record of the building of the main 
temple of the sanctuary, a fact of the utmost importance.—Mittheilungen, 
1885, I. p. 78. ; 

KEPHALLENIA.— At Same, under the direction of Mr. Kavvadias, one of 
the gates of the Akropolis has come to light: it is in Cyclopean style and 
strongly resembles that of Mykenai. Inside the Akropolis several build- 
ings in excellent preservation have been found.—F¢gypepis ‘Apy., 1884, 
I. U1. p. 93. 

Krete.—Dr. Schliemann is expected to begin his excavations on the 
arrival of the cool weather. Dr. Halbherr, the discoverer of the famous 
Gortyna inscription, who has gone to Krete with a commission from the 
Italian government, has succeeded in obtaining permission to uncover the 
wall in which the inscription was found. This archaic Doric inscription 
of the sixth century B.c., of such unexampled length, and giving as it does 
an invaluable accession to our knowledge of the Doric dialect, as well as 
being the first specimen of the far-famed Kretan legislation, has created 
a legitimate excitement. The text has been published twice already (in 
the Mittheilungen, and by Comparetti in his Museo Jt. di Ant. Classica), 
and a number of monographs on it are expected during the year. The 
Journal itself expects to publish in its next (October) number an article 
on the subject by Prof. A. C. Merriam. 

Myxenai.— Two dagger-blades.—Among the objects found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Mykenai were two dagger-blades: it was only lately that, on 
cleaning them, it was found that they bore fine and beautifully detailed 
incrustations representing warlike and hunting scenes, lions, antelopes, 
birds flying over a morass, etc. According to M. Dumont (since de- 
ceased), these interesting works belong to the xu. or x1. century 
B.C.: that they are anterior to any Asiatic influence and are not of 
Greek but of Egyptian origin. Their Egyptian origin was also strongly 
supported by M. Perrot from all the details of workmanship, costume, 
etc.; but, on the other hand, M. Leon Heuzey sustained that they were 
identical in manufacture with the other Mykenaian works, and certainly 
proceeded from the Mykenaian School.—Revue Arch., 1884, m1. p. 109. 

Nemea.—The French School has made some excavations here, but they 
resulted in no finds of importance.— F¢. ‘Apz., 1884, 1. 11. p. 92. 

Orympia.—The excavations here by the Archeological Society began 
with the running of a trench 35 feet long, 200 feet north of the north- 
east corner of the stadion. At the depth of three feet was found a vault 
made with tiles, and a human skull in it. Nothing more being found 
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here, attention was directed to the Palaistra, to excavating the north-west 
corner of it, left unexcavated by the Germans. At the depth of about - 
nine feet was found a wall running from north to south, badly built of 
poros stones, marble fragments, especially tiles from the roof of the tem- 
ple of Zeus. At the depth of thirteen feet began the finding of bronze 
fragments and Byzantine coins. So far, have been found, in the Palais- 
tra and the bed of the river Kladeos, 358 coins, including some splen- 
didly preserved coins of Elis; and of bronze objects 48, among which 
are to be distinguished especially the upper part, to the knees, of a statu- 
ette with out-spread wings; the face of another statuette of beautiful 
archaic art; and some roughly-made animals. There have been found 
also some pieces of architecture of terra-cotta, with color well preserved ; 
and some lead objects, among which the most worthy of mention is a 
round object with projecting “edges having a hole in the center, and on 
one side in very small letters the inscription /POZELN/JIA, But the most 
important of all the finds were a fragment of a metope of the temple of 
Zeus, and two fragments of the folds of the drapery belonging to some of 
the statues from the west pediment of the same temple.—F¢. °Apz., 1884, 
pp. 94-5. 

Ororpos.—Sanctuary of Amphiaraos—Very important documents have 
resulted from the work undertaken last season by Mr. Phintikles: decrees 
of proxenia inscribed on marbles bearing ancient dedicatory inscriptions 
to Amphiaraos; a senatus-consultum of the time of Sulla in which 
latinisms abound in the Greek translation; inscriptions giving new names 
of artists, Simalos, Dionysios son of <Aristos, Agatharchos son of 
Dionysios, Thoinias son of Teisikrates of Sikyon, Teisikrates son of 
Thoinias, Naxias (or Praxias) son of Lysimachos of Athens. A theatre 
built in tufa, of a singular form, was also discovered with an adjacent 
portico, near which was found a charming marble statue of a reposing 
Herakles, wanting the head and the legs below the knees. One of the bases 
originally supported statues of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, while on another 
stood a colossal statue of Sulla by Teisikrates son of Thoinias; it bore 
the inscription : 6 Nehztoy Nevzton vidv 
ixotqas. A large Dorie temple has been 
uncovered, having six columns on the front and Ionie columns inside, 
before which is an altar surrounded by theatre-like seats and a double- 
aisled columned hall. The pieces of architecture found comprise drums 
of columns, of which two are Doric with flutes; some whole lonie capi- 
tals, one of which is of an anta; and some fragments, two pieces of a 
pilaster, two fragments of an echinus, some fragments of cornice with 


blue color, .tryglyphs, and drops from the cornice.—/¢. 1884, 
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pp- 98-100: Revue Arch., 1885, pp: 95-96 ; Berl. Phil. Woeh., March 28, 

Sume, Js/and of.—In the Emporion has been found a marble relief, almost 
entirely preserved, of a man very much like Aristion on the well-known 
stele of that name. Under the man is an animal, probably a wild boar.— 
“Eg. Apy., May 3. 

Suresa.— Another ancient mine has been discovered at Suresa, three 
miles up the mountain from Laurion. <A horizontal zigzag channel, 40 
to 50 centimetres square, leads to a chamber 20 by 15 metres, from which 
numerous galleries, some one metre by 30 cent., others only 30 cent. 
square, lead to the exterior. The chamber is 10 metres high, but much 
of the softer iron strata above had fallen in, and an excavation of two 
metres did not reach the floor. 

THessaLonike.— Dy the opening of a new street the discovery was made 
of the marble ante of a large door, a Corinthian column, and an 
inscribed slab.— Nea Hemera of Trieste, May 2. 

Tiryns.— Dr. Schliemann’s excavations in April of last year resulted in 
bringing to light an immense palace occupying the whole summit of the 
Akropolis. The wall-paintings were copied by Dr. Doerpfeld. The vases 
found were of the most archaic type, and a capital discovered belonged 
to the primitive Doric style. It would seem that the palace dates from 
two periods; the first, prehistoric and contemporary with the tombs of 
Mykenai, and the second, not more recent than the vil. century B. Cc. 
To the former period belong numerous terra-cottas, specimens of pottery, 
images of Hera as a cow, obsidian knives, ete.—Rev. Arch., 1884, m1. 
p. 83. In a letter to the Nation (Oct. 25, 1884, p. 351) Mr. Detiner 
mentions some interesting particulars: he shows that the shafts of the 
columns must have been of wood. 

The volume of Dr. Schliemann on Tiryns, promised for last month, 
has not yet been issued. A letter from Athens, dated May 8, says “ Dr. 
Schliemann goes next week to Tiryns, where, under the direction of 
Dr. Doerpfeld and M. Philios, he is expending a large sum of money 
in clearing away the rubbish accumulated during his former exca- 
vations.” This has resulted in some interesting discoveries which he 
has incorporated in an appendix of which he is now (June) correcting 
the proofs: the volume will appear by mid-summer.—Athenaum, May 
30, 1885. 

_ Turkey: Constantinople—Some improvements have been made in the 
arrangements of the museum by its director Hamdi Bey. The collection 
has been labelled in Turkish and French, and the admission fee of five 
piastres has been suppressed.— Atheneum, March 14, 1885. 
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ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Botocna.—The most important question of which archzeologists have 
been seeking the solution in this region (especially in the necropolis of the 
podere Arnoaldi Veli in San Polo) is that of the peoples who successively 
occupied the valley of the Po before the Roman dominion. It was 
already known that in the podere Arnoaldi Veli there existed tombs belong- 
ing not only to the most ancient period, the so-called Umbrian, but also 
to the more recent or Etruscan period. The investigations recently made 
have solved at least the problem of the topographical relation of these 
two classes of tombs, as it has been found that there is, between the 
ancient and the Etrusean sepulchres, a strip of ground fifty-six metres 
wide, in which no tombs have been found, but only traces of very early 
dwelling-houses. It is an interesting fact that the Etruscan tombs which 
were found underneath inviolate Roman tombs of the early empire 
had been completely devastated, only sculptured and inscribed stones and 
fractured vases having been left. Either the Celts or the Romans may 
have been the authors of this act, probably the latter.—Barnabei in the 
Bull. del? Inst., January, 1885; and Gozzadini in the Notizie degli Seavi, 
February, 1884, p. 61, ff, and September, p. 292, ff 

Campania.— Necropolis of Calatia.—The discovery of the necropolis in 
the neighborhood of le Gallazze brings to light many objects similar to 
those of the neighboring necropolis of Suessola, and indicates a consider- 
able extension of time and various styles of art, as rude works of local 
manufacture are found by the side of others of Greek importation belong- 
ing to the best early period. What distinguish this from other necropoli 
of southern Italy are the deep circular or cylindrical wells, built of tufa 
and leaning on the hill; these Prof. Sogliano considers to be sepulchral.— 
Not. degli Seavi, August, 1884, p. 277; and Bull. dell?’ Inst., March, 1885. 

Carai.—At the beginning of the winter were discovered some impor- 


tant remains of a large villa of early imperial times: what remains of 


the walls is covered with frescos of the best style, and the floors had 
mosaic pavements. The road to the villa, and remains of the acqueduct 
which supplied it with water, have been found.—Berl. Phil. Woch., Janu- 
ary 24, 1885. 

CASTELLETTO Ticino.—The numerous tombs found here are similar to 
those of the neighboring Golasecca. The most important object found 
was « bronze cist a cordoni, evidently belonging to the fifth century B. c. : 
its cover was formed of a bronze bowl with figures in relief (a sba/zo) 
representing a sphinx and a chimera.—Notizie degli Seavi, May, 1884, 


p- 166, 
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Civita Lavinia.—The discovery has been made of the ruins of a temple 
of Juno Sospita. Many fragments of sculpture seem of Greek workman- 
ship: among them are a head of a goddess, one of Jupiter, and six torsi ; 
also four horse’s heads of fine style, from a quadriga. Remains of an 
imperial and of a private villa, and of the arx of Lanuvium were also 
brought to light. These excavations have been carried on by an English- 
man, Mr. Pullan.— Not. degli Seavi, April, 1884, p. 159. 

Roman Villa.—Between Civita Lavinia and Genzano a magnificent 
Roman villa of the first century has been excavated: it is of extraor- 
dinary size and magnificence, and the long colonnades instead of being of 
Alban stone, as is usual, are of red oriental granite. It was ornamented 
with stuccos and wall-paintings of the best style and taste-—Not. degli 
Seavi, July, 1884, p. 240. 

Cumz.—On the side of the necropolis next to lake Licola, among 
other discoveries, a most important tomb has been explored, 4.12 met. 
long by 3.30 wide, formed of large slabs of tufa, and divided into four | 
loculi, containing skeletons and sepulchral objects. In the interior was 
inscribed an archaic Greek inscription: TEI ALINE TOYTEI | 
LENOX HY 526 toute: Advog 520... Notable is 
5x6, and Prof. Sogliano sees here traces of olic influence on the Ionic of 
Cum: Aes is probably for Not. degli Scavi, October, 1884, 
pp. 353-356; ef. Bull. dell?’ Inst., March, 1885, 

Lentini (Sicy).—In digging on the property of Sig. Pisani, some 
laborers discovered a very important series of archaic tombs formed of 


large slabs of calcareous stone, similar to those of Megara, Selinus and | 
Syracuse: in them were found chased bracelets and vases of massive | 
silver; a gold plaque with ornamentation, and a ring and small vase, also 


of gold; a vase with representations of animals of the archaic type in 
horizontal zones; ete. Sig. Cavallari in visiting the city discovered a small 
Not. degli 


Christian catacomb connecting with that of Saint Thecla. 
Seavi, July, 1884, p. 252-4. 
Marino.— Vil/a of (. Voconius Pollio—This most important discovery 
is treated in an exhaustive and scientific manner by Comm. Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani in a monograph in the Bu//. della Comm. Arch. di Roma’, fase. rv. 
1884, which is analyzed among the Summaries of Periodicals. 
Nemi.—On the east bank of the lake of Nemi have -been discovered 
two necropoli: one, pagan of an early period, and the second, Christian.— 
Ibid., p. 258. 
Sta. ANATOLIA DI Narco (Umsria).— The Notizie degli Seavi of April, 
1884, gives a detailed account of excavations undertaken in this 
locality under the direction of Sig. Sordini, which resulted in the dis- 
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covery of part of an ancient and extensive necropolis, devastated at an 
early period. 

Orvieto.—For more than a year the old and new necropoli of this city 
have been yielding innumerable objects of interest. Many tombs, espe- 
cially those of the northern necropolis, belong to the archaic period.— Not. 
degli Scavi, December, 1884, p. 418. 

Praeneste (Pacestrina).—The cathedral of Palestrina is in part 
formed out of the old Basilica of Praeneste: recently, portions of the 
“arly wall of Pelasgie origin, which formed the substructure, have been 
found: above, a wall in opus quadratum has come to light, decorated 
with niches adorned with colonnettes and pilasters; also, a fragment of 
inscription thus reconstructed by Mr. Enrico Stevenson: L. Quinctius. 
T. f. L. n. praetor Le VCADO . CEPIT | T. Quinctius T. f. L. n. conso 
V. DEDIT. According to this restoration, it belongs to the year 560 
u. ¢., and is a dedicatory inscription of the spoils of Leukadia, conquered 
during the Macedonian war by L. Quinctius Flaminius, legate of his 
brother the consul Titus Quinctius Flaminius.— Budd. dell’ Inst., March, 
1885. 

The important discovery of the ancient sun-dial on the facade of the 
Cathedral was made by Prof. O. Marucchi, and a notice of this discovery 


has been already given on p. 215. 

Pratica.—It now appears that the territory of the ancient Lavinium 
contains an archeological stratum similar to that of the most ancient Latin 
tombs around the Alban lake and the Etruscan tombe a pozzo. Prince 
Camillo Borghese, on whose land the discoveries have been made during the 
past winter, has formed, in the castle of Pratica, a collection of the objects 
found: both the pottery and the bronzes are similar to those of Tarquinii, 
the Alban necropolis, etc. In an ancient well were found a number of 
objects of very different periods, of which the most interesting are (1) 
the painted clay capital of a pilaster, adorned with an archaic relief of 
Hercules and the Nemzan lion; (2) a fragment of a terra-cotta relief 
representing one of the combats of Hercules ; (5) a superb piece of green 
glass incrustation, covered with blue enamel on which is a relief of the 
head of Medusa.—Bull. dell’ Inst., March, 1885. 

Reacio ‘Carasria).— Among the many discoveries made here in 1884, 
the most important are certain objects (some of them being figures of 
Isis) which proceed without doubt from the vicinity of the temple of Isis 
and Serapis, known to have existed in this neighborhood.— Not. d. Séavi, 
August, 1884, p. 281. 

Rome.— Bronze statues of Athletes—In digging the foundations of the 
new theatre in the Via Nazionale on the brow of the Quirinal, near the 
baths of Constantine, the discovery was made, February &th, of a bronze 
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statue larger than life-size (6 ft. 10) ins.) in good preservation: it is said 
to be of Greek workmanship of the best period, the first of its class 
found in Rome. Opinions differ as to the identity of the statue. 
According to some it is the portrait statue of an athlete: it has also been 
called a Herakles. It is the nude figure of a man, standing erect, rest- 
ing his weight slightly on the right leg; the left is somewhat bent. His 
right hand is placed behind his back, while his left is held aloft and was 
evidently supported on a sceptre now disappeared. It is a life-like por- 
trait of great beauty: the face is full of animation: “the frontal sinus 
is strongly developed, giving the forehead a somewhat retreating line, and 
the nose is slightly aquiline. . .. The head is small: the details of the 
hair upon the head and body are rendered with especial care.” The hair, 
cut short, is divided into slightly curled locks. The downy hair on the 
well-rounded chin and cheeks is delicately engraved in a variety of 
gentle curves. The smallest details are carefully treated, as, for instance, 
the creases on the neck, abdomen and elsewhere, and the folds of the 
fiesh under the knuckle of the little finger. The muscular development 
of the upper part of the body is remarkable. On the breast is the 
inscription L. VI. T. X XIX, also read L. VIL. S. L. XXILX, which is 
thought to be the shipping-mark. The statue is now stowed away ina 
magazine, waiting for the building of the new Museum in the baths of 
Diocletian. Although fractured in several places all the pieces have been 
recovered, 

In the first days of April a second bronze statue, evidently of Greek 
workmanship, was discovered close to the spot where the first had been 
found. It represents a pancratiast seated, reposing after the combat ; 
his elbows resting on his knees, and his forearms and hands, with the 
cestus still on them, extended one over the other. This life-size figure is 
uninjured with the exception of a fracture in the right thigh; the head, 
hands and feet are perfect—Roman letter, London Times of April 4; 
Berl. Phil. Woeh., March 7; Nuova Antologia, February 15. 

Tombs of the Lieinii and the Calpurnii—tin the Villa Bonaparte, on 
the Via Salaria, some workmen discovered, last March, a family tomb of 
remarkable beauty, divided into several rooms which contained eight 
beautifully sculptured and two plain sarcophagi in complete preservation. 
The inscriptions found include epitaphs of the consul Licinius Crassus 
(27 a. p.); of his son, Cn. Pompeius, Pontifex and Questor, husband of 
Antonia the daughter of Claudius (both father and son were killed in a. p. 
47 by an order of Claudius); of L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi Licinianus, 
brother of the preceding, adopted by Galba in 69 A. pb. and killed at 
the same time by Otho; and of several others; the inscriptions are as 
follows: 
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M-LICINIVS 
M-F-MEN CRASSI-F-MEN 
CRASSVS- FRVGI MAGNVS 
PONTIF-PR- VRB PONTIF-QVAEST 
COS LEG TI -CLAVDI- CAESARIS- AVG 
TL.CLAVDI- CAESARIS GERMANICI 
AVG-GE// MANICI sOCERI. svl 


IN M(auretani)A 


[p]Is-MANIBYS C-CALPVRNIVS. 
CRASSVS - FRVGI- 
FRVGI- LICINIANI LICINIANVS-CON- 

XV VIR-S-F SVL-PONTIFEX.- 
ET-VE///ANIAE ET-AGEDIA-QVIN- 
Q-VERANI-GOS-AVG-F TINA-CRASSI.- 


GEMINAE 
pISONIS-FRVGI 
LICINIA- CORNELIA 


C-CALPVRNIO M-F-VOLVSIA- 
pPISONI-CRASSO TORQVATA 
FRVGI- LICINIANO L-VOLVSI-COS8. 


AVGVRIS- 
This was evidently the burial place of the two great consular families, 
the Licinii and the Calpurnii, and its discovery is considered to be the 


most important of its kind made in Rome since the finding of the tombs of 


the Scipios in 1780. 

It is singular that on Piso’s monument the D at the beginning of the 
first line, the L at that of the second, the letters P and ON in Pisonis, R in 
Frugi, IN in Liciniani, the XV at the beginning of the fourth line, and 
the R in Veraniae have been obliterated with a pointed tool: also in 
No. 5 the first four lines of the inscription containing the name of the 
deceased have been obliterated, and several other similar mutilations 
have been made. This is evidently the sign of: a proscription. The L. 
Volusius, Mr. Stevenson thinks, is the famous L. Volusius Saturninus 
(¢ 56 a. pv.) celebrated by Pliny, Tacitus and Columella. He conjectures 
Calpurnius Crassus to be the one who conspired against Nerva and Trajan 
and was killed under Hadrian. The use of cConsvi for cos. indicates, 
according to Stevenson (Bull. d. Inst.), the time of Trajan. 

A description of one of the monuments will show the general style. 
That of Piso “ is a rectangular dado of white marble measuring 3 ft. 2 ins. 
in height by 3 ft. in width, and 2 ft. 7 ins. in thickness, standing on a 
moulded plinth a foot in height, and surmounted by a pediment orna- 
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mented with pulvinars on the sides and griffins on the tympanum, the 
entire height being 5 ft. 7 ins... . On one side . . a sacrificial vase is 
sculptured in relief, and on the other a paten” (Times). The following 
are the subjects sculptured on the monuments: (1) Castor and Pollux 
carrying off the daughters of Leukippos ; on the cover groups of victories; 
(2) a scene of Bacchanalia ; (5) a rich festoon supported by winged genii 
and victories, and with the portraits of the two deceased ; (4) festoons 
and masks; (5) chimerae; (6) the birth of Bacchus; (7) genii support- 
ing arms; (8) the Indian triumph of Bacchus with fauns and elephants. 

The greater part of these monuments undoubtedly belong to the art 
of the first century A. D., and are of great importance.'—Bu//. del? 
Inst., 1885, Nos. 1. and u1.; Nuova Antologia, March 15 and April 1; 
Roman Letter of March 27, London Times; Notizie degli Seavi, November, 
1884, p- 393. 

Near the Basilica of St. John Lateran has been found the marble 
statue of a female, of very good work, with the following hexameter 
inscription on the base: taar 6 The 
head is preserved, yet it shows, in comparison with the rest of the statue, 
extremely rough work. From this it is evident that the face was cut out of 
an earlier one. On the left cheek can be plainly seen how far the original 
face goes, and where the new cutting begins. This is the first example we 
have of this kind of overworking. Heretofore it has been supposed that 
the change of a statue from one person to another consisted in the substi- 
tution of another entire head.—Ber/. Phil. Woch., March 21; Bull. del? 
Inst., April, 1885. 

On the same site was discovered a marble cippus with a dedicatory 
inscription to the rural divinities and to the genius of the Emperor 
Hadrian by the “ equites” natives of Thrace. These soldiers formed the 
mounted guard of the Emperors, and it was precisely near the Lateran 
that their quarters were situated.— Nuova Antologia, Mareh 15, 1885. 

Laravium.—In the Via del Statuto near S. Maria Maggiore has been 
found the /arariwm or domestic chapel of a Roman family. The chamber 
is rectangular, and its walls have several steps on which were placed 
many smal] statuettes of various divinities, ¢. g., Jupiter Serapis, Venus, 
Hercules and Bacchus. Of great interest are several objects of Egyptian 
origin: a statuette of Isis-Fortuna with the lotus, a cippus of Horus with 
hieroglyphs, and a talisman on which is engraved the triumph of good 
over the evil element represented by Bes: the inscriptions on the latter 
are of great interest. At the end of the lararium was a larger statue of 


‘It is reported that a beautiful bronze statuette about 2 ft. high was found in the 
tomb, but secreted by the workman and sold to a Russian for 6,000 lire. 
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Fortune with the cornucopia in her left hand and the gubernaecu/um in 
herright. It is thought that this important monument may be _pre- 


served. 
IMPORTANT OnJECTS Dis« OVERED IN Rome DURING THE YEAR 1884. 


It will be of interest to the readers of the Journal to have placed 
before them a list of these objects, selected from the full catalogue given 
in the last number of the Budlettino della Commissione Archeologica Comu- 
nale of Rome for 1884. 

Puintings.—Fifteen fragments of wall-paintings found on the Esquiline, 
Castro Pretorio, Quirinal, ete. Several of the scenes depicted are of 
genre subjects: a rustic house before which a woman is seen feeding hens : 
another house; in front of it is a woman bidding farewell to two men, 
one on horseback, and the other on foot, who seem to be leaving for the 
hunt: a sea-tiger and a hippocamp, on each of which a Nereid is seated : 
a dancing female, partly covered with a violet mantle: an Athena 
promachos, etc., etc. 

Statuary.—Of the nine statues or groups, those of Jupiter and Kybele 
have nothing remarkable about them; a female figure seated on a rock— 
probably one of the Muses ——and a spirited group of the combat of a 
panther and a wild boar, seem to be the best of this group. Several of 
the eight busts are interesting: the Anakreon has been described already 
on p. LOL of the Journal; a beautiful ideal female head found on the 
Esquiline, and a male head of athletic type in the style of Lysippos, 
some fine torsi, ete:, are also to be noticed. Among the numerous small 
objects in bronze, the most interesting are those taken from five very 
ancient sepulchres rudely formed of squared pieces of tufa not united 
with cement, which were discovered on the Esquiline in the new Via del 
Statuto. 

Terra-Cottas— Among a number of pieces two figures are of interest, 
one erect, and the other from the lid of a sarcophagus and preserving 
traces of polychromy: also part of a frieze with painted (blue, yellow 
and red) reliefs (bust of bearded Bacchus giving wine to a Chimera, ete.) : 
other portions of friezes are also adorned with reliefs, mostly bacchie in 
character. Several o//e and nineteen vases of bucearo laziale form a most 
interesting and archaic group, found in the five sepulchres already 
mentioned. They will be illustrated in the Budlettino for 1885. 

Excavations in the villa Spithiver, opposite the Ministry of Finance, 
during January brought to light, at a depth of 12 metres underground, 
an excavation in the tuf consisting of two chambers joined by a narrow 
passage. The walls have apses, and in the first hall there is an altar. It 


is thought by some to have been dedicated to the worship of Mithras. 
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TInperial Palace.—By the recently discovered atrium of the Vestals, and 
opposite the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, stand the walls of the Pala- 
tium, belonging to early imperial times: within them had been built 
number of hay-lofts which have now been demolished. “Already the 
area of one great hall, with large niches for statues in it, and far exceed- 
ing in dimensions and grandeur any of the remains of the Forum adjoin- 
ing it or of the palace of the Cresars above it, has been cleared.” After 
cutting through the modern flooring the ancient one was found at a depth 
corresponding with the level of the Forum. “One-half of this hall has 
been further cleared down to that level, and from it opens a passage the 
walls and ceilings of which are covered with comparatively uninjured 
fresco paintings, representing Christian saints standing in rows on one 
side and the other, while on the face of the wall of the hall itself are 
remains of similar frescoes, indicating that it had been completely deco- 
rated in the same manner. Comm. De Rossi attributes these frescoes to 
the x. or xt. century. As to the building itself, he reserves his opinion 
until the excavations have progressed farther. He had, however, before 
they began, suggested, in his study on the Anglo-Saxon coins which has 
been noticed on p. 213 of the Journal, that this Imperial residence had 
been adopted during the early Middle Ages as a papal residence—Roman 
Letter of London Times, April 28, 1885. 

Jewish Cemetery —During the winter of 1884, Prof. O. Marucchi 
made further. researches in this cemetery, discovered by him two years 
before. It is situated at the Vigna Apolloni on the Via Labicana, and was 
connected with an important centre of Jewish population. Its extent is 
proved by numerous galleries and cubieu/i still filled with earth. Be- 
sides numerous Greek inscriptions containing the usual Jewish formula 
ENGAAE KEITAI, EN EIPHNH KOIMHCIC AYTOY, he discovered two 
in Hebrew, which he reads (1) Amen Seialom beth, and (2) Nuah. This 
is important, as the most considerable of the Roman Jewish cemeteries, 
that of the Vigna Randanini, had not yielded a single Hebrew in- 
scription. 

Turin.—Important portions of the Roman walls have been laid bare 
near the Piazza Madama and the Church of the Consolata.—Bull. dell 
Inst., January, 1885. 

Verona.— Prehistoric Wall—Excavations have disclosed a gigantic 
wall composed of marble blocks, the remnants of which extend over a 
length of about 500 metres —Le Muséon, January, 1885, p. 125. 

Antiquities of the Stone Age—In the commune of Breonio (prov. of 


Verona), during the last few years, Cav. De Stefani has made extensive 
discoveries of objects belonging to the stone age, especially arms and 
utensils, many of which are unique in Europe, and resemble more those 
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of some portions of America.— Atti della R. Acead. dei Lincei (Rome). 
Rendiconti, January 18, 1885, p. 63 and February 15, p. 151. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Rome.— Cemetery of Domitilla—The excavations in this catacomb have 
been carried on near the cubiculum of Ampdiatus: this was one of the nu- 
clei, originally separate, out of which the vast necropolis of Domitilla was 
formed. It has furnished a number of inscriptions anterior to Constan- 
tine, one of those recently found reads, Secunda esto in refrigerio. De 
Rossi notes the importance of this formula, as a prayer and in accord with 
the formulas of the early liturgical prayers. Among the objects found is 
a cameo of oriental sardonyx, representing a winged Eros on a hippo- 
camp; a medallion of Commodus, and one with the bust of Diocletian.— 
Bullettino di Arch. Crist., 1884-85, pp. 41, 43. 

A subterranean chapel of considerable extent has been opened, having 
arched tombs in the walls. On the walls are many graffiti, made by 
ancient pilgrims, which would indicate that the chapel contained the 
tomb of some well-known martyr.— Nuova Antologia, January 15, 1885. 

Cemetery of Priscilla—Work on this catacomb, which had long been 
suspended on account of the difficulty of getting out the earth, has been 
taken up again this winter, and the results of the excavations will be 
given by Comm. De Rossi in the next number of his Budlettino. 

Basilica of Saint Agnes outside the Walls.—In restoring the side stair- 
case, it was found that one of the marble steps was formed by a frag- 
ment of the ancient transenna of the altar, with a youthful female figure 
carved in relief and bearing the ancient scratched inscription, Suncta 


Agnes. The importance of this discovery is great, as the sculpture seems 
to belong to the fourth century. 

Freseos of the ancient Papal Residence.—The discovery of this interest- 
ing series of frescos of the x. or XL century is noticed on p- 241 in the 
description of the excavation of the imperial palace. 

S. Maria Maggiore—An examination of one of the bells brought to 
light the following inscription : Ad honorem Dei et beate Maurie Virginis 
ista campana facta fuit per Alfanum postmodum in Anno Domini 
MCCLANNAIX renovata est. per Dominum Pandulphum de Sabello pro 
redemptione anime sue. Guidoctus Pisanus et Andreas ejus filius me 
fecerunt. Alfanus was chamberlain of Pope Callixtus IT. (1119-1124), 
and Pandolfo Savelli (+1306) was senator of Rome in 1279.—Académie 
des Inseriptions et Belles- Lettres, February 13, 1885. 

Rossano (Cacasria).—The superb Greek MS. of the Gospels on purple 
vellum, attributed to the sixth century, whose illuminations are of the 
greatest importance for early Christian art, has recently been completed 
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by the discovery of the missing leaves by the Abbate Cozza-Luzi.— 
Revue de 1 Art Chrétien, 1885, 1. p. 129-30. 

Venice.— Palace of the Doges.—The scattoldings, which during the last 
three years have concealed the lower areades, have been removed. The 
restorations are said to have been very successful. 

Verona.— Mosaic Pavement.—In the last century portions of a mosaic 
pavement were discovered which were believed to belong to the early 
Chureh. During last year, excavations in the courts around the present 
medieval cathedral have resulted in bringing to light an extensive pave- 
ment of geometrical design: two inscriptions were found: CONCORDIA 
cvmM svis Fecir P(edes) LX, and Srercortvs er CUM 
SVIS FECERVNT PEDES DVCENTOS. The two pavements discovered, one 
ab. 50 m. long, the other ab. 30, evidently belong to separate edifices. 
Of the former, two sections of unequal width remain (10 m. and 7 m. 
wide) and probably formed the pavement of the nave and left aisle of the 
“arly basilica of Verona, destroyed before the rx. century. The second 
mosaic belonged, probably, to a second basilica. Count Cipolla is 
inclined to attribute both to the v. or vi. century.— Not. degli Seavi, 
1884, April and December, pp. 136 and 401, sq. 


FRANCE. 


Societe DES Amis DES Monuments Parisiens.—A few months ago a 
new society thus entitled was formed in Paris. The members of the com- 
mittee form a brilliant and illustrious body, and comprise, not only 
archeologists and men of letters, but distinguished artists of all kinds. Its 
president is M. Albert Lenoir. Its object, at first, was “to watch over the 
monuments of art and over the monumental physiognomy of Paris,” and 
to prevent any recurrence of the deplorable acts of vandalism which have 
been so rampant there during the last half-century. A sign of the times 
is the interesting series of six articles on recent acts of vandalism, pub- 
lished in the Chronique des Arts, by M. Arthur Rhoné, which constitute, 
as the Athenwum remarks, a formidable indictment of the Government. 

We hear (Athenwum, May 9) that, since then, the Society has resolved 
to extend its operations to the whole of France, and that a federation 
has been formed of the provincial learned and archeological societies in 
order to protect national antiquities more effectually than does the Com- 
mission des Monuments Historiques. 

Concres ARCHELOOGIQUE DE France.—The French Archeological So- 
ciety held its annual congress at Montbrison (Loire), beginning June 
25 and lasting until July 2. Its programme was to study the monuments 
of the Forez and neighboring provinces belonging to the Prehistoric, 
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Gallic, Roman and Christian periods, as well as certain especial questions 
of more general import which this study will bring forward. 

CHATILLON-suR-INDRE.—On one of the capitals of the Church here, dating 
from the twelfth century, M. Palustre has read the name of a sculptor 
until now unknown: Petrus Janitor istud feeit primum.— Bull. Mon., 
1885, p. 221. 

Evreux.— (vthedral—tIn October the tomb of Bishop Jean de la Cour 
d’Aubergenville, who died in 1256, was brought to light. A fine ecrozier 
in enameled bronze having in the centre of its volute the subject of St. 
Michael and the Dragon, and a beautiful pastoral gold ring of elaborate 
workmanship, were found with the body.— Gazette Arch., 1884, 9-12, 
p. 376. 

Gaveinis (Morbihan).—Megalithie Monument.—Under the well-known 
covered alley a crypt has been found with numerous sculptures in admir- 
able preservation. Their position makes it certain, as had been suspected 
by Dr. Closmadeue, that the sculptures were executed before placing the 
stones in position.—Rerue Arch., 1884, 11. p. 322-51. 

Lava —/eestoration of the Cathedral—The work of transformation has 
already begun, the eastern portal being the first point to be attacked. It 
is proposed to add a spire to the tower over the apse, and to construct a 
choir in the style of the thirteenth century.— Bull. Mon., 1885, p. 219. 

Nixevitte (Meuse).—Frankish Cemetery—M. Ch. le Beeuf has sue- 
ceeded in bringing to light more than a hundred and fifty tombs in this 
newly discovered cemetery, and in securing a number of interesting 
objects. — Bull. Mon., 1885, p- 217. 


Ormes ( Beauce).— Prehistoric Antiquities. 


Immense subterranean con- 
structions dug in the tufa have been uncovered. These crypts are com- 
posed of circular halls, vaulted and joined by means of many narrow 
galleries. In them have been discovered several objects belonging to the 
Gallo-Roman period.—Le Muséon, January, 1885, p. 129. 

Paris.— Museum Guimet.—The offer by M. Guimet, to the Govern- 
ment, of his famous Oriental Museum has been accepted, and a building is 
being erected to receive it on the Place d’léna, in Paris. The museum 
has been until now in Lyons. 

Museum of the Louvre.—The more important of the works recently bought 
for the department of antiques of the Louvre are now on exhibition in 
one of the halls. They include marble busts, two of which belong to the 
archaic school, and others to the best period, a fine torso of Greek work- 
manship, extensive and well-preserved bas-reliefs, and a number of 
smaller objects. Among the latter are to be remarked a fine vase with 
red figures, signed, and especially a cut bronze plaque representing the 
combat of Herakles and Apollon, from the Castellani collection, a famous 
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piece discovered in Krete, and a most important work for the study of 
the origin of Greek art.— Revue Arch., 1884, U1. p. 576. 

Trocadévo.—Three new halls will soon be added to the museum of 
casts, which will then fill the entire left hand gallery of the palace. 
Among the most recent additions of importance are the portals of the 
vathedrals of Rouen and Bordeaux. The new halls are filled with casts 
taken principally from the monuments of the centre and south of France. 

Gallo-Roman Antiquities—Near the rue Clovis, M. Toulouze opened 
an ancient mound belonging to the first or second century, in which he 
found some fragments of amphorae, cenochoe with bas-reliets, coins, ete. 
Not far from this he discovered an interesting collection of iron instru- 
ments, also dating from the Gallo-Roman period, which were doubtless 
the tools of some artisan, perhaps a carpenter.—Revue Arch., 1884, u. 
pp. 376-79. 

Poitiers (near).— Cemetery of Antigny.—At the annual congress of the 
Sociétés suvantes de France, held at the Sorbonne, April 7-11, Father de 
la Croix described the excavations he has been superintending at the 
cemeteries of Civaux and Antigny, near Poitiers. In the latter he found 
an important series of tombs belonging to the latter part of the Merovin- 
gian period. They are generally covered with lids ornamented with 
bands and patterns in low-relief.— Gazette Arch., 1885, p. 120. 

Roven.— Cemetery at St. Quen—In December, some laborers at work 
under the pavement of the nave met, first, with the pavement of the 
thirteenth century, and soon came upon several strata of early tombs at a 
depth of between 2.50 and 3 metres. The upper stratum contained eight 
sarcophagi dating, probably, from the twelfth century, and containing the 
bodies of the abbots of the monastery. In the third was found an inserip- 
tion, traced on a plaque of lead, which shows this to be the tomb of the 
Abbot Rainfroy, who sueceeded Guillaume Ballot in 1156: Htc REQvVI- 
ESCIT PIE MEMORIE DO | MNVS RINFREDVS MON(A)CVS ET ABBS HVIV | 8 
LOCI QVI ECCLESIAM ISTAM POST | COMBVSTIONEM RESTAVIT MV | RO 
CINSIT ET... ET ALUS| BONIS DiITAviT. <A second inscription of 
1058 (2) gives the name of the archdeacon Hugues. Xvi KL ocro | RIS 
OBUT HV | GO ARCHIDIACONI ANNO INC... DNI | 

At a lower depth a group of Frankish stone sarcophagi came to light, 
narrower at the head than at the feet, most of them containing the 
bodies of warriors ; among the objects found in them were some beautiful 
belt-clasps, one being of silver and of fine workmanship ; two round gold 
fibulz, of unusual size, adorned with delicate gold filagree work and 
precious stones; an ivory plaque; a beautiful glass vase; ete. The 
total number of tombs opened was about seventy-five. The same excava- 
tions brought to light the foundations of the Romanesque church which 
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preceded the present one; they prove this early church to have been of 
considerable size and beauty, occupying almost the same area as the 
present edifice—Bull. Mon., 1885, 1. p. 93; Gazette Arch., 1885, I. pp. 
56, 57. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva—Kccent excavations made in the bed of the Rhone by Dr. 
Gosse have led to the discovery of many bronze objects: sword-blades, 
hatchets, arrow-heads, sickles, bracelets, ete. A fragment of collar 
(torques) shows that these objects were collected during the iron age, and 
the period is fixed by the presence of a Gallic coin. At the same time 
many objects were found belonging to the Roman, Merovingian, Medizeval 
and Renaissance periods.— Gazette Arch., 1885, p. 120-1. 


BELGIUM. 


Gano.—The restoration of the Cathedral is progressing under the 
direction of A. Van Assche and has already resulted in the uncovering 
of an interesting fragment of early Gothic, the arch leading from the 
first chapel of the choir into the transept. The choir dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and, when in the sixteenth century the body of the 
church was raised, the chapels of the choir were completely distigured by 
a mass of parasitical additions, which it is the object of this restoration 
to remove.—Revue de [Art Chrétien, 1885, 1. p. 127. 

Liece.— Cathedral of St. Paul—Some recent reparations in one of the 
north chapels have brought to light, on the wall above the altar, some 
frescos of the fourteenth century, as well as the polychromatic decora- 
tion of the vault. Among the frescos best preserved are a figure of John 
the Baptist holding the Agnus Dei, and one of St. Michael piercing the 
Dragon.— Revue de ? Art Chrétien, 1885, 1. p. 130. 

Grotto oF Sinzin.—Jl’rehistoric Antiquities—W ork undertaken by the 
Archeological Society of Namur has brought to light a series of bronze 
objects identical with those in Switzerland belonging to the lacustrine 
bronze age: they were found in a walled-up cavity on the left side of the 
cavern.—Revue Arch., 1884, 1. pp. 187-88; Le Muséon, April, 1885, p. 
258. 


GERMANY. 


Co.oene.— Cathedral—The Building Commission of the Cathedral of 
Cologne has entrusted to Dr. A. Essenwein, Director of the Germanic 
National Museum at Nuremberg, the elaboration and execution of his 
plan for the decoration of the Cathedral floor. This plan had already 
obtained the sanction of the Chapter and of the Prussian Ministry of 
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Worship. The nave and transept are to be floored with plain flags, 
bordered with marble, while the apse and chapels are to receive a rich 
figured ornamentation executed in mosaic and in the other processes 
. of pavement decoration employed in the Middle Ages. A large number 
of the cartoons for this, the most extensive surface-design of our time, 
are already completed.—Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, April 15, 1885. 

S. Gereon.—This church is soon to undergo a thorough renovation 
which is to comprise the repairing of the outer walls, the insertion of 
new glass windows, and the painting of the great cupola, which latter 
work is to be undertaken by Prof. Essenwein.— Archiv f. Nirchl. Kunst., 
1885, 1. p. 6. 

Eininc (Bavaria).—The remains of a large Roman villa fitted with 
extensive baths have been recently discovered at this place, near Abens- 
berg (supposed to be the ancient Abusina), The heating apparatus has 
been found in very perfect condition, together with many curious and 
interesting architectural details. But, what is perhaps of more interest 
still, the skeleton of a woman was found, having by her side a jug, a 
glass urn and tear-bottles; also the articles of her toilet, including hair- 
pins, pearl necklace and bracelets. Some fragments of sculpture were 
also brought to light, among them a woman’s head in marble, of very 
good execution. A “votive” stone also was found with an inscription of 
four lines, dedicated in honor of Dea Fortuna Augusta Faustina. A 
large number of Roman weapons, coins, spoons, rings and fibule, and 
many other articles, together with Roman bricks, tiles, and stamps in 
considerable numbers were also discovered among the foundations of this 
interesting villa. 

Garzicar.— Greek Antiquities—At Garzigar, near Késlin in Pomer- 
ania, a sarcophagus with four urns has been discovered, similar to others 
found last year in another Pomeranian village. They are dated from the 
second century B. ¢., are of Greek workmanship, and were probably 


Le Muséon, April, 


imported by Greek merchants in the amber trade. 
1885, p. 259. 

Hanau.—Roman Ruins —Extensive ruins of military and civil con- 
structions have been brought to light; also a cave dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Mithras. Several inscriptions indicate the legions and cohorts 
which garrisoned the station —Le Muséon, January 18, 1885, p. 125. 

Mayence.—An inscription has been found mentioning the residence at 
Mayence (Magontiacum) of a Roman legion: LEG. XIII. G. M. Vv. >. ¢. 
secv. (Legio Gemina. Martia Victrix. centuria Caii Velsii 
secundi), This inscription certifies to the existence of a bridge across 
the Rhine. The 14th legion returned to Mayence from Britain in 70 a. 
p. with the title Martia Victrix—Le Muséon, January, 1885, p. 128. 
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Frankish Antiquities—The Roman and Germanic Museum of Mayence 
has received a series of exceedingly well-preserved glass vessels and other 
treasures found in Frankish tombs in Hesse. The articles were enclosed 
in stone sarcophagi; hence the uninjured state of the glasses. The most 
elegant are flasks with handles and a slender neck, and are covered from 
top to bottom with a net-work of fine threads, a marvel of glass-blowing. 
Of greater value yet is a large gold brooch, the front of which exhibits 
a design of colored insertions not sunk in the back, but affixed, each 
piece in a separate gold capsule. The size and polychrome decoration of 
this object make it one of the most important pieces of its character.— 
Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, April 13, 1885, 

Zwickau.— The St. Marienkirche, built during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and restored many times during the two succeeding cen- 
turies, is about to be thoroughly restored under the direction of Prof. 
Mothes: the work was to begin this spring—Archiv f. Nirchl. Kunst., 
1885, 1. p. 15. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


istria.— Prehistoric Antiquities—Before Mr. Burton’s work, Notes on 
the Custelliert or prehistoric ruins of the Istrian Peninsula, published in 
1375, no attempt had been made to account for the ancient ruins called 
Custellieri which cover the hills and rocks of Istria ; and it was not until 
1883 that the first scientific researches were begun in this field, at Vermo 
near Pisino, by Prof. Moser at the expense of the Viennese Academy. 
These researches resulted in the discovery of a necropolis which contained 
over a hundred tombs a combustione, consisting of square cells opened in 
the friable rock from 1 to 2 metres below the surface and covered with 
slabs. Each contained one, seldom more, cinerary urn of pottery or metal 
without special decoration. The contents of these tombs were extremely 
meagre. Further discoveries were made in the same year by Dr. Mar- 
chessetti. The objects found enrich the Museums of Vienna and Trieste. 

In consequence, an historical society and a provincial museum were 
founded, and excavations begun on a grand seale by Dr. Amoroso in the 
vicinity of Vermo and at the Cuastellieri dei Pizzughi near Parenzo, the 
latter of which was productive of very important results. The 200 
tombs at the Pizzughi, at a depth of between 0.50 and 1.50 met., are 
square and measure about a metre each way ; they are built of polygonal 
masses and covered with large calcareous slabs. A single tomb often 
contained as many as five ossuaries which also were covered with a thin 
stone slab. Another species of tombs is formed in the shape of a small 
cylindrical well, also closed in by a slab: these, however, never contained 
more than a single cinerary urn, The great majority follow the usual 
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type of the Italian neeropoli of the first iron-age, with some local varia- 
tions. The pottery is almost entirely made by hand and baked at the 
open fire, and in the form of a double truncated cone with reversed neck. 
The meagre decoration is strictly geometrical, either seratehed or in 
relief. Among the ornaments found the most numerous are bracelets 
with linear ornamentation, clasps of the “ Certosa” type, and hair-pins : 
numerous objects found demonstrate the attention paid to the refinements 
of the toilet even by such a savage people as the Histri. 

That intimate relations must have existed with Southern Italy is shown 
by the character of some of the objects found, e. g., a conical helmet in 
the form of a pi/eus, like many figured on Apulian vases; three vases of 
pale-red earth, unvarnished, ornamented with geometrical forms in brown 
and red of a manufacture known only to Apulia and Calabria (vu. to Iv. 
cent. B.¢.); as well as many vases of smaller size. Sig. Orsi concludes 
that the Isirian neeropoli date between the fifth and second century B. c., 
there being no evidence of Roman influence, which began to spread in 
Istria after 177 n.c., when the country was annexed to Cis-Alpine Gaul.— 
P. Orsi in the Bullettino dell’ Instituto, February, 1885. 

Carnuntum—The fragment of a vase found here shows a copy of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles: he is represented as having in his right hand not 
a bunch of grapes but the thyrsus.—Berl. Phil. Woch., January 31, 
1885. 

SALONA (DatmaTia).— Christian Basilica —The excavations which were 
brought to a close in June of last year were recommenced in January. 
To the north of the Basilica the excavations brought to light some sarco- 
phagi, already despoiled and fractured. Under the pavement of the 
presbytery, apse, and nave some new sarcophagi were found; but the 
most important discovery was a mosaic with inscription from the narthex, 
2.14 met. long. The inscription on one of the sarcophagi is: DEPOSsITIO 
Garant pik. Two others are non-entire: . . . di depositio Crescenti 
VIL Id(us) Septemb(res) indictione XI qui vixit annos XVIIT Dioscoro 
VC. This dates from the year 442 under the consulships of Flavius 
Dioscorus and Flavius Eudoxius. The second dates from 442 and 443: 
D(e), (ositio) Luciani sud... VIITIT.X. Septemb( res ) [ Dio }scoro VC. 
D(e)p(ositio) [ThJalas[s]i Id. Aug. [Max]Jimo 1m et [Pate]rio V[C]. 
Another long inscription of Flavius Terentius and Flavia Talasia dates 
from 378 A. p.— Bull. di Archeol. Dalmata, 1885, 11. p. 33; Vv. p. 87. 

SPALATO (DatmaTiA).— Cathedral.—The interior of the Cathedral, origin- 
ally the Mausoleum of Diocletian, which has been undergoing a com- 
plete restoration during the last five years, was reopened on March 24.— 
Bull. di Archeol. Dalmata, 1885, v. p. 81. 

10 
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Tuttn (near Vienna).—-Roman Tombs—At the small city of Tulln have 
been discovered three Roman tombs containing skeletons and various 
small objects, as glass bottles, rings, ete.—Berl. Phil. Woch., March 28, 


1885; La Cultura, March 1. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cantersury CatHeprat.— Excavations have been in progress in the 
part of the crypt set apart for the French Huguenots. Some fine frag- 
ments of sculpture have been found, supposed to belong to the shrines of 
Prior Bradwardine and Thomas 4 Becket. Some architectural details 
of the twelfth century which had been concealed have been uncovered.— 
London Times, April 4. 

EoinsurcH.—Museum.—The South Kensington Museum has assigned 
to this museum between 30 and 40 choice specimens of Saracenic and 
Persian art which belonged to the St. Maurice collection from Cairo. 
The most beautiful of these are three pulpit-doors from mosques, beauti- 
fully carved and inlaid with ivory, ebony, and colored woods, belonging 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Besides these there are some 
fine pieces of metal work.—Atheneun, February 14. 

Oxroro.— Mr. W. M. Ramsay, well-known from his recent explora- 
tion of Asia-Minor, in which he obtained such important results, has 
recently been appointed Professor of Archeology at Oxford, thus inaugu- 


rating the teaching of the science in this University. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Wasnincton.— The Smithsonian Institution has purchased from Dr. E. 
H. Davis the collection of plaster moulds of the mound pipes recovered by 
Squier and Davis in their survey of the mounds of the Mississippi 
valley. The original pipes were purchased by Mr. William Blackmore 
and are now in the Blackmore collection at Salisbury, England. It was 
a great misfortune to have these pipes taken from our country, but the 
possession of the moulds partly repairs the loss, and enables the National 
Museum to fill up its series. 

Flint Ridge, in Licking and adjacent counties of Ohio, is almost as cele- 
brated as the “ Pipestone quarry.” The-place has been frequently visited 
and described; but in October, 1884, Mr. Charles M. Smith, of New 
Madison, Ohio, made an accurate survey of the place and obtained 
hundreds of specimens for the National Museum. The report of this 
survey will appear in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
and in the Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Bureau of Ethnology—FExploration of the Mounds of the West.—The 
coming. fiscal year’s work for the Bureau of Ethnology has been mapped 
out by Major Powell. Dr. Cyrus Thomas, in charge of the division of 
mound exploration, will take the field with two or three assistants, going 
first to Wisconsin to examine and study the effigy mounds of that locality, 
and later in the season to Mississippi and Tennessee, where considerable 
work has alrerady been accomplished. This division has been in opera- 
tion about three years, under the charge of Dr. Thomas, and has secured 
about fifteen thousand specimens of the handiwork of the mound-builders, 
the study of which, together with the survey of the mounds themselves 
and their surroundings, is gradually leading to a solution of certain 
archzeologic riddles which a few years since appeared insolvable. 

While some of the mounds are doubtless very ancient, others similar 
in character and equally interesting have certainly been built up since 
the advent of Europeans. <A string of sleigh-bells, much corroded, but 
still capable of tinkling, was found among the flint and bone implements 
in a mound in Tennessee; while in Mississippi, at the point where De 
Soto is supposed to have tarried, a Spanish coat-of-arms in silver, one 
blade of a pair of scissors, and other articles of European manufacture 
were found in positions which indicated that they were buried by the 
original builders of the mounds. In a Georgia mound two copper plates 
were found upon which were stamped figures resembling the sculptures 
upon the Central American ruins. 

Aside from these plates nothing has been found to indicate a connec- 
tion between the mound-builders and the Aztees or the Pueblos. A 
famous “elephant” mound which has long been a bone of contention 
among ethnologists, and which, in the opinion of some, proved that the 
mound-builders were coexistent with the elephant upon this continent, 
appears by the latest and most careful survey to have no trunk at all. 
Without the trunk the mound bore as much resemblance to a fox as to 
an elephant. 

Mr. Victor Mindeleff, whose models in clay of the Pueblo cliff and 
cave villages are among the most conspicuous and interesting objects in 
the National Museum, has already started to revisit New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona. Last season he went into Chaco Cafion, New Mex- 
ico, and surveyed several remarkable ruined Pueblos of great antiquity. 
The caiion is two or three days’ march from the nearest civilization. The 
ruins are of a masonry far superior to the Pueblos of the present day, and 
remain standing, in places, to the height of forty feet, showing the floor 
lines of three and four stories. The largest group covers more ground 
than the Capitol at Washington.—Bualtimore Sun, June 22. 
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JAPAN. 

While in Japan, Professor E. 8. Morse, of Salem, Mass., made some 
remarkable discoveries in the shell-heaps of Omori. Since that time a 
second exploration has been made, under the stimulus of Professor Morse, 
in the Okadaira shell-heaps (J. Jijima and C. Sasaki. Okaduira shell- 
mounds at Hitachi, ete. Tokio.). This good influence does not stop 
here: Mr. T. Kanda has sent to the Professor, for distribution, copies of 
another work, entitled Notes on Ancient Stone Implements, ete., of Japan. 
By T. Kanda. Translated by N. Kanda, with 24 lithographie plates and 
a map of Japan. Tokio. 

ADDENDA. 

Berun.—A new slab of the Gigantomachia sculptures from Pergamon 
has lately arrived at Berlin, which is of the highest importance, both in 
itself, and for the arrangement of the other slabs. It represents a giant 
sinking backward from left to right, with open mouth, as if crying out, 
his face distorted with pain. He is evidently overcome. But the most 
striking thing is that his hands and feet terminate in powerful eagles’ 
claws, including the stout spur over the thumb claw. On his back is a 
magnificent pair of wings, and his lower half is that of a scaly serpent, 
like the Chimaira. 

On the garment of the figure which thrusts a torch horizontally before 
her, known as Latona, two depressions are to be seen that before had not 
been noticed. Now it is seen, that the foot of the giant with the claws 
fits exactly into these. Evidently, he attempted to resist the goddess, but, 
not being able to stand against her blazing torch, fell backward, and as 
he fell made a final effort by pressing his left claw against the right leg of 
the goddess. Hence these two slabs belong together. 

There is a large fragment with the end of a wing on it, and also a 
brush-like object which up to the present time has been held to be a 
horse’s tail. Now it is found, that the remains of the wing of the eagle- 
giant fit on to this, and that the wavy brush is the flame of the torch. 
Apparently, the falling giant seized with his claw the flame, which 
thereupon blazed up anew, and caused the pain that distorts his faee. 
On his other side appears Apollon, who had hitherto been supposed 
to stand isolated. Apparently, through this combination several other 
slabs and fragments will find their proper positions. 

The east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia has been restored 
in full size. The restoration of the Hermes of Praxiteles is now completed, 
as is also that of the Nike of Paionios. A large model of the east facade of 
the temple of Zeus has also been set up.—Ber/. Phil. Woch., May 9, 1885. 

A. L. Frorursenam, Jr. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1884. No. 3.—1. Worrrrs, 
Contributions to Greek Iconography. 1. Anakreon. Standing figure of the 
poet with lyre, found in 1835 at Monte Calvo, now in Villa Borghese, 
identified with Anakreon by means of bust of Anakreon found in 1884 
in Trastevere. ut. Hermarchos. A marble bust, found in Athens, 
hitherto regarded as Epicurus, identified with Hermarchos, disciple of 
Epicurus. ut. Antiochos Soter. Marble head in Munich Glyptothek 
(ef. Brunn, Beschr. d. Glypt., s. 220, 172), shown by means of coins to be 
of this monarch.—2. F. SrupniczKa, The Owl of Athena Parthenos. 
To show that the owl was neither omitted from the statue of Athena 
Parthenos, nor placed in large under the goddess’ right hand, but sat, of 
ordinary size, on one of the side-pieces of her helmet.—3. A. Conze, A 
Signet Ring from Cyprus. The seal has for a motive Athena Parthenos.— 
4. O. Scuroeper, The Looms of the Ancients —). H. The 
Eaxting-Tables of the Greeks —b. Fr. An Ancient Foot-Rule. 
This bronze rule, found thirty years ago in a tomb at Manganecchia near 
Tarentum, is now in the Royal Collection of Antiquities, Dresden, It is 


hinged, the two parts being respectively 148 mm. and 147.5 mm. long. 
It is provided with a metal strip upon the back to hold it open when 
used. It belonged to the time of the Roman Empire, and coincides in 
length with similar rules found in Pompeii and Herculaneum.—7. Kk. 
W ERNICKE, Orestes in Delphoi. A classifieation of the vase-paintings 
illustrating the flight of Orestes, after the murder of Klytaimnestra, and 
his suppliancy at Delphoi. Such a classifieation has never been made 
before, although Heydemann (Arch. Ztg., 1867) had enumerated the 
works.—8. MisceLLantes. P. Wolters, inscription on a vase from the 
Crimea. FR. Engelmann, further remarks on Plate 1. 2 (bronze in the 
Brit. Mus. repr. Okeanos ace. to C. Robert). O. Puchstein, Remarks on 
the “ Schlangentopfwerferin ” of the Pergamon frieze. 

No. 4.—1. Orro Rosspacn, Seulptures from Ilion. A more perfect 
description and reproduction of four metopes, given in Schliemann, J//vs, 
p. 221 f., of the same manner and probably from the same building as 
the well-known Helios-metope; together with an attempt to show that 
this building, a temple of Athena, was of the time, and erected under 
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the influence, of the school of Pergamon.—2. P. J. Meter, Contributions 
to the List of Greek Vases with Masters’ Signatures —3. P. Hartrwic, 
New Representations of the Lower World upon Greek Vases, Comparison 
of an amphora in the collection Santangelo (No. 709), having a painting of 
Orpheus rescuing Eurydike (cf. Panofka in Arch. Zg., 1848, p. 220; 
K. O. Miiller, D. a. K., 1. p. 55), with fragments of a vase in Karlsruhe. 
Of interest is the identification of Peirithoos, in both vases, seated on a 
stone with hands bound behind his back, guarded by a Fury.—4. M. 
Mayer, A Theseus-Sarcophagus. This sarcophagus of the third century 
A. b., found in October, 1883, at Castel Giubileo (ane. Fidena), is the 


only one as yet discovered on which the myth of Theseus is given a prin- 


cipal position, One of the long sides represents Theseus abandoning 
Ariadne. (ef. Not. degli Seavi, 1883, p. 372).—5. MiscetLanies. F. 
Studniczkas On the East-Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
attempts to show that the figure hitherto called Hippodameia better suits 
the character of Sterope, and vice versa— Konrad Wernicke contributes 
the Register for the volume 1884. A. R. M. 


BULLETIN MONUMENTAL. Dirigé par le Comte de Marsy. Paris, 
1885. Jan. and Feb.—G. Tuoi, The Musewm of Agen. This museum, 
founded only in 1877, contains several interesting works. A Venus or 
Hebe, a Roman emperor and empress, a lovely alabaster statuette, the 
equipment of a Gallic chief of the time of the Roman conquest (cf. Fev. 
Arch., t. 37, p. 216), ete. Three bronze tablets bearing inscriptions in 
honor of Claudius Lupicinus, of consular rank, belong to the fourth 
century: they are important. as being the earliest examples, of known 
date, in Gaul of the use of the Christian A and 2 (ef. Revue Arch., 
1881, p. 81). Excavations have uncovered the ground plan of the old 
Romanesque church, and, under this, fragments of an earlier period. In 
the tomb of a bishop dating from e¢. 1300 was found a sculptured 
crozicr: another fine crozier of ec. 1200 is in the museum.—X. 
Barnier pe The glass window of the Crucifixion at the 
Cuthedral of Poitiers. The three windows of the choir belong to the first 
years of the thirteenth century, and are still Romanesque in style: the 
central one is probably the earliest example of monumental glass paint- 
ing.—Roserr Mowar, The inscriptions of the treasures of silverware of 
Bernay and of Notre-Dame-d Alencon, t. These treasures, found in 1830 
and 1836, have not hitherto been studied with special reference to their 
epigraphy, and many errors have been committed in the reading of their in- 
scriptions. —H. Japarr, The ancient Reading-desks of the churches of Reims. 
Collection of Heraldie paintings and sculptures : Plouha, 
—Pudual,—Lanvollon,— Tréiquidel,—sSt. Quay. This article is the con- 
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tinuation of others published by the Soe. Archéol. des Cétes-du-Nord—Sav- 
VAGE, (Abbé), Archwological discoveries in the Ch. of St. Quen at Rouen. An 
account of the discoveries is given on p. 245.— Société Frangaise d’ Archéo- 
logie, sitting of December 22, 1884.—CHronique.—BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Review of V. Ruprich-Robert, Architecture Normande aux et xn‘ 
sitcles en Normandie et en Angleterre. 

Mareh and Mowat, The inscriptions of the treasures 
of silverware of Bernay and of Notre-Dame-d’ Alencon (continuation).—X. 
Barsier pe Montracit, The glass window of the Crucifixion at the 
Cathedral of Poitiers (continuation). The writer has been able to recon- 
struct the inscription and to show that the three windows were given 
between 1204 and 1214: 54 Theobald’ comes Blasonis dedit hane vitream 
et duas alias vitreas cum Valencia uxore et filiis suis ad honoré (yz et scor 
ei’.—Louts Covurasop, The Fragments of the Musée des Monuments Fran- 
cais at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. When the dispersion of the Musée 
took place in 1816 (see p. 35) many of the sculptures were left at the 
Beaux-Arts—H. Scuvrerman’s Letter on glassware after the Venitian 
manner, addressed to M. le Comte de Mursy. The writer shows that there 
existed in France, in the sixteenth century, several centres for the manu- 
facture of glass @ la facon de Venise, established by artists brought from 
Altare—A. pr Roumesoux, N. Dame-de-Saux and Montpezat.—Marsy, 
The Abbey of Montreuil-sous-Laon. A. L. F., JR. 


BULLETTINO Di ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. Rome, 1884-85. No. 1. 
G. B. pe Rosst, The Poems of Saint Damasus. This first of Christian 
archeologists, a pope of the fourth century, wrote many epigrams whose 
theme was the acts, sepulchres and monuments of the martyrs and saints 
of the first centuries. De Rossi discusses them from three points of view, 
enquiring, (1) In what manner and in what part have they come down 
tous? (2) How are we to distinguish the genuine from those falsely 
attributed to Damasus? (3) What is their historical value? These poems 
have never been completely edited ; incomplete editions have been given 
by Sarazani (1638) and Merenda (1754). The larger number belong to the 
class of verses inscribed on monuments and tombs, and are known both by 
copies in epigraphical collections and from the original slabs themselves 
found in the catacombs and churches of Rome. There is a remarkable unity 
even in the epigraphical form of these inscriptions for the reason that they 
all were executed by the noted calligraphist and epigraphist Furius Dio- 
nysius Filocalus, who created a new type of letters for the purpose. 
One of the inscriptions bears the title: Furius Dionysius Filocalus 
scribsit Damasi Pappae cultor atque amator. He was the writer of the 
well-known Culendario Filocaliano of the year 354. Pope Damasus pro- 
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posed to embrace in his calligraphic enterprise nearly all the monumental 
suburban memorie of the martyrs and popes of that and the preceding 
centuries, and this invelved much search after, and restoration of, ruined 
cemeteries and crypts —Orazio Marvuccut, Meetings of the Society of 
Christian Archwology in Rome for 1884. (See Proceedings of Societies ).— 
G. B. pe Rossi, The Cemeterial Area with porticos and annexed Basilica 
discovered at Carthage. This is a review and critical examination of the 
discoveries made by Father Delattre, of which a brief notice has been 
already given on page 225. It is accompanied by two plates of the fine 
early sculpture of the Virgin and Child, including a conjectural restora- 
tion of the parts wanting. A. L. F., JR. 
BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE 
DI ROMA. 1854. No. 3.—G. Garri, Appendix to the article on the 
inscribed weights in the Capitoline Maseum.—Orazio Marvccnit, On an 
Equptian inscription of king Siptah. This fragment of black basalt, 
belonging to the Egyptian Museum at the Vatican, had never been 
noticed until now. The hieroglyphs are in two columns, both badly frae- 


neb-tan-i (Ku-en-Ra Setep-en-Ra) Se Ra (Meri-en-ptah Se-ptah). Pre- 
sents offerings the Lord of the north and the south, the ruler of 
upper and lower Egypt (splendor of the Sun approved by the Sun) son 
of the Sun (beloved of Ptah son of Ptah).”  Siptah belonged to the xrx. 
dynasty and flourished apparently after Menephtah I. and about the middle 
of the thirteenth century B.c. Marucchi conjectures that the Exodus 
took place, not under Menephtah, but precisely under this Siptah, whom 
he considers to be the king of Kheb vanquished by Setnekt.—C. L. Vts- 
conti, A marble oxsuary Wine arthed in the tombs of the Exquiline. The rude 
relief on this circular ossuary is of especial interest on account of the rarity 
of the subject—the conflict between the Trojans and Latins, probably the 
final scene of the slaying of Turnus by Aeneas. The writer also illus- 
trates two other works, (1) a fragment of a fine terra-cotta frieze with an 
armed warrior on hofseback (perhaps Aeneas) followed by his esquire 
(scudiere) ; (2) the lower part of the marble statue of a warrior armed 
after the Greek manner and executed in the Greek style. 

No. 4.—Ropotro Lancrani, The Villa of Q. Voconius Pollio at Marino 
( Castrimenium). Under the direction of Sig. Luigi Bocecanera, excava- 
tions were begun some time ago on a promising site in the tenuta delle 
Frattocchie which yielded in a few weeks discoveries of a most unexpected 
importance. Comm. Lanciani himself oversaw the work, and the results 
of his careful study were of especial interest, as the Villa is in precisely 
the same condition as when it was abandoned. The uncovering of the 


tured: the writer restores the left column: . .. . Ab-u tes Suten Seket 
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hydraulic system brought to light two very archaic tombs containing 
numerous objects of great interest. The main building of the Villa, 
103.40 met. long by 70.50 met. in width, had on the northern front a 
terrace of even larger dimensions, flanked on three sides by porticos. 
Within the building were found sculptures of remarkable merit, especially 
an Apollo, an Emperor, a Marsyas, a head of Paris, an athlete, and a 
Satyr. This Palace was built during the last years of the republic or the 
first of the empire, and included the vestibule, the atrium, the tablinum, 
the triclinium with side halls, and the peristyle surrounded by small 
private apartments. The portions to the south were added at the close 
of the first century A. p. It was kept in perfect repair, and was 
suddenly abandoned, probably during the fifth century. There are 
distinct traces of a sudden catastrophe during the second century which 
broke all the statuary into fragments, these being afterwards carefully 


united by metal clamps. An Appendix treats of the ancient Villas of 


Tuseudum. All the five main roads which branched off from Tusculum 
were lined with villas divided into imperial and private, and Lan- 
ciani, without repeating facts already known, brings together many 
indications of interest for the topography and relation of these villas.— 
Ienazio Guipt, The Syriac text of the description of Rome in the history 
attributed to Zacharias Rhetor. The text of the London MS. published by 
Land is but an ‘abridged extract of the Vatican text which, though 
imperfectly given by Mai, is here for the first time carefully edited, 


translated, and accompanied by notes in which most of the difficulties of 
this obscure text are explained. This breviarium is evidently not of 


Roman but of Greek origin, and may have been written towards the 


beginning of the sixth century—W. Henzex, Fragment of the Acts of 


the Fratelli Arvali. This fragment, recently found in the Via de’ 
Baullari, belongs to the year 39.—GHERARDO GHIRARDINI, On a votive 
bas-relief representing a lustration. The doubts expressed as to the 
genuineness of the Pembroke-relief of Mantheos, which represented an 
ephebe plunging his hands into a basin preparatory to a sacrifice to Zeus, 
are fully resolved by the discovery of this Roman relief figuring the same 
scene, which is also completely archaistic, although somewhat less so than 
the English sculpture.— Catalogue of the works of ancient art discovered by 
means of the Communal Commission of Archeology from January 1 to 
December 31, 1884, and preserved in the Capitol and in the Communal store- 
houses (sce abstract on p. 240). A. L, F., JR. 
BULLETIN TRIMESTRIEL DES ANTIQUITES AFRICAINES. 1885. 
Jan.-Mareh.—A. Hieron pe VILLEFOssE, The small mosaie of Saint- 
Leu. ‘The subject is a Bacchic triumph, and the writer considers the 
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principal figures to represent Liber and Libera accompanied by Amor.— 
L. Demarcur, Inedited Inseriptions of the province of Oran —A-L. 
DELATTIRE, Christian Mosaies of Tubarea. Besides the two interesting 
Christian mosaics discovered here in 1883, two others, illustrated in this 
article, have been lately found. They are tomb-slabs and represent, the 
one, a female figure, Cresconia, and the other an ornamental design.— 
A.-L. De carrre, Bezels of rings found at Carthage—L. Pivsse, An 
Antique Sarcophagus of Constantina—J. Porxssor, Archwological Jour- 
ney in Tunisia (contin.). The routes from Carthage to Sicea Veneria 
and from Carthage to Theveste (see Archeological News, p. 221).—L. 
DEMAEGHT, Archeological Museum. Gifts received (Numismaties).— 
CHRONIQUE.—CORRESPONDENCE from M. Roy, Comm. de Rossi, ete. 
A. L. F., Jr. 


EOHUMEPIS APNAIOAOTIAN., JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAZOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS, 1884. Nos. 1 and 2.—<A. PosroLaKkas, 
Tokens, » continuation of his studies upon this curious branch of numis- 
matics published in the Athenaion for 1880. Those considered in the 
present article were mostly found in Athens and its neighborhood, a few 


in the Peiraieus, and one at Ithome. Some are now in the National 
Museum at Athens, others in private collections. He presents 109 cuts 
of new types. The greatest diameter of the tokens is from 6 to 8 milli- 
metres. Mr. Postolakas divides them into six main classes, with nu- 
merous subdivisions. (1) Those with letters or monograms on one or 
both sides. (2) Heads or entire figures of gods or men, or parts of the 
human body. Here we have two Pans’ heads, a head of Dionysos, two 
helmeted heads, an entire female figure, Eros stretching a bow, a human 
hand, a phallos. (3) Animals or parts of them: turtle, dog, owl, dolphin, 
horse, goose, mouse, hare, cock, quail, sphinx, crab, grasshopper, fly, ox- 
head, bour-head, cock’s head, goat’s foot. (4) Plants: pomegranate, 
cluster of grapes, fig-leaf, flower. (5) Vases: amphora, oinochoe, krater. 
(6) Unclassified: lamp on a tripod, Beeotian shield, circular altar, 
helmet, bow, axe, wheel, die, cornucopia, hermes. —P. 
Inseriptions from the Excavations at Epidauros (contin.). He gives here 
18 of them, all short. No. 62 is well preserved, of the latest Roman 
times. In it appears a new epithet of Asklepios, Asys@-ys. Its origin is 
conjectured to be the following. The modern Ligourio is not the site, as 
generally supposed, of the ancient .1j¢0a, neither is it an Albanian village, 
as Curtius says, nor is its name Albanian, but an ancient name preserved 
in the tongue of the people. The modern town is on the site of an 
ancient place called Ligouria, Ligeia, Ligea, or something similar. There 
was a temple of Asklepios there, and hence his epithet l¢corys. In No. 
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63 Asklepios and Hygieia are called Mavzai:@za:, perhaps because they 
had a sacred enclosure in common in Pautalia, a city of Thrace. In 
No. 72 Athena is called zaddizpyos. This is the first instance of the use 
of this word in the active sense. No. 74 gives a new proper name, Aris- 
terinos; and Spoudias, as the name of a sculptor, occurs for the first 
time. This inscription is earlier than the preceding, and of Macedonian 
times. Several inscriptions from bases are given.—S. N. DracouMes, 
Determination of an Attie Deme. He supports Bursian’s conjecture that 
the Attic deme Bary was at Patesia. Hanriot had no reason for putting 
the deme #77 there. An inscription found in 1870 gives Partie: twice. 
This has been corrupted into Patesia.—I. Dracartses, Juscriptions from 
the Peiraieus. These are three in number, and were found in the ruins of 
a large ancient building on the modern Karaiskakis Square. The first is 
on a slab of light-colored stone with pediment and akroteria (1.00, by 
0.69, by 0.20 metre). The inscription has 38 lines. First comes a list of 
of 15 Upyeav2s, members of the guild of Dionysiasts. Then follows a 
decree, made on motion of one Solon in honor of Dionysios son of 
Agathoklos of Marathon, treasurer and priest of Dionysos. ‘Then follows 
a broken deeree in honor of Solon, the mover of the first. The editor 
supplies very little (for complete restoration and full account of the 
ruins amid which the inscription was found, see Mitiheilungen des 
Deutschen Archiol. Institutes in Athen, 1884, 111.). The second inserip- 
tion is on a slab broken into four pieces. It also has a pediment of which 
the ends and the moulding under the cornice have traces of colored egg- 
and-tongue ornamentation. The inscription is another decree on motion 
of Solon in commemoration of the good-will of the deceased Dionysios 
toward the Dionysiasts, and conferring upon Agathokles, his son, the 
priesthood for life with all the honors enjoyed by his father. Both 
these inscriptions belong to Macedonian times. The third inserip- 
tion is metrical and consists of three elegiac distichs: ‘“ Since Dionysios 
reverenced thee, Bacchos, and gave thee a temple and sacred enclosure 
and statues, bless his house and race and all your thiasos. Only a few 
letters of the last two lines are lost. The inscription is not carefully cut. 
N is twice made \. Hippakos occurs, in the second inscription, for the 
first time as the name of an archon.—P. Kappaptias, The Statues from 
the Pediments of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros. Three nearly 
complete figures, and some fragments, were found near the west front of 
the temple, and several fragments near the east front. The place of dis- 
covery, their size, the roughness of their backs, and the holes in them, all 
mark them as pediment sculptures. Some other fragments found near 
the tholos were afterwards seen to belong with these. Two large litho- 
graphed plates accompany the text. The first shows the three figures 
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from the west pediment,—an Amazon on horseback grasping the reins 
with her left hand, and raising her right arm; the head and feet and 
nearly all of the right arm of the Amazon, and the head and extremities 
of the horse, are wanting: two female figures sitting sideways on horse- 
back, not astride as the Amazon. All the heads, the fore legs of the 
horses, and one arm of each female, are wanting. Each female wears 
an under and an over garment (7:7@» and fyizt). The composition 
of these figures, the discovery of the Amazon near one angle of the front, 
and of the two females near the other angle, and their contrasting simil- 
arities, lead to the conclusion that they stood near the two ends of the 
pediment. The dress and quiet grace of the females show they are not 
Amazons. Probably they are Nereids just rising out of the sea to witness 
the fight, the invisible hind limbs of the galloping horses being still in the 
water. This conjecture is supported by some channels or furrows in the 
base-like stone under the body of the horse, which seem to be intended for 
waves. The second plate gives 13 views of 11 fragments: the head of an 
Amazon with the upper part unfinished and a number of holes, showing 
that it wore a detached helmet, and the right side of the face unfinished, 
showing that it was turned to the right; the upper part of the head of an 
Amazon, also with holes for a helmet ; a female head different from these 
in style and expression, perhaps a Nereid; the left side of the face of 
a dying figure, with half-closed eyes and open mouth ; the head of a horse, 
fitting well the Amazon first named ; the torso of an Amazon wounded in 
the breast, part of the mane of a horse attached to her back showing 
that her horse fell with her; the thighs and legs of an Amazon on her 
bent knees, evidently defending herself against an enemy pressing on 
her, a fragment of her shield adhering to her left knee ; the upper part of 
the body, with the right arm, of a winged Nike, with a bird in her hand, 
elad in zev@ and fndziov; the upper part of the torso of a nude male; 
another Amazon head ; and a few minor fragments. All these belonged 
to the western pediment, which evidently represented a battle with the 
Amazons. To the eastern pediment belong a bearded head, plainly that 
of a Centaur, which an enemy holds by the hair, in form and expression 
like a Metope of the Parthenon; the torso of a woman thrown on her 
knees ; the end of a right hand, holding what looks like an image of some 
divinity, calling to mind the Lapith woman in the Phigaleia frieze, fleeing 
from a Centaur with the image of a goddess in her hand; and a few 
other fragments. , The subject of this pediment is evidently a battle with 
Centaurs. This subject is appropriately put on the chief front of the tem- 
ple, beeause Asklepios learned the healing art from Cheiron, the Centaur. 
These works belong to the best period of Greek art. The expression of 
the faces is very fine, in the resoluteness of the Amazon, the pain of the 
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Centaur, and the agony of the dying figure. The grace and beauty of the 
drapery of the Nereids and Nike are remarkable. They may be ascribed 
to the first part of the fourth century B.c. These sculptures may well 
have been designed by Thrasymedes the Parian, who made the ivory and 
gold statue of Asklepios at Epidauros.—S. A. Koumanouprs, Two 
Beotian Skyphoi. ‘These cups have recently been bought by the archxo- 
logical society. One has been broken into many pieces, some of which are 
lost, and the surface is much defaced. The other shows careless work of 
the potter, leaving many projections and indentations. They both contain 
figures and letters in relief. The first shows two scenes, as it were, of one 
act. A chariot is dashing along, Peirithoos driving, Theseus with his 
arms around Helen, whose head and body fall backward, while her arms 
are extended at full length. All three figures have names attached. All 
the space over the horses, about one-half that side of the cup, is covered 
with seven lines of letters, of which can be made out only “ Theseus having 
seized Helen first [carried } her to Korinth, then to Athens;” of the rest 
only a letter here and there is to be read. The other half of the cup is 
almost filled with two representations of walls and battlements, one marked 
Korinth, the other Athens, between which stands Theseus embracing and 
conversing with a woman whose name cannot be made out, while Peiri- 
thoos, alongside, looks away to Athens. The second cup also shows two 
scenes. Priam on his knees clasps a great altar, while Neoptolemos rushes 
against him about to throw a javelin. The altar (Z@4¢) and Neoptolemos 
are designated, Priam not. The other scene is that of a warrior, armed 
like Neoptolemos, who seizes by the hair a kneeling woman, who tries 
to keep him off, while behind her another woman throws her face and 
arms toward heaven in despairing prayer. The two principal figures are, 
of course, Ajax and Kassandra. An unrecognizable object, something 
like an altar, is behind the third figure. Above her are letters like 4@//, 
Between Ajax and the altar which Priam clasps are many letters, only a 
few of them, however, intelligible. There is no trace of the statue of 
Athena, to which it is said Kassandra fled. The form of the letters is of 
the third or second century B.c. The figures of the first cup are very 
clumsy, of the second less so; their action is free and spirited.— 
A. MELETOPOULOs, Inseriptions from the Peiraicus— -C. Tsountras, An 
Inseviption from Eleusis, This was found by a peasant digging a founda- 
tion for a house just outside the village. The stone is Pentelie marble, 
0.63, by 0.42, by 0.072 metre. It is broken only at the bottom, but the 
dirt and petrifactions on the sides make it hard to read. It consists of 
38 lines, being a decree of the Eleusinians in praise of Damasias, the son 
of Dionysios, a Theban, for his piety and good deeds to them ; and giving 
him a golden crown of 600 drachmas, the right of precedence, freedom 
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from taxation for him and his descendants, and any other good thing he 
may wish.—K. D. Mytonas, A Greek Folding Mirror with Figures both 
engraved and in relief. The provenience of this object is Korinth. An 
accompanying plate shows it reproduced in actual size, 6 inches in dia- 
meter. The mirror is of the third century B. c. On one side, in relief, is 
a sea-horse, on which sits side-wise a female clad in a long 7:7@ and with 
her {nize hanging gracefully over the left arm. She holds the reins with 
her left hand, while her right holds up a greave. The whole composition 
is natural and graceful, and the action of the hippocamp is spirited. The 
obverse side is engraved. Though much defaced the main lines of the 
design are clearly discernible. A winged female drives a four-horse 
chariot. This too is spirited and graceful, and the execution is beautiful 
and careful. The subjects are Thetis bearing his armor to Achilles, and 
either Nike in triumphant course, or Eos, thus indicating the time when 
Thetis gave him the armor. Both representations are on the same part 
of the mirror, the cover. On other known Greek mirrors the cover has 
only the relief, and, if there is an engraving, it is on the mirror proper. 
With this the number of engraved Greek mirrors known amounts to 
eighteen. The article closes with a brief description of six mirrors 
lateiy acquired by the Athenian Society. The plate also shows three 
mirror-handles of great simplicity and Inscribed 
Ribbons of Bronze. These were found near the village of Phoiniki in 
Lakonia. They are thin metallic strips, with a hole at each end, and 
names of priests and pyrophoroi of Apollon on them; the letters being 
formed by circular projections made by punching the bronze on the 
under side. Twenty of them are described, and cuts of three given in 
actual size, 16, 12, and 9 inches long, with letters | to } of an inch high, 


> 


some in two rows. One belongs to good Greek times, the others date 
from the Roman Empire. These ribbons may throw some light on Pau- 
sanias’ village Hyperteleaton, where was a temple to Asklepios, for the 
name of Apollon Hyperteleatas often occurs on them. Perhaps Apollon 
and Asklepios, as father and son, had a temple in common here. Such 
tapes are not mentioned in ancient authors. Perhaps they were worn 
around the head of the priest during his ministration, then after his death, 
or term of service, were fastened up in the temple to record the order of 
succession of the priests.—Four short inscriptions follow, one bowstrophedon 
from Amorgos. Then comes an inscription of 19 lines from the south-east 
part of Lakonia, of Roman times B. c. The city of Epidauros honors the 
citizen of some other city, whose name cannot be made out, and orders 
the stone to be placed in the temple of Apollon Hyperteleatas before the 
month of Lukeion. Hence it is inferred that this is the month of the 
games and festival there ; that the place where the inscription was found 
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is where the temple of Apollon Hyperteleatas stood ; and that near by was 
the town of Hyperteleaton. 

No. 3.—S. Bases, A Consular Letter to the People of Oropos on a stone 
found in the sacred enclosure of Amphiaraos at Oropos. The stone is 
1.85, by 0.68, by 0.16 metre. The slab is of marble and very little 
broken. The inscription consists of 69 lines, the letters being one centi- 
metre high. It is a translation into Greek of an official epistle to the 
Oropians, the date being B. c. 73. The editor gives the Greek and the 
supposed Latin original in parallel columns. First, the consuls announce 
to the Oropians that they have decided the dispute between them and 
the farmers of the revenue. Then follows the decision. First come the 
names of the fifteen who sat in the council] with the consuls. Then 
come the arguments on both sides. A priest of Amphiaraos and two 
delegates from the Oropians claim for their land exemption from taxation 
on account of Sulla’s consecration. The advocate of the farmers of the 
revenue admits the exemption of lands consecrated to the gods, but denies 
that Amphiaraos is a god, and so claims that this land is not to be 
exempted. Then follows the decision of the consuls in favor of the 
Oropians, because, first, in the law concertiing the farming of the 
revenues are especially excepted those lands which were consecrated 
to the gods by the Roman generals in accordance with a decree of the 
Senate, and those that were consecrated by Sulla in accordance with a 
resolution of the council, as far as these latter are ratified by a decree 
of the Senate not afterward cancelled. Second, because there is an act of 
Sulla consecrating the Oropian land according to a resolution of the coun- 
cil, and there is also a decree of the Senate confirming it. The Greek 
introduces many Latin modes of expression. The Latin periphrastic 
form is always made periphrastic in Greek. Qua de re agitur is trans- 
lated by tO and not od ete. The 
name Ahenobarbus appears as Ainobalbos.—S, A. KoumMANouDeEs, 
Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of Amphiaraos, One of these five docu- 
ments from Oropos preserves 69 lines, and is somewhat mutilated at the 
top. Two are broken at the bottom, leaving 68 and 35 lines. The other 
two are fragments of 13 and 35 lines. They are all lists of victors in 
the Amphiaraia, the games at Oropos. All but one are written with the 
name on one line and the victory in the next, alternately a long and a 
short line. The exceptional one has the same number of letters on a line 
without regard to name or victory, ¢te:77%6». This last is the oldest, 
being earlier than the fourth century B.c. The other four are of about 
the same date, the second century B. C., probably a little before the 
Roman capture of Korinth. In these four no Athenians are mentioned, 
though there are many in the earliest one. A number of new names 
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oecur: Mnasitelos, Abrias, Distamenos, Ploutades, Abris, Aevarchos, 
Dionysichos, Chionnes, Diogeitondes, Arctippos, Lysas, Aurinas, Eutelion. 
—Two Attic Decrees follow, with the same editor, found in the Turkish 
walls north of the Propylaia on the Akropolis. The fragment is broken 
off at the right hand and at the bottom, leaving 15 lines. The date 
is 289 B. c., the time of Demetrios Poliorketes. The Athenians praise 
and crown with a golden crown each one of the judges sent by the 
city of the Lamians to decide a dispute between the Athenians and the 
Beeotians. The cause of the dispute is lost. The second has 20 lines. It 
is broken at the top and bottom. The Athenians crown some one with 
a golden crown of 600 drachmas, and give him citizenship. Possibly 
it was Herakleides, the general of Demetrios Poliorketes. The form 
of the letters is of Macedonian times. The word ddovericacia:, which 
occurs here, is known elsewhere only in Hesychios. It is possible that 
this ought often to be supplied in inscriptions where editors have com- 
pleted—asva: as Puinios, Inseriptions from Eleusis, 
One is on a slab of Pentelie marble, 1.40, by 0.52, by 0.15 metre, in two 
pieces, fitting together with the loss of only a few letters. It was found 
at the north door of the sekoes. An accompanying plate gives the stone in 
tac-simile, a little over one-third the original size. The inscription consists 
of three parts. The first part records a decree of the citizens of Athens 
in garrison at Eleusis, Panakton, and Phyle, conferring a golden crown 
upon Aristophanes the general, and providing for the erection of a bronze 
statue of him and an inscription in the court of the sanctuary at Eleusis. 
The second part contains a decree of the Eleusinians, honoring Aristo- 
phanes with a golden crown and an inscription for his services to the 
Athenian people in general and to the Eleusinians in particular. The 
third part is a list of the names of those chosen to attend to the erection of 
the statue, ete., in two columns. There are 34 names in the first, while 
of the second only from one to four letters are left at the beginning of 
each name for about two-thirds of the way down. Both decrees were 
written at the same time, when Demetrios was still in honor in Greece, 
307-287 n.c. Consequently Kimon, the Archon named in the second 
decree, is much earlier than is generally supposed. Lysias as the name 
of an Archon occurs here for the first time. Perhaps with this name can 
be supplied the missing Archon in the list of Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
where in Olympiad 119 p, to 122 4., 10 years, there are only nine names. 
Aristophanes was general the second time before 288 B. ¢.—K. PuRGOLD, 
An Archaic Pediment from the Akropolis, This interesting relief was 
found during the excavations of 1882, together with a number of other 
fragments of architecture and sculpture, between the south-eastern angle 
of the Parthenon and the museum building. Our knowledge of the 
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decoration of Hellenic pediments has been much increased of late years. 
The reliefs from the treasury of the Megarians at Olympia show the art 
at a very early stage. But of these we know neither the artist nor the 
school. The relief from the Akropolis, if not older, is at least as old, 
much better preserved, and has a fixed place in the history of art, from 
its provenience and as being among the earliest Attic work yet found, 
It is in many fragments. The stone is yellowish poros with small shells 
all through it. The whole relief was made up of six slabs, fitting together 
in perpendicular lines, three on each side. The two middle slabs are well 
preserved, as are a great part of the second to the left, a piece of the 
second to the right, and a portion of the end one on the left. From 
actual measurement and calculation the left side is estimated to be 2.899 
metres long, and the length of the whole pediment 5.80 metres. In the 
centre it was 79 centimetres high. Purgold gives in this first article a 
description of the slabs and his theory as to their arrangement. The 
subject of the representation is Herakles and the Hydra. The side to the 
right of the spectator is apparently taken up by the hydra, of which 
the great coils and seven heads are to be seen, with the left arm of 
Herakles stretched out toward it, and a club in the apex of the pediment. 
To the left of the middle are a large part of the body and the lower legs 
of Herakles. Behind him is the charioteer Iolaos mounting a chariot 
turned to the left, with his head turned squarely around to the right. 
It is a two-horse chariot, and the reins extend in a straight line from 
the hands of the charioteer to the yoke on the necks of the horses. 
Then follow two fragments with the nose of one of the horses, apparently 
grazing, and an undefined object which may be the claws of a gigantic 
crab. Therefore Herr Purgold reconstructs the relief with a large crab 
in the left angle, the crab which was said to have been the ally of the 
hydra in the conflict. A. M. WILCOX, 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884. Nos. 6-7.—L. Hevzry, The 
Stele of the Vultures (contin. and end). The back of the three fragments 
is almost entirely covered with inscriptions: all that remains of the figured 
reliefs are two fragments of heads and an eagle. M. H. enters into a 
discussion of the Chaldzean cap, and shows that the form it takes in these 
reliefs can belong only to some divinities—E. Bane.ton, Head of a 
negro in the De Janzé collection, at the Cabinet des Médailles. This head 
follows the type of the present Nubian as distinguished from that of the 
central African—S. Reryacu, Roman Marbles of the Museum of Con- 
stantinople. The first of these is a fine statua togata of Hadrian, probably 
found at Kyzikos, representing him as a writer or poet: the second 
is a finely-cut bust which the writer is inclined to regard as one of Geta.— 
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A. Sarnt-Paut, Notre-Dame d’Etampes. The writer classifies the differ- 


ent parts of this edifice under four periods: (1) that of the foundation of 


the church under King Robert between 1015 and 1020, to which the 
crypt and the pillars of the nave with part of the side-aisles belong; (2) 
that of the first restoration of the church in the first part of the twelfth 
century ; (3) that of 1145-1175, during which the bell-tower, the new 
choir, and the great side-portal were erected ; (4) 1200-1223 is the probable 
date for the building of the upper part of the nave, and for the doors and 
window of the facade. The most interesting parts are the bell-tower and 
the choir, in a transition style in which the Romanesque still predominates. 
—J. Pittoy, Engraved glass cup found at Abbeville, commune of Homblivres 
(Aisne), in a grave of the fourth century. The writer discovered recently 
in this place a cemetery whose tombs are shown to date from the middle of 
the fourth to that of the fifth century. The cup was found in the tomb 
of a woman, together with a variety of other objects, and is of the 
greatest rarity. In the centre is the monogramme, which is encircled 
by four subjects: Adam and Eve, Daniel and the lions, Susanna, and 
Daniel destroying the dragon. This work has a strong resemblance to 
the Podgoritza cup—H. Tuépenat and A. Héron DE VILLEFOssE, 
The treasures of silver-plate found in Gaul. The luxury of silver-ware 
among the Romans. Historical Sketch. Silver-ware began to abound 
among the Romans in the second century B. c., and the mines of Spain 
supplied the greater quantity of this metal. The writers bring forward 
many texts which show the steady growth of the use and manufacture of 
objects in silver and gold. 

Nos. 8-9.—J. pe Wirre, L. Munatius Plancus and the Genius of the 
city of Lyons. The writer recognizes, in the person who, on a terra-cotta 
medallion, is represented as presenting an offering to the Genius of Lyons, 
the founder of the Roman colony of Lugdunum, L. Munatius Plancus, 
who came to Gaul by order of the Senate in 43 8. c.—H. Toépenart and 
A. Hiéron pe Vitierossr, The treasures of silver-plate found in Gaul 
(contin.). This comprises an enumeration of the principal discoveries of 
Roman silyer-ware made in Italy (Pompeii, Porto d’Anzo, Civita-Castel- 
lana, Rome, Vicarello, Bologna, San Donnino, Turin, Industria, Aquileia, 
Venticane), Austria (Ipztropataka, Schwaechat, Bukowina, Czora, ete.), 
Germany (Neubourg, Meklenburg, Hildesheim), England (Caphzaton, 
Cedworth, Corbridge, Colchester, Newcastle), Spain and Portugal (Carrica, 
Castro Urdiales, Cullera, Alicante, Troia), Africa (Tebessa), Greece 

Tegea, Eretria), Russia, Roumania, Asia Minor (Lampsakos)—PavuL 
Monceaux, Excavations and archeological researches at the Sanctuary of 
the Isthmian Games. In this article the writer, setting aside the history 
of the excavations themselves, gives the principal results of the work 
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executed in 1883 on this site under his direction. The main results were, 
the discovery of a triumphal gate, of the road leading from it to the 
interior of the sanctuary, of two other doors, some inscriptions, sculptures, 
and many fragments of architecture, giving for the first time a correct 
idea of the topography of the monument.—V. Rupricn—Rosert, The 
Norman capital in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This is a special 
chapter of the author’s great work on Norman architecture. He enters 
into interesting speculations on the origin of different forms of the 
Romanesque capital ; he denies the Byzantine origin of the cubic capital 
and derives it from the wooden capitals of the early Scandinavian 
churches.—R. pe LastrEyrieE, The Virgin in ivory of the Bligny collee- 
tion. This work of the thirteenth century is a chef-d’ceuvre and comes 
from the hand of a master. 

Nos. 9-12. R. pe Lasreyrie, A Virgin sculptured in wood formerly 
in Saint-Martin-des-Champs. This statue is preserved on a column in the 
abbey church of Saint-Denis. The Virgin, crowned and in rich robes, is 
seated holding the infant Christ who has a globe in his left hand and blesses 
with his right. The vivacity of this group, the beauty of the faces, and 
the carefulness of every detail make this one of the most interesting speci- 
mens of the Romanesque Sculpture of the twelfth century. —E. BaBE.on, 
Greek Terra-Cottas of the Bellon Collection. The writer presents and dis- 
cusses the different and contradictory opinions which have been brought 
forward on the subject of Greek terra-cotta figures—H. Tn&prenat and 
A. Héron VILLEFOssE, The treasures of silver-ware found in Gaul 
(contin.). 1. On the different kinds of silver-ware among the Romans. 
m1. On the principal treasures of silver-ware found in Gaul. These dis- 
coveries begin with that of Wettingen (near Zurich) made in 1633, and 
include those of Tréves (1657), Caubiae (1785), Limoges (1829), 
Villeret (1830), Beaumesnil (1831-35), Notre-Dame d’Alencon (1856), 
Ruffieux (1857), Lillebonne (1864), Saulzoir (1877).—E. 
Some Chalices in filigree-work of Hungarian manufacture. The chalices 
executed in Hungary during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were of 
remarkable beauty.—J. pe Wrirre, The Expiation or Purification of 
Theseus—Pavct Monceaux, Excavations and archeological researches at 
the Sanctuary of the Isthmian Games (contin.). U1. The precinct of Poseidon 
and Palaimon: the sacred way—the topography of the precinet-—the temples 
of Poseidon and Palaimon—various monuments—E. MOLINter, An ined- 
ited work of Luca della Robbia. The marble tabernacle of the church of 
Peretola near Florence. This beautiful work was lately identified by Sig. 
Cavallueci as the missing tabernacle executed between 1441 and 1443 
by Luca for Santa Maria Nuova. AL, F. Ir. 
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JAHRBUCH DER KONIGL. PREUSSISCHEN KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN. 


Vol. VI. No. 1. Jan. 1, 1885.—Ernst Curtius, Obituary Notice of 


Dr. Richard Lepsius, with a heliogravure portrait after a drawing by 
Reinhold Lepsius. This eloquent account of the life and labors 
of the great Prussian Archeologist who planned and ordered the 
Egyptian Museum at Berlin with equal knowledge and skill, mentions 
his publication of the Book of the Kings and numerous papers read before 
the Academy, which did much towards rectifying errors in Egyptian 
chronology, and also speaks of his Nubian Grammar, a labor of many 
years. The Introduction, written at a late period of the author's life, 
displays a great knowledge of African tribes and dialects, and contains 
many valuable suggestions bearing upon the general history of language. 
—Dr. Bopr and H. von Tscuvupi, On two pictures by Pisanello in the 
Berlin Gallery. The first, an adoration of the Magi, purchased in 1880, 
was formerly in the collection of A. Barker, of London, who attributed 
it to Fra Filippo Lippi; the second, a Madonna with Saints, an early 
work of 1406, is identified by Dr. Tschudi with the picture described by 
B. del Pozzo in his Lives of Veronese painters (Verona, 1718) as in his 
pe ssession.—V. VON Serpuiitz, Printed, i/lustrated Prayer Books of the 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, such as the Horologium devotionis of Frater 
Bertoldus, 1489; Novum beati M. V. psalterium, 1492; Hortulus 
Anime, 1501, ete—R. Viscner, Notes on Bernhard Spigel—The 
Silver Altar in the Marien Kirche at Riigenwalde, Pomerania. This altar, 
which is of ebony decorated with silver plates beaten out in relief, was 


made for Duke Phillip IV. between 1606 and 1610. The twelve reliefs of 


the Passion are mentioned in a Register of the dead at Stettin, 1607, as 
the work of Johannes Kerven, goldsmith—Dr. Bone, Painted wooden 
bust of our Lady of Sorrows by the Seville seulptor Juan Martinez Mon- 
tinez, bought at Seville in 1882 for the Berlin Museum by the Director, 
Dr. Bode. This work, which belongs to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, is extremely realistic. The tear drops streaming from the eyes 
are represented in glass. cn 
THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. VY. Nos. 1 and 2. 
April and October, 1884.—D. B. Moxro, The Poems of the Epic Cyele. 
A literary analysis of the lost Trojan epics: Kypria, Aithiopis, Little 
Iliad, Iliupersis, Nostoi, Telegoneia: from the preserved arguments, frag- 
ments, and references.—J. THEODORE Bent, Researches among the Cyclades. 
After pointing out the unique importance which these little-explored 
islands, rich also in remains of their Hellenic and Latin periods, acquire 
for the earliest and for the most recent age of Greek history, by the abun- 
dance of prehistoric relics and the undisputed Greek descent of their 
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present population, Mr. Bent reports on his own discoveries at Antiparos 
( Oliaros). Researches among the extensive graveyards yielded rude 
~arthenware vessels, similar not only to examples from Tiryns, but also to 
specimens of pottery from Andalusia, Brittany, Britain, and Denmark. 
The incised decoration was purely linear, in herring-bone and other 
patterns. Marble bowls and dishes were found with the rudest human 
figures in marble, oftener female than male. The most primitive are 
shaped like a miniature violin; the best successfully render the divided 
legs and crossed arms, the body and shoulders, on which a bird-like 
head is poised. One silver figure was found, with ornaments of the 
same metal and of bronze. Cutting instruments, of the obsidian 
native to the island, were common. These objects represent a_ less 
advanced culture than that of Hissarlik or of the villages covered with 
pumice by the great prehistoric eruption of Thera. We are thus carried 
back to the neighborhood of the twentieth century, the approximate date 
of that voleanic disaster. The flesh appears to have been removed from 
the bodies of the dead before interment in the small and irregular graves, 
but there are no signs of cremation, the custom that prevailed with the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Hissarlik. Mr. Bent’s suggestion that the state- 
ment of Herakleides Ponticus, in Steph. Byz., that Oliaros was a Sido- 
nian colony, is true, may be confirmed by comparing the series of marble 
statuettes figured in the article with the statuettes given in Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. of Pheen. Art, Eng. Ed., Vol. Il. p- 147 seq. Mr. J. E. 
Garson, of the Roval College of Surgeons, has made a skull from Anti- 
paros the subject of an appended brief craniological study. Its proportions 
are Grecian, but it is more brachycephalic than the usual type of Greek 
skulls from Southern Italy —E. L. Hicks, Note on the Inscription from 
Priene, given in Journ. of Hell. Stud. Vol. rv. p. 257; variant readings 
EK. A. GarpNer, Orna- 


communicated by Professor M. Haussouiller. 
ments and Armor from Kertsch (in the Crimea) in the New Museum at 
Oxford, 2 plates. The metal-work found in the Crimea forms, curiously, 
the largest part of the pure Greek metal-work which remains to 
us—A. W. The Bel! and the Trumpet—Warwick Wrorn, 
Hygieia. An account of this little-known goddess as she is found in 
mythology and the plastic arts—Max Ouneratscn Ricuter, On a 
Pheenician Vase found in Cyprus. Interesting for an elaborate palmette, 
which is considered by H. Richter to represent the goddess of Nature in 
the form of a tree—Prrcy GARDNER, A Sepulchral Relief from Taren- 
tum. Study of banqueting scenes on Greek sepulchral monuments. 
According to the writer these are to be divided into two great classes, (1) 
the square reliefs on Athenian steles, and (2) oblong reliefs on slabs meant 
to be affixed to other monuments. Of these, the first class may be taken 
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to represent scenes in the domestic life of the deceased; but the second 
can only be explained by the existence of a custom of worshipping the 
dead as heroic personages.—Ap. MICHAELIS, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain. 1 plate. Supplementary to the author’s book, Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882. Particularly interesting is No. 5, 
Marble Throne with Reliefs, at Broom Hall, Fife, Scotland. The reliefs 
on this were published by Stackelberg (see also Arch. Zeit. 1859, pl. 127, 
3; Mon. dell Inst. vin. pl. 46, 2; Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plast. 1. p. 119, 
fig. 15 b, 3 ed.), and illustrate the Harmodios and Aristogeiton of the 
Naples Museum ; since 1810 the throne itself had been lost sight of —A. 
W. Verray, 1. The Trumpet of the Areopagos. Upon Aisch. Eum. 
566 foll. 1. The Libation Ritual of the Eumenides. Upon Eum. 1044. 
—Cnartes WaLpstern, The Hesperide of the Olympian Metope and a 
Marble Head at Madrid. 1 plate. An attempt to date this head, by 
comparison, and by means of the principle that when the extremity of the 
upper eyelid towards the cheek projects over the lower lid the work is 
later than 450 B.c.; when it does not, earlier—Crciz Suiru, Pyxis: 
Herakles and Geryon. Discussion of origin of this myth as illustrated by 
vase-paintings.—W ALTER Lear, The Homerie Chariot. Illustr. of yoke, 
ete., from vases, cf. Iliad, WaALpsTEIN, The 
Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the Western Pedi- 


ment of the Parthenon. Interpretation of the two figures on either side of 


this pediment at Olympia, called grooms (izzez6n0r) by Pausanias, by the 
principle, that, in pedimental compositions of the school to which Pheidias 
belonged, the figures in the angles were invariably representatives of 
features of the locality in which the main action in the centre takes 
place.—Stpney Coivix, An undescribed Athenian Funeral Monument. 
1 plate. This monument, of the best time, was found, curiously, at the 
Hague by Prof. Colvin—Epmonp Warre, On the Raft of Ulysses, 
Od. Four Archaie Vases from Rhodes. 4 plates. 
These vases belong to the as yet little-studied, so-called Chalcidian style. 
The writer tries to show that they represent successive stages of develop- 
ment of the style; and that the name Chalcidian, used by Klein, is too 
narrow: that in various places, before the black-figured style, there 
existed a style strongly affected by Oriental influences, the so-called 
Chalcidian. The first of these vases is interesting from having, within, 
the earliest representation existing of the myth of Ajax Oileus slaying 
Kassandra—W. M. Ramsay, Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia. 
13 inseriptions. The substance of Mr. Ramsay’s work in Phrygia was 
given in Am. Journ. of Arch., Vol. t. p. 72 foll—W. Warkiss Lioyp, 
Sophoclean Trilogy. A. R. M. 
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MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTES IN ATHEN. Vol. IX. No. 3 Athens, 1884.—B. Latiscuew, 
Greek Inscriptions in Russia, 1. Prof. L., employed by the Imperial Rus- 
sian Archzeological Society to copy Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
Southern Russia, communicates notes on inscribed and sculptured mar- 
bles brought to Russia as booty from Thrakian towns, or copied by official 
order, in 1829.—Tu. ScurerBer, The old-Attie Krobylos. uu. Kallima- 
chos and Pasiteles. Having shown the krobylos to be an arrangement of 
the hair in two braids brought round the head, with tips fastened together 
over the forehead, as illustrated by many monuments, 8. proceeds to dis- 
cuss the position in the history of art of the Apollon Choiseuil-Gouftier and 
his congeners in a dozen museums. He rejects Kekulé’s hypothesis of a 
late origin (last presented in Mrs. Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculp- 
ture), and credits Kallimachos with the origination of the type, in oppo- 
sition to the claims of Kalamis (Murray, Hist. of Gr. Se. 1. p. 191), 
Pythagoras (Waldstein in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 1. p. 199), or Alka- 
menes. The statue found at Athens is the original, an Apollon Daphne- 
phoros. Plates 9 and 10 give the heads of the Athenian statue and the 
Elektra of the Naples group, in illustration of the imitation of the older 
type by the eclectic school of Pasiteles —E. Fanricius, Antiquities in the 
Island of Samos (continued). Epigraphical inedita—R. Ko_pEwey, 
The Portico of the Athenians at Delphoi. Plates 11 and 12. The strue- 
ture, uncovered by the French School in 1880, first published in the 
Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 1881, repays further examination. The shallow 
colonnade exhibits four peculiarities: (@) architectural members are cut 
off where ground or older erections are met ; (4) the columns have Ionic 
bases analogous to Persian forms, and sixteen flutes separated by slender 
bridges ; (¢) they stand six base-diameters apart, which shows that the 
lost entablature was of wood ; (d@) most of the space was occupied by a 
stone counter for the trophies recorded in the legend on the stylobate: 
“The Athenians dedicated the portico and the arms and figure-heads 
taken from the enemy.”—U. Korner, List of Proxenoi from Keos, 
Two notorious regicides, Python and Herakleideus of <Ainos (see 
Demosth. xx. 119; Aristotle, Pol. p. 1311 b), figure as consuls of 
Karthaia, which makes it possible to date the inscription about 345 B. ¢.— 
W. DoreRPFELD, An Ancient Structure at the Peiraieus. Plates 13 and 
14. The erection by the municipality of the Peiraieus last spring, on 
Karaiskakes Square, at the intersection of Athena and Kolokotrones 
Streets, was delayed by order of the Greek government until the antique 
walls, ete., found there could be properly cleared, under the supervision 
of Dr. Dragatses, and surveyed by the city engineer. They proved of 
sufficient interest to warrant the employment of D., as an expert, to draw 
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up the plans and the report here published. The plan of a large double 
house standing on a south-west street corner was made out as below: 


Lb Ww. — 


HOROS 


PLAN OF HOUSE AT THE PEIRATEUS. 


U. Korurer, The Association of the Dyonysiastai at the Peirateus. 
Records of an aristocratic association for the worship of Dionysos, found 
in the court adjoining the double house, probably the ancestral dwelling 
of Dionysios, in whose family the priesthood passed from father to son or 
from brother to brother. Further excavation would probably bring to light 
t:mall temple in the temenos.—MIsCELLANIES.— INSCRIPTIONS. E. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884, July-August.—M. DeLocue, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Me rovingtan period (contin.). I 
The Seal-ving of Armentitrves. This silver ring, discovered in 1881, has 
on its bezel a monogram with the name Eusebia.—H. Garpoz, The Gallic 
Sun-qod and the symbolisin of the wheel. This native divinity was, later, 
assimilated to the Roman Jupiter. M. Gaidoz refers to Hindu and to 
popular European traditions. —E. Mtyrz, The Ancient Monunents 
of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (contin.). This 
contains documents concerning the discovery and preservation of ancient 
sculptures in public and private collections, as well as others regarding 
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excavations undertaken at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth Scandinavian Archwology.  Lance- 
heads with Runie inseriptions—A. Daxicourt, Hermes and Dionysos. 
This exquisite bronze group of Greek workmanship was discovered in 
1863 at Marché-Allouarde. According to M. de Witte the artist probably 
took for his model the famous Hermes of Praxiteles—S. Rernacn, 
News from the East, analyzing the discoveries made in the Greek world 
during the last months of 1883 and the first of 1884. 

Sept.—S. Rervacu, The dogs in the worship of Asklepios and the Kela- 
bim of the painted Steles of Kition. M. R. is able, supported by the 
Epidauros inscriptions, to prove from analogy that these Kelabim are not 


scorta virilia but literally sacred dogs consecrated to Asklepios—M. H. 
Gatpoz, The Gallic Sun-god and the symbolism of the wheel (contin.). M. 
G. traces the perpetuation from antiquity of the use of the wheel in 
popular customs of the middle ages and even of modern times.—Eb. 
Drovty, Remarks on the coins with Pehlvi and Pehlvi-Arabic inscriptions. 
Pau Meton, The Phenician necropolis of Mehdia (see the letter of E. 
Babelon, p. 179). 

Oct.—M. DeLocnue, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian 
period (contin.). 111. Hlustration of a seal-ring found near Huesca (Spain) 
with the inscription Avit(u)s—G. M. Tourrer, Ancient Christian lamps 
of the Cabinet de France. The most interesting of these are of Egyptian 
F. Berxarp, Note on some monuments of rough stone examined 


origin. 
during the first Flatters mission among the Touareg Azgar. This is a 
description of sepulchral megalithic monuments at Tebalbalet, near Ain- 
el-Hadjadj, near lake Menghough, and at the junction of the Oued Sau- 
cen and the Ighargharen valley —Tu. Inseription of Delos 
bearing the signature of the artist Thoinias—H. Gatpoz, The question of 
the dogs of Epidauros. The writer seeks to confirm M. Reinach’s theory.— 
FE. Drovury, Remarks on the coins with Pehlvi and Pehlvi-Arabie Inserip- 
tions (contin.).—F.. SAUREL, A new Gallic Inscription. 

Nov.-Dee.—M. DeLocue, Studies on some seals and rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.). Iv. The seal-ring of Caranda. On this silver 
ring, found in one of the Merovingian tombs of Caranda (Aisne), the writer 
proposes to read the monogramme Eutik(j)us or Eutich(i)us.—CLERMONT- 
Ganneav, Inedited Greek Inseriptions of tlfe Hauran and adjacent regions. 
These inscriptions were copied by M. J. Loeytved, Danish vice-consul at 
Beyrout. One from El]—Moudjeidel, in characters of the fourth century 
A. D., is dated from the 689th year of the era of Damascus. The writer 
conjectures that this era began six months later than that of the Seleu- 
cidse, on March 22. If true, this would change the dates of many of the 
Damascene inscriptions. —E. FLovurst, Two Steles of a Lararium. Descrip- 
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tion of the stele of Vignory which represents a youthful male Gallic 
divinity whose main emblem is a serpent—H. Garpoz, The seated 
divinity with crossed legs, found in Auvergne—A. BEertranp, The two 
Gallic divinities of Sommerécourt (Haute-Marne). The statue of the 
seated goddess long since discovered at Epinal, and judged by M. Bertrand 
to belong to a triad, has now received its male counterpart, found in the 
same locality. The god is horned and seated in the Buddhie attitude.— 
P. Barriro., Fragmenta Sangallensia. A Contribution to the history of 
the Vetus Itala. These fifteen fragments of the ancient latin version of 
the Bible were noticed and collated by Tischendorf, but he died before 
publishing them: they belong to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark.— 
De CLosMAbDEvC, Gavr’inis. Recent excavations and discoveries. Account 
of the discovery of some new sculptured stones, which has already been 
noticed in the News on p. 244—ABer Marrre, The tumulus of Gavr’inis, 
explanation of the origin of the designs sculptured on the stones of the cov- 
ered alley. These singular and intricate combinations of lines are consid- 
ered by M. Maitre to be simply copies of the lines on the palm of the 
human hand: he has arrived at this conclusion after many microscopic 
comparisons.— MARIETTE Bey, Inedited Letter to M. E. Desjardins on the 
identification of the divinities of Herodotos with the Egyptian divinities.— 
H. Gatpoz, Three new inscriptions of Aix-les-Bains (Savoy). 


REVUE DE L’ART CHRETIEN. 1885. 1—Pavut ALLarp, Christian 
symbolism in the fourth century from the poems of Prudentius. The sub- 
jects described by the great Christian poet included many, but not all, of 
those which appear in the art of the catacombs and the sarcophagi. In 
this article the writer reviews the types and symbols of Christ which 
Prudentius found in the Old and in the New Testament.—Cn. pr Lrvas, 
The Byzantine Triptych of the Harbaville collection at Arras. This beau- 
tiful specimen of the Eastern art of the revival in the tenth century is 
worthy to take the foremost rank for this period. It is a further proof of 
the classical traditions which the Macedonian school revived in the pre- 
ceding century, and the writer has treated his subject with his usual 
learning and acuteness.—F. Fuze, Archeological and historical studies 
on Villeneuve-lez-Avignon.—J. Corsiet (lAbbé), On Eucharistic vases 
and utensils (third article). An interesting inventory of chalices in dif- 
ferent countries is continued, and is followed by a chapter on the acces- 
sories of the chalice—The CorrEsPoONDENCE includes notes from Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault, M. d’Aurillac, ete. In the News and Misce.ia- 
nies, M. de Farey writes on the retrospective exhibition at Rouen, and 
Mer. Rohault de Fleury on the Roman exhibition at Turin. M. J. M. 
Richard illustrates some wall-paintings of Andressein (Ariége) executed 
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in oils or tempera toward the close of the fifteenth century. The Pro- 
CEEDINGS OF ARCH.ZOLOGICAL Soctreries give abstracts of the sittings of 
many little-known Societies. In the BrsLioGrapny the most important 
book reviewed is Joseph Jungmann’s Aesthethik, an attempt to construct a 


complete Catholic system of aesthetics. After this comes a well-filled 
CHRONIQUE. * A. L. F. JR. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


LONDON Society oF AnTiquaries, 1884, Nov. 27.—J. H. Middleton. 
Recent excavations in the Forum, Temple of Vesta, and the Regia, in 
Rome. Many interesting details are given, including the history of the 
building, descriptions of the rooms, and old mosaic floors in the Regia. 
In the Atrium Vestae one of the floors appears to have rested on half 
amphorae to keep it dry, and an upper story with a hypocaust has been 
found.— Dre. 4.—J. H. Middleton. The excavation of the Rostra and 
Graecostasis at Rome, with the Umbilicus Romae, and the Miliarium 
Aureum. Their construction and ornamentation are described, and 
remarks upon the use of brick as a facing to Roman concrete walls are 
added.—1885, Jan. 15.—W. C. Cooper. Discovery of skeletons and 
JAN. 22.— 


small objects in iron, bronze, and pottery, in Bedfordshire. 
H. T. Armfield. Account of a Roman pavement of red tesserae without 
pattern, at Alresford, Essex, with fragments of Samian pottery, and coins 
of the time of Commodus (?).—Z.. Brock. Articles of prehistoric, Roman, 
Saxon, and modern periods, found at Aldgate—C. Lyman. “On the 
Inscription on the Cross at Carew.” It appears to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and to be written in British characters, not in Latin as 
was formerly supposed.—H. 8. Cuming. “On St. Milburga of Wen- 
lock.” —J an. 29.—R. S. Ferguson. Description of about a thousand 
silver coins of the fourteenth century, found at Beaumont, Cumberland.— 
Fes. 5.—R. Blair, A photograph of a Roman séulptured sepulchre at 
South Shields with an inscription regarding a horseman of the Astu- 
rians (cf. the ref. at the Archaeol. Gesellschaft, Feb. 3).—Frs. 12.— 
R. C. Jenkins. Discovery of Saxon weapons and ornaments at Lympne, 
Kent.—F rs. 26.—E. Green. A triptych with paintings of Christian 
subjects by a Flemish artist of the end of the fifteenth century.—Mar. 
12.— W. H. St. J. Hope. Remarks on certain medieval chalices and 
patens.—Mar. 19.—Mr. Wardle describes a parish church in Stafford- 
shire, recently demolished, and the curious church of the neighboring 
Cistercian Abbey.—Manr,. 26.—C. D. Fortnum. <A terra-cotta head of a 
youth from the Esquiline—Apr. 16.—R. S. Ferguson. Notes on the 
Beaumont hoard of coins.—Account of a Roman slab from Carlisle 
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inscribed DIS VACIA INFANS ANN. 30.—J. S. Lumley.  Re- 
cent important Discoveries in progress at Civita Lavinia (ane. Lanu- 
vium), including the masonry on the plateau and fragments of the horses 
of a quadriga—May 7.—T. A. B. Spratt. “On the Gulf of Syni.” A 
beautiful torso of Dionysos with fawn skin drapery, from a village wall 
on the Maeander. It appears to have been copied from a work by 
Praxiteles.—E. Freshfield. A Greek baptismal badge of copper, and a 
gold baptismal token with Christian emblems. 

Society oF BiBLicaL ArcHé€oLocy. 1884, Nov. 4.—S. Birch. Four 
papyrus fragments of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Arts.— 
E. A. Budge. Notes on Egyptian steles, principally of the eighteenth 
dynasty, with translations. One of them gives the names of four of 
the gates of Abydos.—P. Le P. Renouf. On some Religious Texts 
of the Early Egyptian period preserved in hieratic papyri of the 
British Museum.— Dec. 2.—S. Birch. An elaborate paper “On the 
Egyptian belief concerning the Shade or Shadow of the Dead.” The 
intangible enveloping shade,—ideographically a parasol,—must always 
be distinguished from the soul, from which it is sometimes separated and 
independent.—Also, a paper “On some Egyptian Rituals of the Roman 
period.” —1885, Jan. 13.—T. G. Pinches. “The Early Babylonian King- 
Lists” (continued). There appears to have been a mythical Sargon 
earlier than the Sargon of Agadé (3800 B. c.).—F rs. 3.—F. G. H. Price. 
“ Notes on the Antiquities of Bubastis” (mod. Tel Basta near Zagazig) 
in the author’s collection. Bubastis with the temple and oracle of Bast, 
the tutelary goddess, flourished from the time of the eighteenth dynasty 
to the Persian conquest, and afterwards the city was occupied, as the 
ruins show, by Greeks and by Romans. The antiquities described included 
figures of gods and animals, the pantheon, and various small objects 
from tombs and dwellings —A. H. Sayee. “The Karian Language 
and Inscriptions." —Mar. 3.—E. Naville. On the Inscription of the 
Destruction of mankind, in the tomb of Rameses Hl.—E. A. Budge. 
“ Notes on the Martyrdom of the Coptic martyr Isaac of Tiphre” (in 
the Delta), from a MS. of the tenth (?) century. —Dr. Placzek, chief 
Rabbi of Briinn, Moravia, presents a paper on ‘“‘ The Weasel and the Cat 
in ancient times.” It sets forth the Nubian ancestry of the Egyptian 
sat, its uses, and the equivalence of names in Semitic languages. The 
earliest effigies appear on the monuments of Beni Hassan (2500 B. c.). 
—May 5.—M. E. Revillout. Notes on some Demotic Documents in the 
British Museum. The collection includes some ostraka of great interest 
of the Ptolemaic period. 

British ArcH€oLocicaL Association. 1884, Nov. 19.—H. Rolfe and 
C. H. Compton. The Roman bridge over the Trent.—C. Roach Smith. 
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An Oppidum of ancient British date on Hayling Island, remarkable for 
its well-preserved fortifications. —1885, Jan. 7.—J. H. Whieldon. De- 
tails of a Roman bridge at Collingham.—JZ. Brock. Baluster-shafts 
from Roman buildings in churches of later date—Fers. 3.— General dis- 
cussion of “Deodans”.—FrER. 3.—Description of discoveries of various 
remains of Roman date in England, ineluding ornamented pavements of 
tesserae.—F rp. 18.—L. Brock. Discovery of a portion of the old London 
wall.—T. Morgan. The Roman baths of Bath. A detailed account of 
this vast structure as far as uncovered.—G@. A. Browne. A remarkable 
eross in Leeds church figured with subjects of ancient Scandinavian 
mythology, unique in England. It is thought to have marked the grave 
of King Olaf Godfreyson—Mar. 4.—Prebendary Searth. A curiously 
carved stone pedestal from a Roman hypocaust at Chester. One of the 
ornaments resembles the medizeval fleur-de-lis—Mar. 18.—J. Edking. 
“On Ancient Navigation in the Indian Ocean,” with special reference to 
the early relations of China with Arabia and the kings of Babylon.—J. 
T. Irvine. Prehistoric remains in Lincolnshire—Apr. 1.—Mr. Sheraton 
announces the discovery of the foundations of a small Norman chapel 
near Ludlow.—A. Fryer. “On Ancient Glass,” with elaborate analy- 
ses.—Apr. 15.— W. H. Rylands. Three thirteenth-century crucifixes.— 
Mr. Hodjetts comments on an ancient triptych of Russian workmanship 
from the Crimea.—May 20.—T. Blashill—On the remarkable abbey 
church of Dove, Herefordshire. Instead of the usual square chapter- 
house and chancel of Cistercian monasteries, there are a twelve-sided 


chapter-house and a group of chapels. 

INSTITUTE. 1884, Nov. 6.—Prebendary Searth. 
Discoveries on the site of the Roman baths at Bath. A Roman provincial 
watering-place near Poitiers.— W. F. Petrie. Roman antiquities discoy- 
ered at San, for the Egyptian Exploration Fund.—E. Peacock. Notes on 
swan marks.—Derc. 4.—J. Hirsh describes the progress of the work of 
clearing the débris from the Akropolis, together with many incidental 
discoveries.—1885, Fes. 5.—Admiral Tremlett. “ Pierres 4 Bassins.” 
The common rock basins of Brittany are not Druidical rock-altars with 
basins for the blood, but merely show where querns have been extracted. 
—Mar. 5.—Precentor Venables. A fine pilaster of Roman date sculp- 
tured on three sides, recently found at Lincoln.—J. I. Carey. Some 
curious antiques in Guernsey.— W. T. Watkin. Twelfth supplement to 
Hiibner’s Roman inscriptions of Britain —J. L. Stahisehmidt. “Church 
Bells,” especially the progress in the style of lettering before the 
date of the Reformation—May 7.—C. D. Fortnum. “On some early 
Christian gems.”— May 21.—W. 7. Watkin. A notice of the first 
Roman inscription of the cohort of the Nervii found in Britain.— Park 
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Harrison. Description of a necklace found in 1868 in a mummy-pit at 
Arica, Peru. The identity of the pattern of the chevron beads with cer- 
tain examples found in Egypt, Italy, the Pellew islands (?) and elsewhere, 
leads to an interesting discussion of theories which would account for the 
transfer of Egyptian art and eastern civilization—G. F. Browne. “On 
so-called ‘Scandinavian’ or ‘ Danish’ sculptured stones.” 

Numismatic Society. 1884, Nov. 20.—C. F. Keary. “On the Morph- 
ology of Coin-Types.” Their function in maintaining current values. 
—Dec. 18.—T. W. Greene. Antique Gems and Coins as sources of 
designs on Renaissance medals.— W. Wroth. The Santorin Find of 1821 
and its ginetan or Mgean origin.—1885, Jan. 15.—H. A. Grueber. 
“ English Medals.” Their history, principal artists, and styles of work.— 
Fes. 19.— Wm. Greenwell. “On some rare or inedited Greek coins,”—a 
silver octodrachm of Ichnae, Macedon; a tetradrachm of Camarina in 
Sicily ; a gold stater of Thapsacos with the figure of Nike sacrificing a 
ram; and others—Mar. 20.—T. W. Greene. “On the medals of the 
Hanna family by Leone Leoni.”—Arr. 16.—C. R. Smith. On a hoard 
of 800 uncirculated Roman coins,—chiefly of Constantius II, Constantius 
Gallus, and Magnentius,—found in Cobham Park in 1883. It is thought 
that they must have formed a part of the vast stores sent from Gaul by 
Magnentius, shortly before 353 a. p.—C. F. Keary. An account of the 
Beaumont hoard of coins (over two thousand) chiefly of the first three 
Edwards.— Professor Gardner. ‘On the Coins of the island of Zacyn- 
thus.” —London Academy and Atheneum. 


FRANCE, 


ACADEMIE DES INSCRIPTIONS ET Bettes-Lettres. 1884, Noy. 14.—An- 
nual public meeting —Nov. 21.—E. Le Blant. Introduction to his work 
“ The Christian Sarcophagi of Gaul.”—A. Desjardins. Inscription from 
M. E. Babelon mentioning for the first time a municipium Aurelium 
Augustum Segemes, and a Roman knight Procurator regionis Hadrume- 
tinae.—Dec. 12.—H. Weil. A Papyrus fragment of the Life of sop, 
in round uncials of the sixth (?) century, containing some new details.— 
Dec. 19.—J. Ravaisson. An extended notice of a bronze statuette 
representing Herakles seated, as described in detail by Martial and 
Statius, which was presented by the sculptor, Lysippos, to Alexander the 
Great for a table piece, after the fashion of an image of a tutelar divinity. 
After identifying and bringing to light from the treasures of the Louvre two 
accurate reproductions, M. Ravaisson is enabled to add materially to our 
knowledge of the style and execution of this sculptor—Dec. 26.—H. 
Weil. An account from M. B. Miller of 14 Greek inscriptions obtained 
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in Egypt by M. G. Maspero. One of them is a decree of the Corpora- 
tions of Artists of Dionysos at Ptolemais, given in honor of Lysimachos, 
son of Ptolemy. It recounts a membership of poets, actors, musicians, 
costumers, proxenoi, and non-professional friends, and shows the relation 
between the worship of the Ptolomies and that of Dionysos as an ancestor 
of the Lagidae. The date assigned is not far from 247 B. ¢., when Ever- 
getes succeeded Ptolemy Philadelphos. Another is a metrical epitaph 


restored by M. Weil.—1885, Jax. 2.—Announcement of the death of 


Fridévie Baudry.—J ax. 16.—R. De Lasteyrie. A highly ornamented 
double reliquary-cross, thought to be the work of Limousin gold- 
smiths, and, like a very few others, a Western imitation of the double 
crosses commonly used only in the East to enclose fragments of the true 


cross. One of the gems, which were evidently cut in the East, appears 
to be as old as the sixth century.—G. Perrot. News from M. Maspero 
in Egypt of the excavation of the temple of Luxor—D. Charnay. 
“Toltee Civilization.” Pt. 1. (Mexico).—Jax. 23.--G. Paris. News 
from M. Maspero. Greek inscriptions, and a Coptic palimpsest not yet 
Jan. 30.—Clermont-Ganneau presents the mould of a stele 


deciphered, 
found near Jerusalem bearing in Greek the law forbidding the entrance 
of pagans to the enclosure of the temple of Herod the Great.—F rn. 6.— 
E. Desjardins, Description of a Roman group of a female divinity and 
children found near Naix (Nasium).—C. Barbier de Meynard, Copies 
of Pheenician inscriptions with Hebrew transcriptions and a translation, 
from M. Spiro at Tunis —P. Charles Robert. Interpretation of a Gallic 
inscription on an octagonal gold ring.—D’ Arbois de Jubainville. Remarks 
on the above-mentioned inscription—Frs. 15.—E. Le Blant. Letter 
from Rome. A Latin inscription of the thirteenth century has been 
found on one of the bells of Santa Maria Maggiore; at the catacomb 
of Domitilla numerous grafiti made by ancient pilgrims ; and at Pales- 
trina a well-preserved sun-dial of great antiquity, which may be the one 
mentioned by Varro (De L. L. v1. 4), at Praeneste (Palestrina).—J. Ra- 
vaisson. Herakles of Lysippos (contin.).—D. Charnay. 
“ Toltee Civilization.” 2d Part. The history of the empire begins with 
the seventh or eighth century, and lasts about four hundred years. The 
monuments prove that the people were remarkable for industry, skill, and 


high attainments in philosophy, science, and the arts—Fern. 20.—E. Le 
Blant. Discovery at Rome of a nude statue of a man, in bronze, 2.50m. 
high.—J. Ravaisson. Herakles, ete. (contin.)—J. Hauréau. The Life and 
certain Works of Alain de Lille—Mar. 6—J. Ravaisson. Hera- 
kles, ete. (contin.)—Mar. 13.—J. Ravaisson, Herakles, ete. (end).—A 
Greek vase of the Campana collection ornamented with two paintings 
which represent, not the Wrath of Achilles and the Death of Memnon, 
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but Achilles at Skyros, and the Translation of Achilles; and illus- 
trate the reward of virtue—Mar. 20.—J. Havet. The formula rex 
Francorum vir inluster in the diplomas of Merovingian kings is an 
error of the editors for xx viris inlustribus. Vir inluster as title of 
royalty was not used until the time of Pepin and his successors.—P. Ber- 
ger. Note from M. de Vogiie on a recently discovered Nabathaean 
(Arabian) stele of 99 a. p. exhibiting sculptured busts and inscriptions 
of which a corrected version is given —Pau/ Meyer. Certain neglected 
French writings of the Middle Ages. One of these, a rather popular 
work, is an anonymous History of Antiquity, shown to have been written 
before the year 1230.—Mar. 27.—Paul Meyer. Continuation of the 
above-—A. Héron de Villefosse. One of Borghesi’s readings confirmed 
by a new inscription — J. Delaunay. Note by J. Deloche on a Roman 
pound-weight in the form of a copper disc, in the Royal Museum at 
Brussels. It weighs 327.10 gr., and appears to belong to the tenth cen- 
tury.— P.-Charles Robert. Vandalism at Seriana in Africa—Apr. 1.— 
E. Le Blant. News from Rome. Sarcophagi from the Horti Sallustiani. 
Two small terra-cotta figures without head, arms, or legs, and having an 
opening in front which reveals the heart and lungs. An inscription 


found near the Basilica of St. Agnes: bv 


Capitol of Carthage; sanctuaries dedicated to Jupiter, Juno and Mi- 
nerva, on the site of the modern French chapel upon the Akropolis 
(Byrsa) near the temple of Aesculapius—J. Havet. MSS. of Nonius 
Marcellus.—Arr. 10.—E. Le Blant. News from Rome. Very ancient 
sepulchres near the Agger of Servius Tullius containing holomorphic 
corpses.—J. Duruy. Preservation of certain ruins in Paris—A. Pavet 
de Courteille. Notice by E. Egger of an honorary decree of the Olbio- 
politae found on the island of (anc.) Leuce opposite the Danube delta — 
Paul Meyer. A history of Julius Cxesar (neglected French writings of 
the thirteenth century)—Apr. 18.—A. Bergaigne. New inscriptions 
from Cambodia which establish many points in regard to the local lan- 
guage, religion, architecture, and dynasties—J. Delaunay. A paper 
from Félix Robiou on a double date (Egypto-Macedonian) on a stele re- 
cently acquired by the Museum at Boolak.— C. Casati. Etruscan coinage: 
classification by towns: a coin of Peiresa = Perusia (formerly read Pei- 
thesa).—Apr. 24.—E. Le Blant. News from Rome; via del Statuto; Sta. 
Priscilla: Pompeii—E. Sénart. The inscriptions of king Agoka Piyadasi 
of India (270 B. c.). Numerous conclusions are drawn concerning 
royal genealogies, government and religion—/P-Ch. Robert. Remarks 
on his paper in the Rev. Numismatique, “Les Phases du mythe de 
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Cybéle et d’Atys rappelées par les médaillons contorniates.”—C. Casati. 
Etruscan coinage: legends on gold and silver pieces: the coins of 
Populonia are smooth on the reverse —S. Reinach. Discoveries made by 
himself and E. Babelon at Bou-Ghrara and Zidén.—May 1.—E. Le Blant. 
Roman Sarcophagi— A. Bergaigne. Letter from M. Aymonier at Bing- 
Tuam (ane. Champa) where he has collected inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
Champanese.—E. Sénart. The inscriptions of Piyadasi (contin.)—May 
8.—P. Delattre. An ancient terra-cotta organ (complete) from Car- 
thage—A. Desjardins. An inscription from the Roman wall at Bourges: 
NVM-AVG | ET MARTI | MOGETIO | GRACCHYS | ATEGNVTIS - FIL | V-8- 
L.M, in which Mogetius is doubtless a local surname of Mars: H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville refers the surname Mogetius to a Gallic word 
menxning great—A. Bertrand. An account from Sig. Gozzadini on 
archeological discoveries and funeral steles found near Bologna. Over 
2,000 tombs, mostly Etruscan, as old as the fifth to the third cen- 
turies B. c. have been brought to light. A remarkable feature of this 
necropolis is the large number of steles with bas-reliefs, of varying 


merit, of foot or cavalry soldiers in combat, chariots drawn by winged 
horses, Mereury Psychopompus, ete. —S. Reinach. End of report on 
researches in the fora of Gighthis and Ziza (modern Ziin in Tunisia) : 
Search for the missing marbles found at Ziza in 1846 by E. Pellissier ; 
unusual number of remains of the Early Empire; heads of Augustus (at 
Gighthis), of Claudius and Lucilia (at Ziza), other statues, many inscrip- 
tions, and a golden amulet inscribed with unknown characters. It appears 
that the forum of Ziza was built by Q. Marcus Barea, who was consul 
18 a. p. and proconsul of Africa 42 a. p., and by M. Pompeius Silvanus, 
consul 45 a. p., proconsul 57 A. D. 

SociETE NATIONALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DE France. 1884, Nov. 12.—De 
Laigue. Photographs of enamelled vases from Livorno.— JL. Courajod. 
Two MSs. in the library of Venice.—A. Bertrand. Austrian antiques 
in the Museum of Laibach.—E. Flouest. Remarks on the above.— 
Noy. 19.—R. Mowat. An inscription at Sainte-Enimie: Jn hae aula 
requiescet corpus beatae Enimiae—A Longuon. Remarks on the use 
of aula in the thirteenth century.—Z. Courajod. Bust of the wife of 
Nicolas Braque at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts —Nov. 26—A. Bertrand. 
A fragment of pottery, perhaps a Gallic gauffering iron ; theories on the 
tertiary man.—H.-A. Mazard. The temperature and processes for glaz- 
ing and coloring in the so-called Samian (or Roman) potteries, which he 
designates as Pseudo-Samian.—Dec. 3.—H. Gaidoz. Gallo-Roman sepul- 
chral inscriptions of Titia Dorcas, Titia Sigenis, Catinia Moschis from 
Aix-les-Bains in Savoy. They will be published in the Rev. Arch.—L. 
Courajod. A bronze statuette of the Italian Renaissance (Coll. Pulszki, 
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Pesth), representing David victorious over Goliath, is affirmed to be a copy 
of the lost David in bronze by Michelangelo —M. Werly. Ring-inscriptions 
from Barrois—Dec. 10.—A. Ramé. Critical examination of a work enti- 
tled Hypogé Martyrum de Poitiers, opposing the notion that this rude 
structure is a sanctuary of the sixth century in honor of certain martyrs 
otherwise unknown, and asserting that it is the tomb of an abbot Molle- 
baude, and, as appears from a comparison of the Memoria Venerandi at 
Clermont and the Sacramentary of Gellone, that it is one of the few exist- 
ing monuments of the eighth century —Dec. 17.—R. Mowat. Auda in the 
inscription of Sainte-Enimie.—Bricks of the Vendéme Museum are not 
antiques as pretended.—A. Bertrand. A Gallic burial vault discovered 
at ’Epine (Marne).—H. Gaidoz. Fragment of a lamp in red clay 
representing the Sun within a wheel.—A new representation of the Dieu 
Gaulois.—E. Flouest. Designs of a horse-sandal and other objects in iron. 
Comments by R. Mowat and P. Nicard on the temporary use of the horse- 
sandal for disabled horses—A Héron de Villefosse for M. Berthelé. 
The church of Gourgé, a specimen of a very rare type of edifice. The 
choir dates from the last decade of the ninth century—An inscription 
from the Rhéne to the founder of Tréves and president of the ‘ Corpo- 
ration of Transalpine and Cisalpine Merchants” here first mentioned.— 
Letter from MM. Rochetin on a Celtic inscription in Greek letters from the 
river Groseau.—E. Mintz. Photograph of an unedited plan of Rome of 
a date earlier than 1415, and valuable for the history of the city —Dec. 
24.—L. Pulustre. Sepulchral monument of the family of Alesso found at 
the Chateau d’Ussé.—Ancient Jewelry among the treasures of the cathe- 
dral of Tréves—JZ. Courajod. “Germain Pilon and the monuments of 
the chapel of Birague at Sainte-Catherine-du-Val-des-Ecoliers.” Certain 
fine marbles recently acquired by the Louvre are from the tomb of 
the wife of the Chancellor —A. Héron de Villefosse. Announcement of 
promising and important explorations begun at Antigny (Vienne) in an 
ancient Merovingian cemetery yielding many sepulchral inscriptions. A 
Roman inscription contains Gallic names of interest—Objects found at 
Orléansville (Algeria) —E. Flouest. Further details on the S-formed 
ideogram.—1885, Jan. 14.—L. Palustre. MSS. of the sixteenth century 
from Mirepoix.—An ancient ornamented calendar.—The inscription on a 
glass of the sixteenth century in the Museum of Poitiers. —R. de Lasteyrie. 
Excavations in the church of Saint-Ouen.—A. Ramé. Photograph of an 
inscription on lead from the tomb of Guillaume de Ros at Fécamp.— 
C. Port. Bronze tripodal vase with iron handle—M. Werly. Design of 
a bronze-mounted terra-cotta moulding-tool used about the frieze of 
the large red Pseudo-Samian vases—Jan. 21.—R. Mowat. Additional 
remarks on certain groups of statuary in which a Roman horseman tram- 
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ples an enemy under his horse’s feet, and comparison with a mosaic of Riez 
having the same subject—Abbé Thédenat. The milestones of Constan- 
tine which make mention of Maximianus Hercules. M. Aurelii Valerii 
Maximiani nepoti should be restored to conform to a more complete text 
obtained from other stones. The order was given by Constantine not 
later than the year 310.—Jan. 28.—A. de Barthélemy. Copy of an 
inscription regarding the abbey of Mardin—A. Héron de Villefosse. 
Ivory antiques, gold rings, and other objects from the Davillier collections 
in the Louvre.—Copy of a Roman inscription regarding a Viennese woman, 
found at Lyon.—For the Rev. P. de la Croix. Details of a Merovingian 
cemetery at Antigny.—E. Guillaume. Recent excavations effected at 
Valenciennes.—R. Mowat. Photograph of a Roman stele found at South 
Shields, England. The epitaph is surmounted by a fine bas-relief of the 
funeral feast—G. Schlumberger and A. Héron de Villefosse. Bronze 
heads with perforated head-dress—Fern. 4.—E. Miintz. The legend of 
Charlemagne in the art of the Middle Ages, with illustrations from 
unedited monuments in France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and Spain.— 
J. de Lauritre. Etruscan vase inscription —Fes. 11.—Ripert-Monelar. 
A collection of bas-reliefs discovered at Entremont showing detrun- 
cated heads.—R. Mowat. Other examples at the Cluny and Carnevalet 
Museums.— Count de Marsy. Silver knitting-needle case of the sixteenth 
century, with German legend in Gothic letters—A. Héron de Villefosse. 
Names of Caligula in an inscription from Bourges, illustrated from Dion 
Cassius IX, 3.—R. Mowat for M. Gadart. The ancient abbey of Saint- 
Rémy.—F Es. 18.— 0. Rayet. Plaster mould of an engraved stone hay- 
ing the bust of Athena Parthenos and the signature Aspasios—R. de 
Lasteyrie. Photographs of jewelry from Burgundian sepulchres at 
Auxerre.—Abbé Thédenat. Fragment of a large bronze vase—. Mowat. 
Copy of a fragment of Pseudo-Samian pottery and of a large counter.— 
A. Héron de Villefosse. Copy of an inscription from Makteur (Tunis) con- 
taining the name of a fifth bishop, Germanus.—J. Roman. Inscription 
from an old French church, containing the words MIssAQUE SEPULTA.— 
L. Duchesne. Willibald’s Life of Boniface is shown to have been written 
earlier than 769.—Fers. 25.—E. Mintz and J. de Lauriére. Copies of 
designs of ancient monuments made by San Gallo in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, showing sketches of the arch and theatre of Orange, and of a 
Roman monument at Aix in Provence—E. Bernard. Epitaph of Sini- 
baldi de Lavan.— Abbé Thédenat. Numerous discoveries at Pioul (Var). 
—Charles Read. A fine enamelled bronze medallion of Louis XII.— 
Mar. 4.—L. Palustre. Inscription from a twelfth-century capital in the 
church of Chatillon-sur-Indre, naming an unknown sculptor: Petrus 
Janitor capitellum istud fecit primum.— Abbé Thédenat. Inscription on a 
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bronze plaque set up in honor of P. Septimius Geta, 198 a. p—Mar. 
11.—Abbé Thédenat. New inscriptions—JL. Courajod. A _ pipe-clay 
figure of Sainte-Barbe given to the Louvre.—E. Guillaume. A medal repre- 
senting Helena, mother of Constantine —A. Héron de Villefosse. Insecrip- 
tion from Aulnay regarding a soldier of the fourteenth legion—Mar. 
18.—H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. The Gallic name Lituceus has a 
theme Litu “fété:” this he compares with /ugu in Lugudunum, which 
appears to be the Gallic name of Mercury ; the plural Lagoves would be 
a partial form of this—-H. Gaidoz rejects these conclusions.—A. Engel. 
Notice of bronze fibulae, collars, and daggers, from the grottos of Saint- 
Antoine (Corsica).—R. Mowat. Precedents in the reign of Diocletian for 
the English camel-corps of the Soudan—Mar. 25.—E. Saglio. Literary 
and architectural monuments bearing upon the use of camels in warfare.— 
H. Gaidoz. General Carbuccia on Bonaparte’s regiment of dromedaries in 
Egypt—De Laigue. Two bronze figures found in 1706 at Cere- 
cara, province of Milan— A. de Barthélemy. A small ivory coffer of 
Persian workmanship of the thirteenth or fourteenth century.— Count de 
Marsy. A drawing of San Gallo—Abbé Thédenat. Terra-cotta an- 
tiques: sconces and a lamella— Baron de Guymiiller. Designs of An- 
tonio and Francesco da San Gallo.— De Boislisle. Bronze statuettes of 
Henry IV. and Maria de’ Medici, as Jupiter Tonans and Juno. Similar 
statues were ordered by Richelieu for the portal of Limours.—L. Coura- 
jod. Remarks on the use of the above-mentioned statuettes—Apr. 1 
and 8.—L.. Palustre. Romanesque bas-reliefs from the apse of the church 
of Saint Paul-lés-Dax.— G. Julliot. Acquisition of pontifical ornaments at 
the Cathedral of Sens.—J. Roman. A letter of Crozat on Richelieu’s collee- 
tion of antiquities—Pilloy. Objects from Frankish tombs at Hombliéres. 
—Buhot de Kersers.. Bronze enamelled plaque with Gothic inscription of 
fourteenth century.—M. de Guymiiller. The volume of designs of Giuliano 
da San Gallo in the Barberini library, executed between 1465 and 1514. 
—E. Mintz gives the date of one of Giuliano’s journeys to France, April, 
1496.—Aprr. 15.—J. Gréau contests the enamelling of the bronze plaque 
shown by M. de Kersers—De Boislisle. Effect of the melting of plate in 
1690 on the manufacture of faience. Remarks by P. Nicard—G. Bapst. 
The use of silver-plate in place of specie in the Middle Ages.—Abbé Beur- 
lier. An inscription lately published by Clermont Ganneau regarding a 
comes primi ordinis of Arabia shows that a passage from the Notitia Dignita- 
tum refers to Arabia instead of to Isauria.—L. Courajod. The bust of Gio- 
vanni da Bologna in the Louvre is the work of Pietro Tacca.—Apr. 22 and 
29.—E. Saglio. Faience equestrian statuette of Louis XIII.—L. Courajod. 
Identification of the above.—J. de Witte. Draped bronze figure of Venus 
Genetrix from Asia Minor, after the Aphrodite of Kos by Praxiteles.— 
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E. Molinier. Fragments of Italian pottery (Castellana).—The fuiences of 
the Cathedral of Lucea.— Abbé Thédenat. A votive inscription to Pipius, 
a new deity, from the A/pes Maritimes —G. Bapst. A crown jewel.—H. 
Gaidoz. Small wheels of Celtic origin, probably amulets.—A. Ramé 
and FR. de Lasteyrie. The inscription from the erypt of the church of 
St. Savinien at Sens.—Ripert-Monelar. A fragment of brick stamped 
with a large D.— J. Gréau. Bronze wheel, and bronze and lead roundels, 
some with spokes like a wheel, others having the form of a simple ring 
and finely grooved on the edge. Remarks by £. Flouest—R. Mowat. 
Plaster mould of a bronze steelyard with leaden weight, said to represent 
a bust of Mithras, characterized by Asiatic head-dress. 
—Revue Critique. 


GERMANY. 


ARCHAOLOGISCHE GESELLSCHAFT zU BertIN. 1884, Nov. 4.—Ch. Robert. 
Journey to St. Petersburg: sarcophagi found there. Antiquities from 
Kertsch. A full description of two interesting parchment miniatures 
originally belonging to Bishop Porphyrios, and now in the Imperial 
Library. The subjects represented are David, Bethlehem, the Exodus, 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, and other Biblical subjects —O. Puchstein. 
The vessel in the hand of the so-called Sch/angentopfwerferin of the Gigan- 
tomachia on the altar of Pergamon. The upper part of the vessel 
appears to have been broken and to have been finished originally like a 
hydria, instead of a mortar as Herr Trendelenburg had described it. The 
fact should not therefore be overlooked in interpreting the subject in 
question, that there are several reliefs and coins which represent vases 
bearing the symbol of a serpent. Herr Trendelenburg replies that the 
present form of the vessel seems to be the original one; that its unusual 
thickness is quite essential to its use as mortar and missile weapon ; and 
that the serpent is represented as taking an active offensive part in the 
contest. In the other examples the serpent is adapted merely to pur- 
poses of ornamentation —R. Engelmann. Two bronzes in the British 
Museum. An attempt to identify the first is rejected. The idea that the 
second represents Okeanos and personifications of the three divisions of 
the earth, or even Okeanos and Nereids, is reduced to the simple view 
that the whole group is one of local sea-divinities—E. Curtius reports a 
restoration of the eastern pediment at Olympia and its bearing on dis- 
puted points, and discusses the arrangement of figures and the question 
of symmetry.— Herr Griittner confirms this arrangement, and compares 
the horses figured on the Parthenon.—Derc. 2.—E. Curtius. Review of 
the progress of Archeology during the year 1884.—Furtwingler. A 
life-size branze statue of a youth in the Koenigliches Museum, found at 
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Salamis. It is pronounced to be a unique example from Greece of the 
best period of casting, and to have come from the Argive school at the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. The type is that of the victor in 
the games, here perhaps, as might be inferred from the long locks, 
transferred to Apollon —Th. Mommsen. The change of meaning of the 
Latin dimes from eross-balk to boundary-wall, and the present state of the 
investigation of German-Rhetian boundary-wall.—£. Curtius. The height 
and relative position of the Attie Aerameikos and its surroundings, as 
indicated by recent researches on the Areopagos, and by a comparison 
with the market-place of Assos: with remarks on the difference between 
Greek market-places of earlier and later times —1885, Jan. 6.—A. Conze. 
On the origin and mutual relations of the bronze figure of the “ Betende 
Knabe” in the Berlin Museum, and the modern cast from an original 
without arms, in the Marciana at Venice-—Ch. Robert. In Léschcke’s 
Vermutungen zur griechischen Kunstgeschichte und zur Topographie 
Athens the acute, interesting, and tempting identification of figures in 
the right half of the western pediment of the Parthenon, as Herakles— 
instead of Aphrodite—and Demeter with her two sons, seems to lack 
sufficient confirmation.— The Kore-sareophagus of Aachen from the qrave of 
Charlemagne, and the sixteenth century design of it in the Coburg 
collection. Herr Trendelenburg remarks that the omission of this design 
in Marx’s Catalogue may imply that it was a late addition to the collee- 
tion — Ch. Robert. Remarks on the above-mentioned sarcophagus, identi- 
fying the Janitor Orci, and personifications of Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn.—The sarcophagus of St. Agatha in Catania has been freed 
by E. Eichler from marked errors of interpretation, and shown to repre- 
sent the Caledonian Boar-Hunt.—The Greek sarcophagus of which an 
attempt at restoration had been made at Venice in the last century, is 
of a type similar to that of an Apulian vase in the Berlin Museum, 
and of a sepulchral painting at Gjélbaschi—*‘ On the composition of the 
Madrid ‘ Achilles’ sarcophagus ” (Arechéol. Zeitung, 1869, Taf. 15).— Ad. 
Trendelenburg. The analogy between certain Genesis paintings of the 
arly Middle Ages, and the tabula iliaeca and ancient wall-paint- 
ings.—The origin of the Petersburg miniatures discussed in the meeting 
of November 4. Remarks by Ch. Robert—R. Schone. The origin, con- 
duct, and results of the Austrian expeditions to Lykia and Karia.—F rn. 
3.—E. Hitbner refers to the important discussion, in the Archaeologia 
Aeliana, of the monuments found at Borcovicium, a station on the wall of 
Hadrian in the north of England; to the high degree of culture in 
Britain in the third century, as shown by the Roman sepulchal monu- 
ments at South Shields (cf. London Soe. of Antiq., Feb. 5); and to the 
value of the Boletin of the Academy of History at Madrid, in which he 
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ealls attention to the discovery of a milliarium of Nero, and a Roman 
station, Interamnium, in Asturia—R. Bonn. The condition of the re- 
searches at Pergamon; and the completed restoration of the south wing 
of the Propylaia, showing a similar roof-construction for both wings.— 
A. Conze. Continuation of his communication of Jan. 6—Mar. 3.—E. 
Hitbner calls attention to a treatise on the inscription to Mars Thingsus 
from the north of England.—A. Conze describes the preparation of the , 
Corpus der attischen Grabreliefs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna.—H. Diels. The new inscription from Gortyna (Mittheil. d. 
Deutschen Instit., rv.).— Th. Mommsen calls attention to excavations made 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund near Ismailia, which fix the sites of 
Heroénpolis, Pitthom, Arsinoé, and Klysma.—Ch. Robert. The subjects 
represented on two somewhat bowl-shaped drinking-cups, ornamented 
with reliefs in the so-called Megarian style, published by K. Kumanu- 
dis in the “Egypepts dpzatodoyex74. One represents the Rape of Helena by 
Theseus: the other an episode (two scenes) of the Jdéov Hépers in which 

Herr Robert finds Neoptolemos and Priam at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, r 
and Neoptolemos slaying Agenor, in the presence of Hecuba: parts of 


names are still legible. \ 
Ket. Preuss. AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN zu Beruin. 1884, Nov. 
27.—R. Bonn. The temple of Dionysos at Pergamon.—Dec. 18.—4A. 
Conze. The library of Pergamon with suggestions regarding the date of 
the structure. The appearance of the north wall of the great hall of p 
Pergamon, and certain inscriptions, show that at the eastern end there 
was a repository for works of art, which was used, probably, as the royal 
library. The location is like that of the libraries in the Alexandrine 
Serapaeum, the Palatine temple of Apollo, and those of Lucullus, 
Asinius Pollio, and others. —1885, Jan. 15.—Dr. Menadier. The discoy- 
eries of Roman coins in the villages of Venne and Engter— Th. Momm- 
sen. ‘The scene of the defeat of Varus. The formulated data designate 
the region between the Ems, Weser and Lippe rivers, and the results of 
the researches of Dr. Menadier (referred to above) are made to serve as a 
new means of identification. In contrast with the general sporadic occur- 
rence of coins in this region, the unusual number of pieces belonging to 
the Augustan period and the last years of the republic, which have been 
found near Barenau, north-east of Osnabrueck, is thought to mark the . 
spot in question. The accounts of ancient writers accord completely.— 
Mar. 5.—Th. Mommesen. Arsinoé and Klysma. 

DESSAUER PHILOLOGEN-VERSAMMLUNG. ARCHAOLOGISCHE SEKTION. 1884, q 
Oct. 2.—Hn. v. Brunn. A small marble group of the Worlitz collec- 
tion. The subject, Auge surprised by Herakles, as in a Pompeian wall- 
painting; the material, the form of the base, and the surface treatment, 
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all indicate that the work had its origin in Pergamon.—Z. v. Urlichs. 
“The existence of a colossal statue of Athena by Pheidias befure the tem- 
ple of Fortune on the Palatine.” Martial refers to a female colossus on 
the Palatine, and on a medallion of Nero, the Athena who presides at the 
distribution of corn is a figure of unusual proportions and suggests the 
methods of Pheidias—Ocr. 3—Dr. Lange. “The civil buildings of 
Olympia.” It accords with the account of Pausanias, and with the fact 
that the Greek structure in the south-east did not exist in Roman times, 
to follow Hirschfeld in taking the large building in the south-west for the 
Leonideion, with the ‘EAAavodexetov probably concealed beneath it. Near 
by were the Hippodameion and the Procession Gate. What has been 
held to be the Bouleuterion, now referred to the site of the Byzantine 
church, would appear to be the workshop of Pheidias—Ocr. 4.—Dr. 
Thraemer. “The temple of Athena Polias at Pergamon.” Rejecting 
the idea that the cross-wall which bisects the cella can indicate the pres- 
ence of a large opisthodome, the testimony of inscriptions, which make 
separate mention not only of statues but of sanctuaries of Zeus and 
Athena, leads to the conception of a double temple with party-wall and 
opposite orientation. In this way one would establish a relation between 
the altar of Zeus on the lower terrace and the overlooking sanctuary.— 
Herr Conze, doubting the double construction, refers the altar of Zeus to 
an early cult, and thinks the second hall of the temple could be accounted 
for in other ways.—Gaedechens. “ Der Kleinkiinstler Moderno.” 
— Woch. f. Klassische Philologie. 
Farvey B. Gopparp. 


ITALY. 


INSTITUTO DI CORRISPONDENZA ArcHEoLocica. Rome, 1884, Dec. 12.— 
Meeting to celebrate the centennial of Winckelmann.—0O. Richter. The 
fortifications of Ardea (see Annali, 1884, p. 90 ff.).—W. Helbig. The 
origin of the Etruscans (Ibid. p. 108 ff.)—Derc. 19.—Manzi. The pas- 
sages of classical authors which seem to speak of drainage—Eroli. The 
representations of roads on ancient monuments, especially on the arch of 
Constantine and the Capitoline cippus of Albanius Principianus, as well 
as on coins and gems.—Aoerte brought forward an antique tazza with 
rude figures, from the necropolis of Orvieto. On the inside is the figure 
of a naked youth crowned and adorned with five fillets, the prizes at 
games: on the outside is, on one side, a banquet with four figures, and 
on the other a single combat of hoplites which is probably being stopped 
by a herald advancing in the centre, the scene being completed by an 
archer on the right and an imploring female on the left. Herr Koerte 
was not able to explain this unusual scene.—1885, Jan. 2—De Feis. 
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A gnostic cornelian gem of the Florentine college alle Quercie — Maruechi. 
The Praenestine sun-dial (see p. 215).— Helbig continues his communica- 
tion on the origin of the Etruscans (see Anna/i, 1884, pp. 142-149).— Jan. 
9—De Feis. The work of Maj. Vittorio Poggi, entitled da gemma di 
Eutiche, Genova, 1884.—Manzi. Further researches concerning the sys- 
tem of drainage employed by the ancient Italian peoples——Aoerte pre- 
sented an Etruscan scarabeeus of cornelian bought at Orvieto; it had 
been mended in ancient times, is of the finest workmanship, and bears an 
interesting and rare subject, a winged Minerva in a long garment, wear- 
ing the aegis and holding in her left hand a lance, and in her right a 
human arm. A mirror of the Museum of Perugia explains this, showing 
Minerva tearing off the arm of a warrior and using it as a weapon against 
him: it is a scene of the gigantomachia. It is not, however, derived from 
Greek mythology, but is the invention of an Etruscan artist. It belongs 
to the best period of Etruscan art, the fifth century B.c— Helbig. Further 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscans; inventions of the Phokaians (see 
Annali, pp. 149-154).— Henzen. Inscriptions of the Licinii discovered on 
the Via Salaria in the Vigna Bonaparte (see Bull. 1885, Jan., pp. 9-13, 
and pp. 237-239 of the Journal).—Jan. 16.—Van Branteghem. Three 
Attic vases with red figures overlaid with gilding, belonging to 
himself.— Stevenson. On some cippi belonging to the family of the Licinii 
found in the Bonaparte villa (see Bull. 1885, Feb. p. 22).—Barnabei. 
Some discoveries of antiquities in northern Italy, including the Roman 
walls of Turin (Journal, p. 241), the tombs at Castelletto Ticino (ibid. 
p- 234), and the necropolis at San Polo near Bologna (ibid. p. 254).—J an. 
25.—De Feis. On an Oscan cylinder in terra-cotta, found at Rossano 
in Vaglio of the Basilicata (Not. degli Seavi, 1881, p. 123), belonging to 
the third century B.c. The seal on one end bears the arms of Hercules, 
that on the other has an Ionie capital—Huelsen. On the situation of the 
so-called Schola Xantha—Barnabei, The discovery of remains of the 
Roman wall of Albium Intemelium at Ventimiglia; an inscription from 


Marano di Valpolicella; one from Santa Maria a Vico, being a decree of 


the college of worshippers of Hercules —J an. 30.—Koerte. The sanctu- 
ary discovered in the necropolis of Orvieto during the excavations directed 
by the engineer Mancini— Orsi. Discovery of pre-Roman antiquities in 
Istria (Bull. 1885, Feb., p. 30, and Journal, pp. 248-249).— Barnabei. 
Scarabeus in cornelian having a winged Victory, which is of special 
interest as coming from the territory of Tarentum and as showing an art 
peculiar to the Greek cities of southern Italy —FrEs. 6.—G. B. de Rossi 
presented an Algerian inscription communicated to him by M. Poinssot: 
Salvis Eustochis, ete. (see Journal, p. 223). The Eugrafii here mentioned 
were apparently a family col/egium of dependents of the Eustochii and 
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belonged to their African domains.—Aoerte. Drawings of the objects 
found in the sanctuary of the necropolis of Orvieto — Helbig. A cut stone 
(chaleedony) bought from a Rhodian antiquarian, and said to come from 
Syria, which has the portrait of a beautiful woman with a head-dress 
resembling that of the first Berenice: the head, bound by a fillet, is sur- 
mounted by a solar disk with the horns of Isis: it seems to be of the period 
of the diadochi: the engraver’s name is AVAOMHIHY.—Henzen. Frag- 
ment of the acts of the fratelli Arvali (see Bull. d. Comm. Arch. p. 257 of 
Journal).—F Ex. 13.—De Feis. Observations on the mask known as the 
Bocea della Verita, which he considers to be, not the mouth of a drain, but 
the cover of a thesaurus—Jordan. Design of the vase with the inserip- 
tion Aisclapi pococolom preserved in the Royal Museum at Berlin.—Ross- 
bach. The representation of the chimaira among the ancients. The 
monuments show many deviations from the usual type: these are small in 
instances where the tail ends in a tassel instead of a snake, or where not 
only the head but the whole forepart of the goat’s body, including the 
legs, projects from the lion’s body. In an Etruscan gold fibula (Fould 
coll.) the goat’s head is omitted, and on the coins of Lykia itself the 
chimaira appears sometimes as a mere goat, at others as a horned and 
winged lion. The ordinary type first appears on a coin of Zeleia (Troas), 
and may have arisen in the seventh century B.c. under the influence of 
the Homeric verse—Barnabei. Drawing of a vase of Ruvo, with the 
myth of Andromeda treated in a singular manner.—He/big. Two statues, 
published in the Bull. d. Comm. Arch. 111. 9-10, pp. 57-72, found on the 
Esquiline: in the one the gestures indicate surprise and horror, and in 
the other the expression is one of deep melancholy. It is known that in 
the intercolumniations of the portico surrounding the Palatine Temple of 
Apollo was arranged a cycle of statues representing Danaos and his 
daughters, probably at the moment when he is exhorting them to kill 
their husbands. It seems highly probable that the two statues in question 
formed part of such a group.—FeEs. 20.—Helbig. Drawing of a Cam- 
panian vase representing the rescue of Andromeda.—Barnabei. Recent 
discoveries in Campania: the necropolis of Calatia (Journal, p. 234), and 
that of Cumae (ibid. p. 285).—Orsi. Unusual vases and bronzes found 
during the new excavations in the neeropolis of Este-—Helbig added some 
remarks on the bronze objects in the form of spindles mentioned by Sig. 
Orsi. Similar ones are found in the tombe a pozzo on both sides of the 
Apennines, nor are they rare in the Etruscan tombe a fossa: being some- 
times too small for spindles, and being often found near the heads of the 
bodies, it is possible that they were in part used as hair-pins—Henzen. 
Inscription of a marble cippus found near the Scala Santa: ... . cam- 
pestribus | et . ceteris | dis - deabusque | et . genio - imp - traiani | had- 
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riani - aug | itemque - suo | cives thraces | eq - sing - ipsius | posuerunt | 

libentes merito. These equites singulares of the emperors, the organiza- 
tion of which was attributed by the speaker to one of the Flavii, and by 
Mommsen to Hadrian, had their camp near the Lateran (see Journal, 
p- 239).—F es. 27.—De Rossi. The inscription on a lamp, virA DONATO 
COROMAGISTRO, not understood by its editor, A. Schmitter, is explained 
as coromagister = xopozidazys, a title eminently suited to a manufacturer 
of lamps, and also intimately connected with the making of the charming 
terra-cotta figurines found principally at Tanagra—Richter. Mason’s 
marks found on the walls of the ancient cities Tindari and Cumae.— 
Cicerchia. Discoveries in the cathedral of Palestrina, the ancient basilica 
of Praeneste (Journal, p. 215).—Stevenson. On the inscription, vcADo 
CEPIT ..... V. DEDIT (ibid. p. 236).—Mar. 6.—Stevenson. Studies in 
the ancient walls of Anagni and the marks inscribed upon them.— Dressel. 
A series of Tarentine terra-cottas: although all came from a mould, few 
were left in this condition, while the greater part received many altera- 
tions, additions and improvements, e. g. a female head was changed into a 
male by the addition of a beard. These terra-cottas seem to extend from 
the archaic period to the times of the most developed art, but Mr. Dressel 
conjectures that the archaic specimens were only imitations and were 
executed at a late period — Helbig. Two Tarentine terra-cottas.— Henzen 
presents a marble slab with two inscriptions, one to Gallienus —Mar. 13. 
—dJordan. The statue of the god Semo Sancus in the Vatican.—Dressel 
shows, from the inscriptions of several stamped bricks dating from 114 
and 115 and from others of the time of Trajan and Hadrian, that the cor- 
tina of the Pantheon is not, as has been thought, the work of Agrippa.— 
Mau, in presenting the drawings of three Pompeian frescos of banquet 
scenes, made some remarks on the arrangement of the couches in the 
triclinium among the ancients, demonstrating the incorrectness of the 
rule given in the manuals, that they were placed so as to touch only at 
the corners. The cavities made in the walls of many of the Pompeian 
triclinia for the ends of the couches, show that they touched at other 
points.—Mar. 20.— Tommasi- Crudeli. Excavations at Civitai Lavinia.— 
Helbig. Considerations on the type, known by the so-called Genius of 
the Vatican and other replicas, of a youth, winged or not, holding a 
reversed torch in his right and a bow in his left hand. It represents 
Thanatos, of which an antecedent type is given on a column of the Arte- 
mision at Ephesos.—Henzen. Inscription found in Rome belonging to the 
third century and referring to a soldier named Blicisius—Mar. 27.— 
M.S. De Rossi. Drawings, prepared for the Annali, of the objects found 
in the archaic tombs discovered in the villa Spithéver, on the Viminal. 
These tombs are of particular importance for the reason that, being built 
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under the agger of Servius Tullius, they prove, what before had been 
considered probable, that the immense archaic Latin necropolis of the 
Esquiline and Viminal, even in its later period, is anterior to the agger.— 
Pigorini. On the archaic tombs in the Via del Statuto—Mueller. On 
a series of lamps, belonging to his collection, of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, but of doubtful Christianity—Helbig. The statuette of an 
Ephebe pouring oil on his left hand: this statuette, belonging to Baron 
Barrocco, proves the correctness of Brunn’s theory, that the invention 
of this type is due to Myron. 

SOcIETA DI CULTORI DELL’ ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA IN Roma. 1884, 
JAN. 13.—Gamurrini communicated the discovery, made by him in the 
library of Arezzo, of an important portion of the inedited treatise De 
Mysteriis of S. Hilary of Poitiers, and of an interesting itinerary to the 
Holy Places written during the last decades of the fourth century (Studii 
e documenti di storia e diritto, 1884, 1.)—De Lauriére. An inscription at 
Angouléme.—J an. 27.—De Rossi. A terra-cotta lamp found during the 
excavations at the atrium Vestae and belonging to the class of Egyptian 
lamps.—The Greek epitaph of a youth, /ACI@/A0C, on which is the rare 
representation of the soul in the form of a winged child as an orante, 
between two doves; the bands crossed over the breast indicate the attach- 
ment of artificial wings (Mélanges de Vécole frang., 1884).—Stevenson 
presented the leaden bud/a of a bishop, which he demonstrates to be that of 
John: of Syracuse, the noted friend of Gregory the Great—Frs. 10.— 
Gatti. Two inscriptions found at Enchir-Taghfacht and at Ain Ghorab 
in Africa, which have been supposed to refer to the martyr Consultus: 
Gatti shows that consultus = consultus iuris, and that the name of the 
martyr in question is Emeritus—Marucchi presented a brick having the 
stamped formula, IN - NOMINE - DEI: it is of great rarity — Stevenson. A 
lamp, belonging to M. le Blant, having the busts of the twelve apostles, of 
which only four similar representations are known to exist: it differs 
even from these in an important particular, the apostles being alternately 
of the type of St. Paul and St. Peter, instead of being uniformly of the 
type of St. Paul.—Mar. 2.— Gamurrini showed a parchment, discovered 
by him in the library of Arezzo, in the handwriting of the thirteenth 
century, containing fragments of an unknown chronicle which, although 
following Eusebius in part, is often independent of him and Josephus, and 
gives important indications on the topography of the Hoiy Land. In the 
part relating to the New Testament the author draws not only from 
apocryphal writings already known but from others which are unknown: 
as he uses the itineraries of the seventh and eighth centuries, his period 
may be the ninth century.—Le Blant communicates the photographs of 
some pittacia of reliquiae, pignora and patrocinia of noted saints, written 
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on bits of parchment during the eighth century (Mélanges de l'école frane., 
1884, March)—De Rossi spoke on the history of the re/iquiae and the 
pignora sanctorum and of their pittacia, especially those which it was the 
custom to give in Rome in the early centuries.—Arme/lini presented 
drawings of an altar-stone of the church of 8. Erasmo near Gubbio dated 
1131, with the figure of Christ in grafito—Mar. 16.—Prof. Ojetti 
described the Gothie church of S. Maria a Gradi near Viterbo, finished 
in 1266, and its monuments of the Cosmatesque school: he had discoy- 
ered the signature of the artist of one of these tombs: HOC - OPUS - FECIT 
- FRATER - PASCALIS - ROM - MAG - ORD - PRED - A. D. 1286.— Cozza Lazi. 
On the keys of St. Peter— Canon Storti. The Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians according to the text discovered by Briennios—De Rossi 
gives an account of the excavations at the cemetery of Domitilla (see 
Journal, p. 242).—Manr. 30.-—Prof. Kraus presented photographs of the 
noted parchment diptych of Tréves; of a MS. whose binding contained 
cameos with imperial portraits, apparently of the time of Theodosius ; of 
an ivory of the twelfth century in which Christ is represented with a 
square nimbus.—Stevenson recapitulates the history and genealogies of the 
Roman marmorari, and mentions the additions which he is able to make 
to them (see his essay in the Mostra della Citta di Roma all’ esposizione 
di Torino nell anno 1884, p. 168)—Apr. 20.—Marucchi. The Jewish 
cemetery on the Via Labicana (Journal, p. 241).—De Rossi. The exca- 
vations in the cemetery of Domitilla (ibid.). 
—Bullettino del? Instituto. Bull. di Archeologia Cristiana. 
A. L. F., Jr. 


RUSSIA. 


CONGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT ODESSA.— 
Fifteen years ago, the late Count Alexei Sergieevich Ouvarof organized 
a series of triennial archzeological congresses, the first of which was held 
in Moscow. St. Petersburg, Kief, Kazan, and Tiflis were then visited in 
succession, and in 1884 came the turn of Odessa. Each of these meetings 
has aroused the local societies to renewed activity, and has called forth 
many private researches, and fresh questions for the consideration of 
students of Russian antiquities. The reports of these meetings contain 
much valuable material. Unfortunately, owing to lack of funds and 
the difficulty of getting them edited, these reports are published very 
slowly. The first volume of the proceedings at Kazan in 1878 has but 
lately appeared. At these meetings local topics are discussed as well as 
those of general interest. Thus, at Kazan, the antiquities of the East 
and of the Government of Perm were considered; at Tiflis, the anti- 
quities of the Caucasus ; while at Odessa, an opportunity was presented 
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to discuss Scythian, Classic, Crimean, Zaporovian, Little Russian, and 
other antiquities, which are met with in great abundance in the vicinity. 
The Odessa meeting was remarkable for the number of essays pre- 
sented (over 120), many of which were not read for lack of time. As at 
the preceding meetings, an exhibition was arranged of articles and collec- 
tions owned by members. This exhibition was not specially noteworthy, 
though better than that at Tiflis. One room was filled with cartoons 
from frescos on the walls of the Metkhailovsky Monastery and the Church 
of St. Cyril in Kief, and from a mosaic lately discovered, under a thick 
layer of stucco, in the cupola of the Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kief. 
These cartoons gave a very good idea of the striking originals dating 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries: they possess much interest in 
connection with the history of ecclesiastical decoration. Another room 
was filled with collections of prehistoric, classic, and other antiquities 
found in Southern Russia. Among them were objects from Panticapeum 
and the Kourgans of the Novgorod district. Besides many works of the 
Stone Age, the exhibition contained interesting bronzes (reaping-hooks, 
spear-heads, ete.) ; articles belonging to the Scythian epoch and to Greek 
art (gold ornaments, statuettes, ete.) ; articles from the latest Kourgans 
(on the Upper Dniepr) ; and curious Zaporovian antiquities, among them 
a singular bronze statuette of a Zaporovian Cossack seated, probably of 
Polish manufacture. Hardly any of the Bosphorian coins,—so important 
in the history of the Black Sea colonies,—were shown ; and a remarkably 
rich collection of Bosphorian antiquities, consisting of gold ornaments, 
necklaces, earrings, carved plaques, ete., of great artistic value and 
elegance, belonging to a private individual in Odessa, was unfortunately 
not exhibited. Among the other articles shown were ; a MS. Gospel on 
parchment of the fifteenth century, with curious illuminations ; the handle 
of a vase with decoration in relief representing a fleeing Gorgon (a 
remarkable fragment found in a Kourgan near the village of Martonosch, 
Elizavetgradsk district); and a microcephalous skull from Kertch. It 
was unfortunate that lack of means prevented the committee taking 
photographs of the more interesting objects, as the different collections 
in Russia are so widely dispersed and so difficult of access, that compara- 
tive study of them is not easy. A large collection of photographs, water- 
colors, architectural plans, ete., represented the labors of a committee in 
Constantinople, headed by Prof. Kondakof, which reported that Constan- 
tinople offered an exceedingly rich field for archeological research. 
Archeologists in Russia, as elsewhere, have to contend with the indif- 
ference of the public to antiquities in general. Papers and MSS. disap- 
pear there with especial rapidity, whole archives vanishing at once. The 
archives of the former hetman’s chancellery, for instance, recently 
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disappeared. They were kept in the District Court of Pereyaslavsk, 
Government of Poltava: part were burned in 1848, and, as the officials 
did not‘care to arrange the remainder in proper order, the papers were 
carried off in instalments and burned. When this occasioned remark, 
the officials carried off the remainder, by night, to the farm of a subor- 
dinate and buried them in a potato pit. The archeologist who tried to 
recover them found nothing but decaying fragments. And this is not 
the only archive grave in that vicinity. 

Among the essays read was one by Prof. ANronovicn on The Cliff 
Caves of the Dniestr Basin. The caves in the Central Dniestr region 
number forty in all (in Silurian lime-stone), but many of them are inac- 
cessible, so that the essayist could examine only fourteen. Some of these 
are natural, others artificial, 7. ¢., hewn out by man. The latter belong 
to a later epoch, and were used especially in the Middle Ages as hermit- 
ages. In the neighborhood of Stoudenitz there are seven caves forming 
a series of halls. Nothing was found in the caves themselves, but near 
them were found fragments of flints, and in one of the neighboring 
ravines, in a water-worn basin, a part of an incisor and several ribs of a 
mammoth were found, and near them several worked flints. This dis- 
covery led Prof. Antonovich to think that man inhabited the basin of the 
Dniestr in the most remote paleolithic period of the Stone Age, and used 
the natural caves as dwellings. The probability is increased by the fact, 
that traces of such existence have been found in the Governments of 
Poltava, Kieletz, and even in caves of the Crimea. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Antonovich’s proofs are hardly sufficient to settle the question of the 
existence of paleolithic man in the Dniestr caves. But there are un- 
doubted traces of a later, neolithic, period in the shape of tolerably fre- 
quent discoveries of polished stone axes and other weapons. Weapons 
of this description were exhibited in various collections, and one collec- 
tion from the Noruin river, Government of Volhynia, showed the exist- 
ence even of a factory of flint implements. About 25 versts from 
Kamenetz on the Smotrich river, Prof. Antonovich succeeded in finding 
caves presenting a series of winding corridors, and recently filled com- 
pletely with human bones. But, about twenty years ago, the resident 
Roman Catholic priest had the greater part of them removed aud buried, 
and two years ago the remaining bones, also, were buried by order of the 
military commander. Prof. Antonovich succeeded, however, in obtaining 
some, and recognized in them traits characterizing bones of the neolithic 
period in the West. Nothing beside bones was found in these caves ; 
but, at the foot of the cliff in which they are situated, Prof. Antonovich 
found several polished axes, which had, apparently, fallen from above. 
The probability that these caves were inhabited in the neolithic age, is 
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increased by the fact that, higher up the Dniestr, one cave has actually 
been found with traces of hearths and numerous remains of the neolithic 
period. All these finds are far from being so characteristic, however, as 
those made in the caves of the West, in the vicinity of Cracow or in the 
Government of Kyeletz. 

Curious data regarding the Stone Age were also presented to the atten- 
tion of the meeting by Dr. Vanket, who had been able to excavate a 
mound near Prerau in Moravia. Two metres below the surface, an ex- 
tensive layer was accidentally discovered, three metres thick, consisting 
of broken and charred bones of the mammoth, cave-bear, lion, elk, wild 
horse and various smaller animals, and of birds. Many poods of this layer 
had been used for fertilizing the fields, before Dr. Vankel heard of it, and 
undertook a systematic excavation of about 400 square metres. The 
excavation showed that this spot had been a hunting station during the 
most remote Stone Age; the hunters had brought their prey hither and 
disposed of it, and prepared their stone and bone weapons. Among the 
implements found here were: a sort of bone weight made from the incisor 
of the mammoth, an axe made from the thigh bone of the mammoth, a 
dagger from the fore leg of the elk, a rib of a mammoth with various 
ornaments, and also numerous implements and weapons of flint, sea shells 
(from necklaces), and bits of red ochre, employed, probably, for coloring 
the body. The arrangement of the mammoth bones was peculiar: the 
tusks were collected apart from the other teeth, and heaps of long ter- 
minal bones, shoulder blades, ribs, ete., lay together, the greater part 
with traces of splitting by stone axes. Beside the bones of the true 
mammoth (of variovs ages from the very youngest to the oldest) there 
were found teeth of a dwarf species of fossil elephant (el. pygmaeus), 
and also a part of the lower jaw of a man. It is worthy of remark, 
that the Jatter does not differ from that of man of the present day, 
and presents none of those great dimensions or signs of a lower type, 
shown by fragments of the lower jaw previously discovered in similar 
deposits in the caves of Shipka in Moravia, or the grotto of La Nollet 
in Belgium. 

Prof. ANronovicn, in one of the caves explored by him, discovered a 
remarkable decoration in high relief, representing a tree upon which was 
a cock; under the tree knelt a human figure, and behind this figure was 
astag. In the opinion of Prof. Antonovich, this relief must be referred 
to a period preceding the Christian era, and was inspired by heathen 
ideas, as the style is barbaric and entirely lacks any Byzantine influence. 

Madame MELNIK communicated some interesting particulars with 
regard to a cluster of granite blocks on the Dniestr and Igoulitz rivers, 
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where a spur of the Carpathian mountains forms the cataracts of the 
former stream. In some places, these clusters seem to have been artifi- 
cially formed, recalling megalithic structures. Some standing blocks 
suggest menghirs, others dolmens; in other cases, they are arranged in 
circles, like cromlechs. If these blocks should prove to be artificial, as 
the regularity of their shape and some traces, as of cutting, would seem 
to indicate, this will prove a very interesting discovery, bridging the gap 
which exists between the megalithic structures of Western Europe and 
the dolmens of the Crimea and the Caucasus. Unfortunately, Madame 
Melnik could find no bones or implements, and therefore it is impossible 
to determine either that they are really graves, or to what epoch they 
approximately belong. 

Some very original kourgans were reported from the Alexandrovsky 
district. Some of these graves consist of several stories, and the remains 
of horses were found; only the head with bridle and the four hoofs, all 
the other bones being absent; earthen vessels and other articles were 
arranged on a bed of rushes; knives, rings, various ornaments; and, in 
the men’s graves, weapons,—quivers of birch bark, fragments of bows, 
iron arrows, ete. Prof. SamoKvAsor, during the excavations conducted 
by him last summer for the Imperial Hermitage, also discovered several 
types of kourgans. The oldest was represented by large kourgans with 
collective burials, directly in the earth and in the mounds, containing 
skeletons in a sitting or bent attitude, and articles exclusively of 
stone, bone, clay, and bronze (none of iron). Similar kourgans have 
been found in New Russia, the Crimea, and the Caucasus. The second 
type consists of graves of the Scythian epoch, with buried skeletons, 
bronze arrow-tips, characteristic bronze vessels (mounted on a foot), 
bronze bits, ornaments of iron armor, and the remains of iron weapons. 
The third type, which is of special interest, presents graves with cremated 
bodies and the remains of charred bones of men and horses. The contents 
of these graves is rich, recalling partly the Scythian graves, and being in 
part wholly original. Among the objects found in them are many gold 
plaques, generally laid on iron plates and serving to ornament garments, 
belts, sword-handles, horse-trappings, etc. Many of the plaques are orna- 
mented with cornelian, others are made, apparently, of a mixture of gold 
and silver. The weapons are of iron exclusively: the swords are long 
and straight; the iron arrows are triangular. The bits also are of iron. 
Among the earthen vessels are fragments of terra-cotta vases (like those 
found in Scythian kourgans), but the weapons and many other things 
resemble like articles of a late Slavonic epoch. Prof. Samokvasof refers 


the graves with cremated bodies to an epoch intermediary between the 
Scythian and the Slavonian, but nearer the latter, viz., to the ninth cen- 
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tury. The fourth type of grave shows burial in holes in the wall of the 
mound, directly in the earth; the signs indicate that they belong to a late 
epoch and contain remains of some Turkish race. Thus Prof. Samokvasof 
was able, through his excavations of these graves, to trace, to a certain 
degree, the successive ethnographical stages within quite a limited tract 
of territory. 

Several papers on the Scythians were read, and it was easy to see, 
from some of the objects exhibited, that several Scythian weapons greatly 
resemble in form those from Siberia and the Government of Perm; such, 
for instance, were daggers with hilts ending in two scrolls. On the other 
hand, an iron sword, with hilt somewhat suggestive of the form of some 
swords found at Hallstadt, was found in the Scythian kourgan of Nim- 
pheon, 17 versts from Kertch. 

Mr. Myerzuinsky showed that the Lithuanians had no idols, but only 
sacred stones, forests, groves, and trees. Mr. SAMOKVASOF broached the 
theory, that the Slavs separated from the Scythians during the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. This theory appears very reasonable and 
natural, but requires substantial proof. One of its principal foundations 
consists of the hypothesis, that the Goths or Dacians were a Scythian 
tribe, and at the same time ancestors of the Poles and Russian Slavs. 
But Herodotos reckoned the Goths among the Thracians, and the Thrae- 
ians were always distinct from the Scythians. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to prove that accumulations of Roman coins of the epoch indi- 
cated are found only cn the territory of the ancient Slavs. Samokvasof 
affirms that this is the fact, and says that finds of Roman coins are 
unknown in New Russia, in the eastern and northern governments of 
Russia, and in the Baltic region. Yet coins of this period have been 
found in Switzerland, on the islands of Gothland and Zealand, and on 
the southern shores of the Baltic. Similar coins were lately found also 
in the southern part of the Crimea, in Nizhni-Novgorod, and in France. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Samokvasof’s theory merits attention, as it suggests 
new questions and points of view in one of the least elucidated depart- 
ments of archzeological science. 

Mr. Stsor, who is making some excavations on the Don (at the ex- 
pense of the Archeological Society of Moscow), for the purpose of discov- 
ering the great Khazar city of Sarkel, reported his discoveries on the 
left bank of that river, near Tzimlyansk. He found the remains of ‘ 
stone walls of various constructions and epochs (Byzantine brick-work) 
and various objects—vessels, glass bracelets, iron and bronze ornaments, 
and Byzantine crosses and coins of the ninth and tenth centuries. He 
is of opinion, that this large town was one of the centres of the brick 
industry in the Cis-Don region, in the ninth and tenth centuries, and that 
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it kept up a brisk intercourse with Byzantium. It is not considered 
absolutely certain that the ruins found represent ancient Sarkel. 
Classical antiquities, so abundant on the coasts of the Black Sea, in the 
form of graves, statues, bas-reliefs, vases, and other objects, particularly 
coins and inscriptions, were duly discussed. The Greek inscriptions of 
southern Russia are now being published by the Imperial Arch:eological 
Society, under the direction of Prof. D. V. Latischef: the publication will 
include 500 Bosphorian and 150 Olbian inscriptions, with reproduction of 
the original characters, a Russian translation, and the necessary comments 
in Latin. Prof. Vorvopsky showed that the appellation of the Black 
Sea was derived, not from the color of its waters or from its violent storms, 
but from the application to this sea of a mythical term, indicating that it 
lay in the gloomy north, with the regions of night beyond. With regard 
to the nomenclature of the Crimea, Prof. Garkavy stated, that it did not 
appear earlier than “the sixties” of the thirteenth century, and passed in 
the eighties to the khans of the Crimean hordes. This circumstance 
points to a Tatar origin, and it can, in fact, be traced to the application 
to the whole district of the name of a town. Salkhata, one of the 
earliest towns occupied by the Tatars, was surrounded by a trench, in 
Tatar called “kirim,” so deep that it acquired great fame among the 
Tatars and communicated its name to the conquered town, then to the 
district. Prof. VAstLevskyY communicated particulars regarding a collec- 
tion of letters and speeches of Byzantine and Bulgarian hierarchs of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries (lately acquired by the Public 
Library), descriptive of the political, social, and domestic life in Byzan- 
tium and Bulgaria at that period ; and Prof. FLozixsky spoke of a hith- 
erto unknown monument of Bulgarian literature of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a laudatory address to Tzar Johan-Alexander, containing some 


interesting data relating to the history of life and language in Bulgaria. 

In the section of the Congress devoted to legal antiquities and monu- 
ments of social and private life, history, geography, and ethnography, the 
papers read related chiefly to the tenure of land in various regions of 
Russia during the middle ages. 


B. T. Hapcoopn. 
UNITED STATES. 


* AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 1885, JAN. 2.—Dr. 
I). G. Brinton read a paper on Aztec, Cakchiquel, and Maya Lineal 
Standards, in which he comes to the following conclusions: 1. In the 
Maya system of lineal measures, foot, hand, and body measures were 
nearly equally prominent, but the foot standard was the customary stand- 
ard. 2. In the Cakchiquel system, hand and body measures were almost 
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exclusively used, and, of these, those of the hand prevailed. 35. In the 
Aztee system, body measurements were unimportant, hand and arm 
measures held a secondary position, while the foot measure was adopted 
as the official and obligatory standard both in commerce and in architect- 
ure. 4. The Aztec terms for their lineal standard, being apparently of 
Maya origin, suggest that their standard was derived from that nation. 
5. Neither of the three nations was acquainted with a system of estima- 
tion by weight, nor with the use of the plumb-line, nor with the measures 
of long distances. 

The method pursued by Dr. Brinton is the analysis of the words for 
weights and measures in order to ascertain what units, if any, were 
employed. Among the Mayas, checoc, the footstep, the joint or length 
of the foot, is used as a measure of length ; xacab, paces or strides, for 
the stride; and there is quite a series of measures from the ground to 
different parts of the body. The root-word for measuring length is, in 
Cakchiquel, et; the foot was not used, but a serics of measures from the 
ground up to certain parts of the body was in vogue. The <Aztees, 
according to Dr. Brinton, had a great variety of spans or measures, 
including the hands, arms, and extended arms; but the foot, oe, seems to 
have had preéminence. ‘ Whatever the lineal standard of the Aztees 
may have been, we have ample evidence that it was widely recognized, 
very exact, and officially defined and protected. In the great market of 
Mexico, to which thousands flocked from the neighboring country, there 
were regularly appointed government officers to examine the measures 
used by the merchants, and to compare them with the correct standard. 
Did they fall short, the measures were broken and the merchant severely 
punished as an enemy to the public weal.” The author has some remarks 
about the application of the principles of comparative metrology to ancient 
American monuments. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SociETY OF WaSHINGTON. ‘This Society has published 
two volumes, in which will be found, in full or in abstract, all papers 
read previously to November 6, 1885. Since that time the following 
archeological communications have been made :—Stone mounds or graves 
in Hampshire county, W. Va., by L. A. Kengla; The textile fabrics of 
the mound-builders, by Win. HZ. Holmes; The houses of the mound-builders, 
by Cyrus Thomas; The Cherokees probably mound-builders, by Cyrus 
Thomas; Remarks on a collection of antiquities from Venddme, Senlis, 
and the cave-dwellings of France, by Elmer R. Reynolds; The antiquity 
of man in Mexico, by Wm. H. Holmes; Origin and development of 
form in Keramic art, by Wm. IZ. Holmes. 

.ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY OF THE JOHNS Hopkins University. 1884, 
Mar. 14.—J. T. Clarke. The introduction and fundamental principle of 
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the Entasis in Greek Architecture. This paper embodied original 
researches concerning the nature of the curved outlines of columns of 
round plan, based upon the suggestion of Thiersch: that the increased 
diameter of the middle shaft was introduced to overcome an optical 
deception resulting from the inability of the eye to distinguish a slight 
convergence in sets of lines apparently parallel. A comparison of those 
Athenian monuments which have been most accurately measured shows, 
that the principle of this deception was fully understood by the Greek 
designers of the best period, and was determined by graphical methods. 
This recognition of the true character of the Entasis was entirely lost 
before the Renaissance, and it was replaced by Serlio and Vignola with 
clumsy and empiric makeshifts—Mar. 22.— W. J. Stillman. The Akro- 
polis of Athens. He sustained the non-existence, in early times, of the 
western slope of the Akropolis, the valley towards Mars’ hill being then 
much deeper, rendering the western approach as steep as the others: this 
is indicated even by Pausanias. Probably the ancient entrance was where 
the present gate in common use is, as is evidenced by the footprints of 
the beasts led up to the sacrifice, which have worn the solid rock to a 
considerable depth. His description of the Parthenon included a de- 
monstration of the well-known system of curvature of the horizontal lines, 
which, with the diminution in the inter-columniations and the converg- 
ence of the columns, the lecturer considered to be an expedient to increase 
the apparent size of the temple by exaggerating the perspective illusions. 
This was illustrated by diagrams, and the effect of each variation from 
the regularity of construction was shown to bear directly on the per- 
spective of the building so as to increase its apparent size. The same 
points were illustrated by photographs taken by Mr. Stillman, in the fore- 
ground of one of which were shown a number of unfinished drums of the 
Parthenon columns which had been rejected on account of defects discov- 
ered after they had been brought up, and which still lie on a bed of 
fragments of marble covering the débris of the buildings destroyed in the 
Persian sack of the Akropolis. In this stratum of débris, which varied 
from two to six feet in thickness, and which has recently been excavated 
by the Archeological Society of Athens, are found many fragments of 
bronze and iron with carbonized wood; and, digging into the exposed 
face of the mass, the lecturer discovered many relics of the conflagration, 
among them a bronze archaic ornament (which he presented to the 
Society), and a deposit of barley, pease and beans, which, though com- 
pletely carbonized by time, had not been burned and still retained their 
shape.—Nov. 19.—Mendes Cohen read a paper on Col. M. I. Cohen, who 
made in Egypt (1830) the valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities 
recently acquired by the University. It is only second in importance to 
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the Abbott Collection in New York.—Professor Paul Haupt made a com- 
munication on some remarkable early Chaldzan antiquities lately pur- 
chased by Prof. A. Marquand, of Princeton. They formed a part of the 
Maimon collection recently brought to this country from the East, and 
include two remarkable statuettes and a number of small tablets with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions—Dr. Frothingham spoke on some Arabian 
and other antiquities belonging to the same collection.—Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris presented the photograph of the first lines of the “ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” proving it to be in the same hand as the preceding 
part of the MS.—Dec. 20.—A. M. Wilcox. The American School of 
Archeology at Athens. Dr. Wilcox gave an account of the situation of 
the school, of his work there last year, and of its future prospects —C. C. 
Hall. On the Great Seal of Maryland. This paper discusses the date of 
this Seal recently found at Annapolis, which was one of those sent over 
from England under Lord Baltimore. 
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INEDITED GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


At the moment of going to press the following inscriptions were 
received from Mr. M. M. Fottion, U. S. Consular Agent at Mytilene, 
to whom thanks are hereby addressed. It would be a great gain 
to archeological studies if other gentlemen in ollicial positions on 
archeological fields would follow this example, and, from time to 
time, communicate discoveries which are made, as they-are often 


lost sight of for want of a public record. 
These three Greek inscriptions were found in the town of Mytilene 
on June 17th, 18th and 10th, respectively. No. 3 comes from the 


garden of Aryiri Paraskevow. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


EYAPXHATEIAAXAIPEI 


TTHAIQHS OPAENQDS APATTIAI 

KAITHKYPAIS IANS IAQPO> 

APOAISIOYAAE=ANAPEY> 

QOISTEKNOZOYANEOHKE 
EY XHN 


OAA 


DTTOPIOY VIE 
NES TOQPXPHSTE 


OAA \ 


CNAIETTOMTTHIE 
DTTOPIOY TIE 
HAYAE XPH2T 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 


1884-1885. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
Joun Wuire (Chairman), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
Marti L. D’Ooce, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henry Drisier, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
Basi, L. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Witiram W. Goopwry, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Witiiam G. Hate, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Abert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Tuomas W. Lupiow (Secretary), Yonkers, N. Y. 
Cuartes Exvior Norron (ex officio), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Francis W. Patrrey, 255 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Freperic J. pe Peysrer (7?easurer), 7 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Tuomas D. Srymour, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Witiiam M. Sioane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
W.S. TyLex, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
J.C. Van Benscnoren, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Joun H. Wuee er, University of Virginia, Virginia. 


DIRECTORS. 


Watson Goopwin, Ph. D., LL. D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 

Lewis R. Packarp, Ph. D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale Col- 
lege. 1883-84. 

James CooKE Van Benscnoren, LL. D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 

Frederic DE Forest ALLEN, Ph. D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 
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_CO-OPERATING COLLEGES. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by the 
Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the immediate 
auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was opened on October 
2, 1882. It occupies a house on the in a convenient and 
healthy quarter of Athens. A large room is set apart for the use of the 
students, is lighted in the evening, and is warmed in cold weather. In 
it is kept the library of the School, which includes a complete set of the 
Greek classics, and the most necessary books of reference for philological, 
archeological, and architectural study in Greece. The library contains 
at the present time about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition to 
graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other American 
students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to warrant the 
extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodging, or 
with any allowance for other expenses. It is hoped that the Archzo- 
logical Institute may in time be supplied with the means of establishing 
scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely upon their own 
resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted them by the col- 
leges to which they belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an 
eight months’ residence in Athens differs little from that required in other 
European capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the School, 
which distinguishes it from the older German and French Schools at 
Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director should, 
through all the future history of the School, continue to be sent out 
under an annual appointment is an arrangement which would be as 
undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an arrangement is 
not contemplated. When established by a permanent endowment, the 
School will be under the control of a permanent director, a scholar who 
by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that body of local 
and special knowledge without which the highest functions of such a 
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school cannot be attained. In the meantime the School is enahled by 
its present organization to meet a want of great importance. It cannot 
hope immediately to accomplish such original work in archeological 
investigation as will put it on a level with the German and French 
Schools. These draw their students from bodies of picked men, specially 
trained for the place. The American School seeks at the first rather 
to arouse in American colleges a lively interest in classical archeology, 
than to accomplish distinguished achievements. The lack of this interest 
heretofore is conspicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however 
well endowed, cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute 
that the presence in various colleges of professors who have been resi- 
dent a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors or as 
students of the School, will do much to increase American appreciation 
of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. Wutrr, Chairman of the Committee, 
is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. Luptow, Secretary, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
of Mr. F. J. pe Peystrer, Treasurer, 7 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. de Peyster will be absent in Europe during the summer of 1885, 
During this time communications intended for the Treasurer should be 
addressed to him in care of Wm. Alexander Smith & Co., 58 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Rupo_r von director of the Imperial Austrian 

Museum for art and industry, and professor of art-history at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, ete., died in that city April 18th. He had devoted him- 
self especially to the study and illustration of the monuments of medi- 
eval art. throughout the various provinces of the Austrian Empire. 
Among his last labors was an amplified edition of his interesting Mittel- 
alterliche Kunstdenkmile Dalmatiens. 
Farner Rarraete Garrvcct, born in Naples January 23, 1812, died 
in Rome May 5, 1885. He was one of the most learned archeologists of 
Italy, especially in the branch of iconography, and devoted himself 
almost entirely to the history of early Christian art. His numerous 
writings extend over a period of about thirty-five years, and comprise his 
collection of early Latin inscriptions, his Vetri ornati di figure in oro 
(1858), his monograph on the Jewish cemetery of the Via Appia, and 
finally his great work Storia dell! Arte Cristiana nei primi otto secoli della 
chiesa (1872-1881), in which he has illustrated, in six folio volumes of text 
and plates, every known work produced by the Christian art of the first 
eight.centuries. Besides these works he had contributed many disserta- 
tions on minor subjects, especially a series for the Civilta Cattolica of 
Milan. Shortly before his death he had completed a colossal work, which 
is soon to be published, on the history of Italian coinage from the origins 
of, the aes rude down to the present time. 

M. SramMatakes, the general inspector of antiquities of Greece, died 
at the Peiraiqus, March 31st. At first a student of medicine, he was 
some twenty years ago appointed to a position in the department of 
antiquities at Athens, where he shortly developed such a love for his 
work that he soon gave his whole attention to archeology. A year ago 
he was appointed to the position which he held at the time of his death. 
Most of the local museums in Greece are due to him. He wrote very 
little, as his time was mostly taken up with the duties of his office. He 
edited the inscriptions of Chaironeia and Lebadeia, and those of Delphoi 
and Tanagra. His last work was to superintend the late excavations on 
the Akropolis, and there he contracted the disease which ended in his 
death.— Atheneum, April 18. 
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Count ALexet Sercreevicn Ovvaror. By the death in Moscow, 
December 29th, 1884, of Count Alexei Sergieevich Ouvarof, the science 
of archzeology in Russia has suffered a great and irreparable loss. He 
was the president of the Archeological Society of Moscow, and to him, 
almost exclusively, Russian archzeological science owes the foundation of 
the societies in St. Petersburg and Moscow, of archeological meetings, 
and of the Imperial Historical Museum. He also enriched the ‘rather 
scanty literature of Russian archeology by numerous works of great 
value. The work which first gave him an extended reputation, both at 
home and abroad, was his “ Studies on the Antiquities of southern Russia 
and the shores of the Black Sea.” Shortly after its publication he turned 
his attention to the study of ancient Christian and Byzantine art, and 
increased his fame. All his excavations, publications of learned*works, 
and purchases of interesting objects were made at his own expense. His 
country-house near Moscow was filled with collections of antiquities, one 
entire floor being devoted to a historical archzeological museum, and 
another to a great library of the literature of that branch of science. 
No one possessed such materials relating to Russian antiquities of all 
kinds, as he. He had planned a great work on the “Archxology of 
Russia,” but completed only the first part, devoted to the prehistoric 
period. This volume on the Stone Age may serve as a complete ex- 
position of that period in Russia, from a geological and paleontological, 
as well as from an archzological, point of view. Every year he gave to 
the Academy of Sciences 3,000 roubles, as a prize (in memory of his 
father) for the best study on Russian history and antiquities. He was 
born in 1828; his funeral, on January 2nd, 1885, was an event of public 
note in Moscow. 
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